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CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL OBJECTIVES, 1943 


The critical phase of munitions production in Canada has been reached and 
passed. The critical phase in food production is still before us. To be prepared 
for whatever lies ahead, farmers are asked to produce more in 1943 than was 
yielded by the abundant harvests of 1942. In general, farmers are asked to 
produce as much as they possibly can of nearly every farm commodity with all 
the means at their disposal. 

In order that farmers should have more specific understanding of where 
the need is greatest and the actual quantities of the important farm products 
required, a statistical picture of over-all requirements was built up by a Central 
Committee on Food Requirements and Production Capacity under the Aeri- 
cultural Supplies Board. The Central Committee and seven Sub-Committees 
working on the project took into consideration the United Nations requirements, 
Munitions and Supply requirements for our armed forces, the provisioning of 
ships of the allied nations calling at Canadian ports, Red Cross needs and the 
building up of a reserve stock-pile to feed the hungry people in the occupied 
countries. The Committee also gave careful thought and consideration to 
domestic needs, for intelligent and accurate workmanship in the production of 
the tools of war requires healthy bodies and clear minds. There are minimum 
nutritional requirements below which we dare not go. 

The food requirements picture provided the basis for the national production 
objectives. These were presented to the Dominion-Provincial Conference at 
Ottawa, December 7 to 9, 1942. In full realization of the task before them 
the provincial representatives accepted the Dominion objectives and then under- 
took responsibility for the provincial share of the total. A number of provinces 
have already proceeded to the next logical step in the 1943 agricultural pro- 
gramme and have set up goals for areas and communities within the province. 
In this way the farmer is given some responsibility in planning the programme 
of which a part ultimately becomes his Job and his individual objective. 








Dairy Products.—Of{ all the foods produced, milk is perhaps first in 
importance. It is essential in the diet to protect the health of our people. 
ls In the form of cheese, evaporated milk and milk powder, it can be concentrated 
l into nourishing food which can be carried long distances without deterioration 
i to fighting forces and civilian populations all over the world. In meeting the 
i! 1943 production objective, Canadian dairymen are faced with the greatest 
ih challenge in the history of the industry. 
nM The total production of milk necessary to meet requirements for the calendar 
Fy year 1943 is estimated at 18,500 million pounds. This represents an increase of 
i) approximately 1,000 million pounds or 6 per cent over the estimated total 
production of 1942. A large proportion of this increase is needed for expanding 
i requirements for butter by the Department of Munitions and Supply, ships’ 
y stores and Red Cross boxes. The butter increase called for is 40,000 \QGspomads, 
ctory cHeéses” 
“are needed in ~ “* 












or 15 per cent over last year’s production. The manufacture oly 
is to be maintained at the 200 million mark but increas 


EB 19 1949 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


les i Livi Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
A same ed a | Tad eto Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 
) a NA ESOS SO CTE TR SE I SESE SS FS SE SEBS ECE DEES ETRE 3 TB NESS CE SSE Ee REE EE 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913.. 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 ARC Coad Peer tee LE tog Wa 1 53-7 
1914... 65-5 70-2 65-4 78°3 80-0 ropPACy AMG RIPE ee ceva oye] Lt Cu sd 54-4 
1915... 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 BOB eenka a wohie eee 54-8 
1916... 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 gD SGT BSG er DPT MLPA ty UU, 58-8 
1917... 114-3 128-5 134:5 118-4 104-5 be Ry Ma Ooo ey hae ep eoye ma 67-4 
1918... 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 gO HIE: Ry A Se a yes NF 78-0 
1919... 134-0 146-7 142-6 jose 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920... 155-9 160:6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922.0 97-3 88-0 81-4 §9-0 121-3 127-65 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923.. 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 12) 7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924.... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925.. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 &9-7 99-4 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-6 100-0 100-0 
19273 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103 - 2 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93:8 112-5 PETE 117°4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
poe a (PA 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93°5 $0-4 101-5 
19322.) 66-7 48-4 41+] 60-7 99-0 97-7 73°79 74-0 95-4 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 04-4 95:7 79-7 76°8 90-3 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53:8 67-7 95-7 97-8 4-2 93-6 91-5 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65:8 75°3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937 Ae. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938.. 18°6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939.. 75°4 64:3 54°2 81-2 101-5 09-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940.. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941 89-9 tise 56-5 5-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 119-9 
1942 95-7 81-8 66-4 107-4 DLO Sel ed perce epee va tetele doce tna et a ee 
1941 1935-39 = 100 
Sept 93-2 73.3 57-6 99-6 UD So AGd) MPO ea 177-6 196-9) ees 
Oct 93-8 74-1 57-9 101-1 ee A A Akin pots 178-7 198*67 Se ee 
Nov 94-0 74-1 57-4 102-0 ANGOLA Gee 183-7 202 Sis su Vee 
Dec 93-6 74:6 59-2 100-2 LUA ee aly cers 193-9 20S: Out & areas 
1942 
PAU ead 94-3 77:3 62-8 101-5 1 Ns oe hen een a poles 192-3 21696 (el ae 
Feb... 94-6 78 +4 64-3 102-1 LW tay Ga) Pamela 192-9 2LG Sa) Vena 
Mar... 95-1 78-8 64-6 102-7 LG Bias eke we 189-3 ORS TK iia| Layee 
April. 95-0 79-5 65-0 103-7 115-9 118-4 198-1 220260) Aes 
May.. 95-2 80-2 65:5 104-8 LO Wes Cae 195-5 BN ME Bar Wee a 
June.. 95-8 81-5 66-3 107-0 LUG a ia ae 200-0 PEGA RE HB hee iA 
July 96-0 81-1 67-7 103-6 ELT =O A Oren Oe 203-7 229 ih HOR ee 
Aug 95-5 81-3 68-4 102-9 Lee alc yee ake 205-7 Dan Or tal eee pe 
Sept 96-0 84-3 67-6 112-2 Le oe ae 206-1 PAD | Mala | Daas Mae A al 
Oct 96-8 85-7 67-9 115-5 DLP B) Ol Picee ly eel 207-2 2550 Aha a Uae 
Nov... 97-1 86-3 68-3 116-3 11S. Oia Ue 207-8 Des) nd 7 EV Seer aye xb, 
Dec. 97-2 87-0 69-0 117-0 I Eee ERMA TT 221-2 250-8 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42, 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables, 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1942. 

Index for 1941 subject to revision. 
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evaporated and powdered milk. The amount available for consumers as fluid 
milk is to be maintained at 5,000 million pounds. 

Hogs.—Total minimum requirements of pork for 1943 are estimated at a 
record total of over 1 billion pounds, or about 223 million pounds (28 per cent) 
larger than the production of 1942. Export bacon requirements of 675 million 
pounds are 167 million pounds greater than the quantity secured for export 
in 1942, 

In order to provide for total pork requirements in 1943 a commercial 
slaughter goal of at least 8 million hogs is desirable. This would represent an 
increase of 28 per cent over the slaughterings for 1942. 

Canada’s food production effort is judged largely by the fulfilment of the 
bacon contract with the British Ministry of Food. Its size grips the imagination. 
The present contract in the fourth year of the war calls for over three times the 
pre-war shipments of bacon to Britain. When this is converted into labour, 
equipment and feed, breeding, farrowing, weaning, feeding, slaughtering and 
processing, it represents a tremendous organization extending from shipboard to 
thousands of farms throughout Canada. If the objective is reached, it will be an 
outstanding victory for Canadian farmers. 

Other Meat Animals.—The objective in the production of dressed beef is 
set at 622 million pounds representing an increase of 135 million pounds or 
28 per cent over the output of inspected slaughter in 1942. Due to the plentiful 
supply of feed, it is expected that this increase will be attained through increased 
average weights and an increase in the numbers of cattle slaughtered in Canada. 
The total cattle output anticipated in 1948 is 1,197,315 head or 9 per cent over 
1942. | 

No change is anticipated in the domestic requirements for veal in Canada. 
The anticipated slaughter in 1943 is placed at 769,000 head. In response to the 
increased demand for wool, and other factors, numbers of sheep on Canadian 
farms have been increasing. As a result it is expected that the commercial 
slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1943 may total about 900,000 head. This is 
an increase of 12 per cent over 1942. 


Eggs and Poultry.—The production objective in 1943 is 345 million dozen 
eggs, an increase of 26 per cent over 1942 and 41 per cent over 1941. Canada’s 
endeavour in setting up a production objective is to supply all ordinary require- 
ments of the domestic market and such quantities as Britain may require. 
' Before the war exports of eggs averaged 3 to 4 million dozen per annum. The 
1943 export objective to meet the United Kingdom requirements is 63 million 
dozen which must be reduced to a powdered form in order to conserve shipping 
space. A few years ago such a figure would have appeared fantastic but in 
the fourth year of the war poultrymen while frankly admitting that it will not 
be easy, believe the objective is attainable. 

Grain and Forage Crops.—Canada could not attain the goals set for live 
stock and live stock products if feed supplies were limited. Fortunately supplies 
are abundant. In 1942 Canada’s grain harvest surpassed all previous records. 

Canada’s commitments for the shipment of bacon, eggs and cheese to the 
United Kingdom and the need for increasing in 1943 the production of other 
live stock and dairy products, required the assurance of substantial supplies of 
feed and forage crops. Consideration was directed, therefore, to the position 
of oats, barley and forage crops and to flaxseed, another crop closely related 
to dairy production and vital as a wartime source of oil supply. In every case 
it was found desirable that acreage in these crops should be maintained or 
increased. The acreage objectives established for these essential crops in 1943 
show the following increases in millions of acres over 1942: Oats 1-6; barley 
0-8, and forage crops 1:0, making a total increase of 3-4 million acres. 

Since it is also one of the objectives for 1943 to maintain summerfallow 
at its high level of 1942, all of the suggested increases in oats and barley 


and one-half of the increase in hay and clover and alfalfa are expected to come 
71236—14 
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out of land which was seeded to wheat in 1942. This means that these more 
essential crops will take up 2-9 million acres of the 1942 wheat area. Thus the 
wheat acreage objective of 18-7 million acres for 1943 is a residual figure 
emerging from an analysis of the supplies and requirements of other crops and 
bears no relationship to actual wheat requirements. Had wheat acreage for. 
1943 been considered on the basis of actual or probable requirements in 1933-44, 
a much smaller figure would have been suggested. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—The importance of fruits and vegetables in the 
diet demands that adequate supplies be provided. Future export requirements 
for fresh, processed or dehydrated products are undetermined but if these should 
be substantial, domestic supplies would be curtailed or reduced. It appears 
desirable, therefore, to increase wherever possible, the production of fruits and 
vegetables to protect both domestic and export requirements. 

On the basis of the 1948 estimates, the total supply of fresh fruit produced 
in Canada is expected to be in excess of estimated requirements. An increase in 
the production of potatoes is asked for by establishing an acreage objective of 
560,000 acres or 11 per cent higher than 1942. An increased production of 
processed tomatoes, particularly in the form of juice, is needed in 1943 to meet 
minimum requirements. An increase in the acreage in green and root vegetable 
crops appears necessary in order to ensure supplies at least equal to the produc- 
tion during the favourable season of 1942. 


Oiher Crops.—A small increase of tobacco acreage is asked for in order 
4o meet the needs of Canadian tobacco manufacturers who are now using Cana- 
<dian leaf almost entirely. The production of flaxseed is to be maintained at 
1,500,000 acres in 1943. The 19843 acreage objective for soybeans is 90,000 
-acres, sunflower seed 100,000 acres and rape seed 5,000 acres. 

The production and processing of fibre flax in Canada was almost negligible 
‘prior to 1939. With the outbreak of war, steps were taken to increase production 
and processing capacity. By 1942 thirty-eight mills were producing line fibre and 
tow fibre from the crop harvested from 47,000 acres. The goal for 1943 is 
70,000 acres. 

It is estimated that the 63,800 acres of sugar beets grown in Canada in 1942 
produced 200 million pounds of refined sugar or about one-fifth of Canada’s 
normal consumption. The objective for 1943 is the maximum amount of beet 
sugar that Canada can produce with present plant facilities. It is estimated 
that the full utilization of present processing and refining facilities will take 
eare of a crop of average yield from 90,000 acres. To supplement these sugar 
supplies, all the honey, maple syrup and sugar that can be produced will be 
needed. 





ADMINISTRATION OF WARTIME AGRICULTURAL CONTROLS IN CANADA 


F, SHErrRIN 


Since the war began in September 1939 several agencies have been estab- 
lished to guide agricultural production, conserve farm supplies and make for 
equitable distribution of agricultural commodities at home and abroad. 
Agricultural policy -—has changed from one designed to encourage farmers to 
continue their regular practices unless and until advised otherwise, to one of an 
all-out effort in agricultural production. More live stock, live stock products, 
dairy products, feed and fodder are wanted. On the other hand less farm 
labour, farm machinery, fertilizer and seed are available. Government agri- 
cultural policy has had to be fashioned to produce more with less, to meet 
increased needs for food abroad and at home, and to export greater quantities 
in more concentrated forms. At the same time a balanced production has to 
be maintained in the sense that cheese manufacture cannot be over-expanded at 
the expense of butter and concentrated milk products, nor beef cattle marketings 
increased at the expense of dairy production. Furthermore prices have to be 
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regulated to prevent run-away inflation. This complex problem of organization 
of supplies and prices for war purposes has resulted in the formation of 
boards and committees, and the appointment of a score of co-ordinators and 
administrators—the mechanisms of agricultural policy. 

Obviously a detailed account of the operations of the various agencies is 
not possible in this article, but a brief description will be given of the functions 
and general relationships of the various boards, committees, and their 
administrators. 

The major task of all boards and auxiliaries is to work together to attain 
the greatest agricultural production with maximum use of limited supplies. 
The most difficult problem is to attain a continuity of accomplishment with 
minimum duplication of effort. This end has not always been met, but 
adjustments are being made from time to time aimed at removing duplication, 
and avoiding inefficiency. 

Generally speaking, the Cabinet and Parliament are responsible for the 
formulation of agricultural policy. However, in practice, the Departments of 
Agriculture, Finance, and Trade and Commerce have been assigned the task 
of defining and putting into action policies set forth. In broad terms the 
Department of Agriculture is responsible for the maintenance of agricultural 
production, the Department of Finance for prices and distribution, and Trade 
and Commerce, specifically for the marketing of wheat and exports of all agri- 
cultural commodities. But the departments co-operate in the determination of 
production and price policy. Accordingly, under present war conditions, the 
Department of Agriculture has set up the Agricultural Supplies Board, Bacon, 
Dairy and Special Products Boards, and appointed a number of administrators. 
There is the Wartime. Prices and Trade Board and its auxiliaries responsible 
to the Minister of Finance, and in the Department of Trade and Commerce the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the Export Permit Branch and the Canadian Shipping 
Board. It should be noted that with the exception of the Canadian Wheat Board 
the agencies in the departments other than agriculture do not apply solely to 
agriculture but rather to the whole economy. 

The Agricultural Supplies Board which is the major wartime agricultural 
board will be dealt with first. 


The Agricultural Supplies Board.—With the outbreak of war the Minister 
of Agriculture called together the senior officials in the Department to discuss 
ways and means “to keep Canadian agriculture functioning in a manner which 
would supply the food and fibre needs of the people of Canada and their Allies 
during the period of the war and leave the Canadian farmer, as far as possible, 
in a position to follow his normal programme when peace returns.” This 
informal group was set up as an Agricultural Supplies Committee on September 9, 
1939. The Committee consisted of six senior officials of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and its function was to act as a central directive 
agency. As the tasks of the committee became greater it was necessary to 
enlarge this group and on March 6, 1940, the name was changed to Agricultural 
Supplies Board. The Board was given broader powers and increased duties. The 
general purpose of the Board is to ensure the utilization of the agricultural 
resources of Canada to the best advantage during the war. In detail, the Board 
is to provide direction in agricultural production and to safeguard, maintain 
and distribute supplies of feed, seed, fertilizers, and other materials used in 
agricultural production and for the preparation and conservation of agricultural 
products. 

The Board co-operates with the Provinces, with producer organizations, with 
such advisory committees representative of producer or trade organization as 
developments may require from time to time, and with the various divisions of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture. In addition, two members of the 
Agricultural Supplies Board are members of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
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It should be pointed out that the Board limits itself to proposals for 
production programmes in the light of wartime needs. The carrying forward 
of the specific programmes suggested, however, is recognized by the Board as the 
function of the provincial authorities in co-operation with producer organizations 
and officers of Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

The problems and responsibilities that the Board faces vary from time 
to time. It has encouraged increased output of certain types of supplies that 
were produced in Canada but not in sufficient quantity to meet wartime needs 
such as vegetable seeds, flaxseed, dairy products, hogs and eggs. It has assisted 
in the movement of supplies to areas where they were needed as in the case of 
feeds. The search for new sources of or substitutes for materials formerly 
imported from countries now cut off by war developments, for example certain 
fertilizers and pesticides, has been encouraged. In addition since its inception 
the Board has been interested in the control of exports of such commodities that 
are required by Canada for agricultural purposes and consumption. During the 
first 18 months of the war, control over exports was exercised by separate 
order in council for each commodity, and applications for export permits were 
made to the Board direct. In April, 1941, such control measures were consoli- 
dated under the Export Permit Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, a new Branch established for this purpose. The Board recommends 
or refuses all applications for export licences received by the Permit Branch for 
the export of any of the commodities which have been brought under export 
control, on the Board’s recommendation, such as millfeeds, fertilizers and seeds. 

The Board has also encouraged and assisted in the establishment of dehydra- 
tion plants for eggs and vegetables. It assisted in getting priorities on materials of 
importance in war industries, for example wire for fences, milk cans and other 
equipment needed for production. It is important to point out at this time 
that the Agricultural Supplies Board makes representations to the Department 
of Munitions and Supply as regards priorities. This Department is responsible 
for the allocation of war materials for munition, industrial and farm needs. 
Thus the Fertilizer and Pesticides Administrator has to work within the bounds 
set by the chemical controller, as certain chemicals are required for munitions 
and fertilizers and pesticides: In the case of farm equipment which is now 
rationed owing to the shortage of steel, the Supplies Board, through its technical 
adviser on farm machinery presents the farmer’s requirements to the Adminis- 
trator for Farm and Construction Machinery and Municipal Equipment. In 
addition, agricultural advisory committees to arbitrate, if necessary, on individual 
ees requests for machinery have been set up in fourteen areas throughout 

anada. 

From the very start the Board established committees on seed supplies, 
fertilizers and pesticides, whose jobs were to maintain, conserve and promote 
better use of various agricultural supplies. In the latter part of 1941 and 
beginning of 1942, Administrators for Seeds, Feeds, Fertilizers and Pesticides 
and Flax Fibre were appointed. The job of these administrators is mainly to 
regulate the distribution of these products so as to meet present and potential 
needs. The duties of the Administrators on the whole are inspection; possession 
and disposition of the product in question; fixing quantities that may be bought 
and sold or distributed; licensing; and with the concurrence of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board fixing maximum, minimum or specific prices or markups. 

The Administrators are responsible to the Agricultural Supplies Board in so 
far as their main work of ensuring supplies is concerned; they likewise have been 
named by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as Administrators of prices as 
they apply to the products over which their jurisdiction extends. 

Three boards have been established to deal with specific products or groups 
of products, Bacon, Dairy Products, and Special Products, respectively, and to 
administer the export contracts with the United Kingdom Food Ministry. 
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The Bacon Board.*—The Bacon Board of 4 members and one secretary 
manager and its Advisory Committee of 8 was established on December 20, 1939, 
and commenced operations January 20, 1940. The prime reason for the 
establishment of this Board was that the British Ministry of Food felt that 
movement of bacon from Canada to the United Kingdom could be facilitated if 
supervised by a single agency. 

The chief duties of the Board are as follows: To ensure regular supplies of 
bacon as required; to arrange price differentials between grades so as to ensure 
maintenance of pre-war quality as specified by the Bacon Agreement; to regulate 
marketings to the extent necessary to ensure that export requirements will be 
available; to store product in order to supplement supply in seasons when 
current marketings are inadequate; to see that hog prices bear a fair relation 
to the agreed price for bacon and to create a fund out of returns on exports 
during ensuing months from which to support hog and bacon prices later in the 
year (advances in the price of bacon to be reflected in the price paid for hogs) 
and to pay storage charges. 

The Board has played an active part in the negotiation of 3 of the 4 bacon 
contracts with the British Food Ministry, and supervised the carrying out of 
contract commitments. This has necessitated extensive control over the whole 
hog industry, including production programmes, marketing, processing, storage, 
transportation and domestic distribution. The Board delivers bacon to the 
British Food Ministry at Canadian Seaboard at which point the latter assumes 
responsibility for transportation to the British consumer. The British Govern- 
ment makes payment to the Bacon Board on two major grades of Wiltshire sides, 
A and B, with the Board making settlement to packers on a fully graded basis 
covering 24 different grades, weights and selections of sides as well as the various 
cuts, 


Dairy Products Board—The Board was established in May 1940. It was 
given the power to make all arrangements for the export of cheese and other 
dairy products as required by the British Ministry of Food. 

The powers of the Board in more detail are to regulate and arrange for 
export, to require storing for future delivery, to determine prices to be paid 
manufacturers or exporters, to determine price differentials, to inspect dairy 
products and to reject products of poor quality for shipment to allied countries, 
to require exporters or manufacturers to give prioity to delivery of cheese for 
Britain, to fix minimum prices to be paid manufacturers and exporters, to 
require periodical returns, to license manufacturers and exporters, to determine 
the quantity of any dairy product owned or held by any person. 

In brief the Board has at one time or another regulated the total stocks of 
cheese and butter in storage, allocated supplies for home and export consumption, 
and expedited the movement of dairy products overseas. 


The Special Products Board.—Consisting of 3 members, was organized in 
April, 1941. The establishment of this Board was the outcome of a number 
of meetings between the Agricultural Supplies Board and representatives of 
the egg and poultry industry interested in the export of surplus Canadian eggs 
to the United Kingdom. Because of the expressed desire of the British Food 
Ministry to deal with a single agency in the export of eggs it was suggested that 
a special egg and poultry committee should be established to purchase and for- 
ward from Canada such eggs as might be required to fill British orders. In view 
of the fact that there were no definite long term contracts between the Dominion 
Government and the above Ministry covering eggs and poultry, it was decided 
to set up, instead of a special eggs and poultry committee, a Special Products 
Board which could deal not only with eggs and poultry export orders but also 
with orders for any other agricultural product for which arrangements for 





* Wor more detail on the activities of the Bacon Board see Articles in Economic Annalist— 
“October, 1940; February, 1941; October, 1941; October, 1942. 
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handling had not already been provided for under the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, the Dairy Products Board or the Bacon Board. 

The powers of the Board include the right to regulate exports of products 
not covered by the other boards, to require anyone to deliver products needed 
at seaboard and to store if necessary, to determine prices to be paid provided 
the purchase price and all costs except administration are met out of amount 
received from United Kingdom Government. In addition to eggs and poultry 
the Board is also responsible for shipping such products as vegetables, apples 
and other fruits. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—This Board was also established as 
soon as war was declared in September, 1939. The price and distribution 
problems of agricultural products are only one group of problems with which 
the Board deals. Its powers have gradually been extended until to-day it 
exercises supreme legal authority over prices of goods and services of any kind 
whatsoever. It has the power to control the supply of all goods and services 
other than war material and supplies. 

The function of the Board is to assure an adequate and continuous distribu- 
tion of goods and services at reasonable prices and to prevent hoarding and 
profiteering. 

Although the Board has appointed its own administrators, in a number of 
important instances it operates wholly or in part through previously constituted 
authorities. In the case of agriculture these include the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Bacon Board, Dairy Products Board, the several administrators of the Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board and the various provincial milk control boards. In all 
cases, however, concurrence of the Board is required in any matter affecting the 
fixing of maximum and minimum prices or markups. Through reciprocal repre- 
sentatives the Board maintains close contact with the central authorities in the 
field of agriculture. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is also responsible 
for rationing at the consumer level. 

In order to effectively administer maximum wholesale and retail prices, 
and to assure a satisfactory distribution of foodstuffs from producers to dealers, 
processors, manufacturers and ultimately consumers a food administration was 
set up. 


The Foods Administration—The Foods Administration Board is headed 
by a Foods Administrator. There are six Assistant Administrators, each 
in charge of one of the main sections into which the administration is divided. 
The main groups are: live stock and live stock products; fresh and processed 
fruits and vegetables: fishery products; manufactured foods; imported foods; 
and exports and distribution. Each assistant administrator has one or more 
directors in his division who are in charge of separate commodities. The Fats 
and Oils Administrator is not part of the Foods Administration but reports 
through that agency in respect to edible fats and oils. In addition there are 
numerous advisory committees which act in the capacity of consultants for the 
various administrators. 

The Foods Administration is also interested in the problem of production 
in so far as it may affect adequate domestic civilian supplies. Accordingly it 
‘ has been responsible for milk and butter subsidies. It has also been responsible 
for price adjustments that have resulted in increased returns to producers. 
Besides that definite statements have been issued from time to time calling for 
increased production of some specific commodity. 

Wherever possible the Foods Administration and the various boards set 
up by the Department of Agriculture co-operate in formulating and administer- 
ing policy. Four Department of Agriculture officials act as joint administrators 
for the Administration and the Agricultural Supplies Board. Wherever possible 
the functions of each group of agencies is defined so as to avoid duplication. 
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In addition to the Foods Administration there are several other agencies 
operating as representatives of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. These 
are as follows: 

The Canadian Wheat Board acts as administrator of grains for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. This agency was first created by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in July, 1935. Its functions are to buy and sell grains, regulate delivery 
and storage, and administer prices. 

The Canadian Wool Board Limited was set up in March 1942, by order in 
council for the purpose of acquiring, collecting, selling, and otherwise dealing in 
domestic and foreign wool. The reason for organizing the Board is found in the 
text of the order in council. “Due to the potential endangering of the supply of 
wool for Canadian requirements, it is deemed to be in the national interest 
to regulate the acquisition, conservation and distribution of domestic and foreign 
wool and related products, and to increase the production of wool in Canada by 
assuring to sheep growers a stable market at known prices for all production of 
wool during the present war and one producing year thereafter.” 

The Wool Board acts as an agent for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in the purchase and distribution of the domestic clip for use as deemed wise in 
either military or civilian consumption. The Board is also giving major atten- 
tion to ways and means of improving wool and popularizing the domestic product 
with the Canadian manufacturer. 

The Wartime Food Corporation Limited was established in July 1942 as a 
subsidiary of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation when a tight 
supply situation developed on the beef cattle market. The Corporation was set 
up under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to operate in the domestic market 
and is given the power to buy and sell agricultural products. One of the first 
tasks of the Corporation was to ensure domestic supply of beef by means of 
purchases on the open market and control of exports of beef cattle. 

The Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation is a company, wholly 
owned by the Crown and is directly responsible to the Minister of Finance 
and to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It has the responsibility for * 
administering the subsidies or other forms of assistance which may be required 
in connection with increased production at home and imports from other 
countries. 

From the viewpoint of the farmer the activities of the Board are extremely 
important. By setting maximum and, in many cases minimum prices it provides 
guidance and incentive for the production of desired agricultural products. 

In addition to these specialized agencies there are several joint committees. 


Food Requirements and Production Capacity.—A special Committee 
was set up in October 1942, representative of the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Reconstruction Committee, and the 
agricultural sub-committee of the Joint Economic Committees of the United 
States and Canada. The purpose of this committee was to determine the food 
requirements, domestic and export, and the nation’s productive capacity. 

The Committee worked out agricultural production objectives for 1943. 
These objectives were presented for approval to the provincial representatives 
who met in Ottawa in December of last year. Although programmes and policies 
had been disscussed with provincial government representatives and with the 
officials of farm organizations from time to time, this was the first time that 
specific overall production objectives have been set up as directives for farmers 
in making their plans for the new year. 

Food Requirements Committee.—Each of the agencies described so far 
has its specific job in rounding out the food policy. However, no one agency 
can go ahead on its own in determining a set policy, disregarding other govern- 
mental bodies. As a matter of fact the representatives of departments and 
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agencies of government found that in the formulation of policies most helpful 
to the war effort in regard to food production and supply, frequent exchanges of 
opinions were necessary. Thus Canada’s food commitments to the United 
Nations have to be considered in relation to its capacity to produce, the 
domestic price ceiling, and the essential requirements of foods for domestic 
consumption. While Canada itself is not represented on the Combined Food 
Board (United Kingdom and United States), it has membership on all the sub- 
committees of the Combined Food Board in which it has a substantial interest. 
The various Canadian agencies and departments co-operate with this Board in 
supplying information on Canadian supplies, requirements and plans for produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

In order to facilitate co-operation among the various governmental bodies 
and to centralize all sources of information issued, an overall co-ordinating and 
advisory agency known as the Food Requirements Committee was set up on 
October 22, 1942. 

The Committee is composed of representatives of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, External Affairs, Finance, Fisheries, Trade and Commerce, Pensions and 
National Health and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

This Committee considers all major questions of policy connected with food 
production and supply in Canada and with the supply of Canadian foodstuffs to 
other nations. In detail the Committee supervises the preparation of information 
on Canada’s food position which it may desire to furnish to the Combined Food 
Board or any other similar body. It acts in advisory capacity on matters 
affecting food supply referred to it by the Cabinet War Committee, or by any 
of the departments and agencies of Government. The Committee has to 
deal with questions of policy arising out of the need for co-ordinating Canada’s 
export commitments to the United Nations, the domestic food needs, and other 
factors which must be taken into account to ensure a balanced war effort. It 
makes recommendations on matters concerning embargoes or other export and 
import restrictions of foodstuffs, and on all proposed agreements concerning 
external trade in food. 


Sub-Committees on Agriculture of the Joint Economic Committees of 
the United States and Canada.—The sub-committee was organized in the late 
fall of 1941. The functions of the committee as stated are to deal with the 
present and post-war problems of agricultural adjustments in the United 
States and Canada. Attention was first directed to specific current problems that 
pressed for immediate consideration. Accordingly, a series of resolutions with 
recommendations were presented to the Joint Economie Committees affecting 
production and trade in vegetable oils, fats, feed grains, potatoes and starch, 
and relating to the movement of farm machinery and labour. These recom- 
mendations were approved by the Joint Economic Committees and by the two 
governments, and steps were taken to put them into effect. 

One of the main purposes of the agricultural sub-committee is to work out a 
programme whereby a greater degree of co-ordination in agricultural production 
and trade is to be achieved between Canada and the United States. Specifically 
it means the determination jointly of productive capacity and production goals 
or objectives in relation to the food requirements of the United Nations. 
Another task for the agricultural sub-committee is to work out methods of 
making adjustments from a wartime agriculture to a post-war agriculture. 

Another step in the interests of further co-ordinating agriculture production 
and food distribution in the two countries was taken in January 1943 when a 
Canadian delegation headed by the Minister of Agriculture conferred with the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture and members of staff in Washington. 
At these meetings production objectives or goals were compared, shifts in 
production and export were discussed and an agreement in principle, on rationing, 
was reached. The conference also resulted in the establishment of a joint agri- 
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- cultural committee to keep under constant review, matters concerned with the 
production and distribution of agricultural products. 

In summation, the various boards, committees and administrations are 
merely the mechanisms that put agricultural policy into effect. Policy making 
is a function of a people and its government. 


THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MEATS IN CANADA 
H. K. Leckie 


The current widespread interest in nutrition has centred attention on the 
protective foods. Among these, meat is included along with other animal 
products such as milk, butter, cheese and eggs. Canadians, in common with 
other Anglo-Saxon peoples living under similar climatic conditions, have always 
been fairly heavy consumers of meats. The production of meat animals on 
Canadian farms has not lagged behind either, enabling this country to supply 
not only domestic requirements, but to export surplus live stock and dressed 
meats. During World War II live stock production, particularly in the case 
of hogs, has received still greater emphasis and the total supply of meats in 
1942 exceeded all previous records. Despite this fact, however, there has been 
much discussion of meat shortages, and, in actual fact temporary depletion of 
supplies has occurred. Meat rationing has been mentioned as a distinct possi- 
bility within the near future. In view of the apparent anomaly of famine in 
the midst of plenty, let us briefly consider some aspects of the situation. 


Production.—The chief meat animals raised on Canadian farms are cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. Before beef, pork, veal, mutton and lamb appear on the meat 
counters throughout the country, however, important intermediate processes of 
marketing, slaughter and processing must take place. In earlier days most of 
the slaughter of live stock took place on the producers’ own farms, but there 
has since developed centralization of the meat packing industry, with abattoirs 
located in all parts of the country. The live stock a farmer raises, therefore, 
may be disposed of in various ways including (1) slaughter on the farm for 
home consumption, (2) sale to a butcher for local consumption, (3) sale to a 
large packing plant for local or more remote domestic consumption or for 
export processing. Still another alternative is the direct export of animals alive. 
Accurate statistics of the number of animals slaughtered in the larger plants 
are available, since they operate, for the most part, under government inspec- 
tion, but less information is available as to the extent of local and farm slaughter. 
So important has the packing industry become in the urban meat supply how- 
ever, that when a sufficient volume of live animals fails to flow into these com- 
mercial slaughtering channels something serious develops in the meat distribu- 
tion system. | 

In the year 1942 government inspected plants slaughtered approximately 
6.2 million hogs, nearly 1.0 million cattle, about 667,000 calves and 825,000 
sheep and lambs. Compared with previous years, hog slaughterings were slightly 
below 1941 but higher than any other year on record, and almost double the 
years immediately prior to the war. Cattle slaughterings were also a little 
below 1941, but higher than other recent years. Slaughterings of calves were 
a littlé below any year since 1936, while in the case of sheep and lambs, slaughter- 
ings compared favourably with any recent year. Although the number of 
hogs and cattle slaughtered in inspected plants in 1942 was a little lower than 
in 1941, higher average slaughter weights resulted in a greater total weight of 
dressed meats. In addition to these animals known to be killed and processed 
in inspected plants, there were a very considerable number of animals disposed 
of through farm or local slaughter. In recent years there are indications that 
a substantial portion of the cattle, hogs, sheep, lambs and calves produced 
in this country never reach the killing floors of inspected plants and there is 
reason to believe that in 1942 this proportion was even higher than normal 
for various reasons. 
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The total supply of dressed meats available from live stock slaughtered 
under inspection in 1942 was approximately 1.4 billion pounds. This compares 
with 1.3 billion pounds in 1941 and an average of a little under 1.0 billion 
pounds in the years from 1936 to 1940. Of the total 1942 production, nearly 
500 million pounds or roughly one-third, was used to meet export requirements. 

Consumption.—The consumer demand for meats varies as a result of the 
influence of many factors, such as the meat supply and price situation, occupa- 
tions, racial extraction and income. According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ estimate, the “Average Canadian” in recent years has accounted for 
the disappearance of around 50 pounds of each of beef and pork, 10 pounds 
of veal and 5 pounds of mutton and lamb, or a total of 115 pounds of these 
meats. These figures as quoted are only approximate, and vary from year to 
year, but may be used as a guide. This indicates an average meat consumption 
of from 35 to 40 ounces per week. This is approximately equal to the reported 
average peacetime consumption in the United States, England and Germany, 
about 50 per cent above similar figures for France, Holland, Belgium and over 
3 times greater than Italy. In most of these countries meat rationing is of 
course now in effect. The United States Office of War Information, in compar- 
ing rations with the present voluntary allowance of 40 ounces per week in 
that country, indicates an average weekly meat allotment of 31 ounces in 
England, 124 ounces in Germany, 9 ounces in France, 105 ounces in Holland, 
5 ounces in Belgium and Italy. 

With a high percentage of the population employed, working harder, and 
. receiving better pay than during pre-war years, the demand in Canada for 
foodstuffs, as well as other commodities, has sharply inereased. Although 
the total output of meats has been stepped up, Canada has been asked to 
supply Britain with increasing quantities of bacon, until exports are now double 
the amount shipped in the first year of the war, and about 4 times as large as 
in immediate pre-war years. In addition, the demands of the armed forces, 
granted some priority over civilian consumption, are on the increase, as well 
as certain other special wartime requirements. <A situation has developed 
within the last few months, therefore, whereby civilian consumers found that 
they could not always obtain the quantity of meat they would like to buy, and 
for which they had the necessary purchasing power. In fact, due to imperfect 
distribution it is quite probable some were not able to satisfy immediate daily 
needs for meat, especially in larger cities. The fact that price ceilings were 
in effect prevented the ordinary automatic consumption brake in the form of 
rising prices, from operating. Fortunately, however, Canadian consumers 
have had available fairly liberal stocks of protein foods to substitute for meats, 
including cheese, poultry, fish and cereals. To date, therefore, there has 
probably been nothing worse than temporary inconvenience, and dietary studies 
tend to indicate that total supplies of protein foods are still considerably in 
excess of what is considered a safe minimum. 


Summary.—Since the outbreak of the war, meat production in Canada 
has been at a high level. Domestic consumption and exports have also sharply 
increased, however, making total supplies short in relation to the potential 
demand at controlled prices. There has not been a real meat shortage in the 
sense that supplies are inadequate for dietary requirements, but consumers 
have not been able to buy all the meat they desired at all times and in all areas. 
In 1943 the total supply of meats will probably be even larger than the record 
1942 output, but the quantity of bacon required for export is also considerably 
larger, and military and other special requirements have increased. Thus 
domestic consumers cannot expect larger supplies than were available in 1942. 
In order to ensure the largest possible production of meats and fats, the keynote 
of the 1943 agricultural programme in Canada calls for the feeding of larger 
numbers of live stock, and the production of larger quantities of feed grain as 
reserve feed stocks. This policy is based on the sound premise that meat is 
one of the vital food weapons of this war. 
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CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN LARGE FAMILIES 
CHARLOTTE I, JOHNSTON 


Numerous studies in Canada and elsewhere have shown a relation between 
the consumption of food and the number of children in the family. 

As children require more milk than adults, families containing a large 
number of children might be expected to use more milk on the average than 
would those with fewer children, but the contrary relation appears to hold. 
In 1935 a survey! of the consumption of milk and cheese was carried out in 
3,130 urban, village and rural households of Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 
Among them it was found that, although families consisting of adults used 
0.72 of a pint of milk per person per day, the daily consumption of milk de- 
creased, with one exception, from 0.78 of a pint per person to 0.68 of a pint, 
as the number of children increased from 1 to 6. A study? of the consumption 
of milk in Vancouver in 1936 showed that, while the average amount used per 
person per day increased from 0.62 of a pint by families of adults only to 
0.76 of a pint by those containing 2 children, families of 3 children used 0.63 
of a pint per person per day, and in families of 4 or more children daily con- 
sumption was only 0.51 of a pint per person. The average amount of milk 
used as a beverage by children decreased from 1.21 pints per day in one-child 
households to 0.60 of a pint in families of 4 or more children. 

Cheese consumption by the families of the 1985 survey® above mentioned 
displayed even greater variation as the family increased in size. Households 
of 1 or 2 adults and no children used 10.2 pounds of cheese per person per 
year and consumption decreased to 3.7 pounds as the number of children rose 
to 7 or more. 

Figures obtained from the same families, relating to the consumption of 
meat, fish and eggs, were combined with those of a survey of 2,060 families, 
conducted in the cities of St. John, Montreal and Vancouver in 1936. In 


_ households of 1 or 2 adults consumption of eggs per person declined steadily 


from 30 dozen to 12 dozen per year as the number of children in the household 
increased from 1 to 5 or more. Meat consumption went down from 133 pounds 
per person per year to about one-half that quantity, while fish consumption 
was reduced from 20 to 10 pounds per year as the number of children increased. 
A smaller consumption by very young children of these protein foods would 
be expected, but they are as necessary to children of 12 years and over as to 
adults, excepting the very active. Such reductions as those noted are therefore 
not to be explained by lower requirements. 

From data obtained in the urban areas of Halifax and Sydney and in a 
number of towns and villages of Nova Scotia in 1941, it was found that as the 
number of children in the families increased from none to 5 or more, the con- 
sumption of apples per person decreased, with one exception, from 61 pounds 
to 39 pounds per year. In those groups the use of oranges per person decreased 
steadily from 34 to 15 pounds per person per year, and that of grapefruit was 
reduced from 12 pounds to 3 pounds in families of 4 or more children. 

Yearly food expenditures according to the number of children per family 
in 1,135 wage-earner families of British origin having incomes from $450 to 
$2,000 were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in “Family Income 
and Expenditures in Canada 1937-1938”, as follows: 

Number of Children: 1 2 3 4 5 

Expenditure per person: $123 *104 $90 $8 $72 





1An EFeonomic Study of the Consumption of Milk and Cream in Certain Urban and 
Rural Districts of Canada, by W. C. Hopper and G. P. Boucher, Economics Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
An Kepnomic Study of the Consumption of Pfilkk and Cream in Vancouver, by Charlotte 
I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
8An Miconomic Study of Cheese Consumptio: in Certain Urban and Rural Districts of 
Canada, by G. P. Boucher and W. C. Hopper, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 
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No figures are available showing the proportion of Canadian children in 
large families. In the 3,130 families of Quebec, Ontario and Alberta inves- 
tigated in 1935, 49 per cent of the children under 17 years of age were in 
families containing 4 or more children of that age. Forty per cent of the 
children under 18 years of age of the families in the Nova Scotia survey referred 
to above were in families containing 4 or more children. In the Vancouver 
survey of 1936, it was found that 30 per cent of the children were in families 
of 4 or more. (In 1931 British Columbia had the smallest number of children 
per family of all provinces.) | 

A relation similar to that found in Canada between the milk consumed 
and number of children in the family was obtained from an inquiry covering 
9,278 families in 59 cities of the United States in 1936; there was an increase 
in milk consumption per person in families of one child over families of adults 
only, but thereafter the average quantity used decreased with each additional 
child. 

A recent publication! reports food expenditures in Middle Atlantic and 
North Central Village of United States in 1935-36. “The family’s food bill 
reflects an increase in the numbers and ages of children much more clearly 
than do expenditures for such things as use of the automobile. . . A second 
child added to the household must have his own food, but he can share the room 
of his older brother and ride in the family car. The rise in outlays for food, 
however, with the addition of another family member to be fed does not cor- 
respond to the increasing food needs.” 

Figures for the average value per meal per food unit? show clearly the 
nutritional trend as more are added to the family. The food of a young 
husband and wife with an income of $500 to $999 averaged $0.119 a unit- 
meal; that of families with one child under 16 from $0.114 to $0.099; that of 
families witih 2 childlren under 16 from $0.099 to $0.083, and families with 3 or 4 
children under 16 kept their food outlays per unit at an average of $0.073 

er meal. ; 
‘ Savings in food costs may have been effected by more careful purchasing, 
by patronizing stores which did not give credit or extra services, by buying 
by grade and in large quantities, and by cooking foods at home. Less expensive 
but equally good food may have been bought. There is some reason to suppose 
that housewives with larger families and perhaps more experience would make 
these savings to a certain extent. 

“Large families were likely to spend so little for food that their diets were 
below the safety line, nutritionally, when incomes were as limited as at the 
level $500-$999. Of the group with three or four children under 16, about 
three-fourths probably had diets that would be graded poor; fewer than 1 
percent, diets that would be graded good, according to evidence provided by the 
money value of their food, Almost nine-tenths were in one of the two lower 
food-spending classes; that is, their weekly expenditures fell below $2.07 a 
unit, being less than $0.095 a unit-meal. About one-fourth were in the lowest 
of the five classes and only 11 percent were in the third, i.e., $2.08-$2.76. 
Even at this third level, diets of about one-third of the families would be 
graded poor; as few as 6 percent, good... 

“Even when income was appreciably higher, $1,500-$1,999, almost one- 
fifth, 19 percent, of the families with three or four children under 16 were 
spending less than $0.095 a meal a unit,” 

The Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on Nutrition examined 
food consumption in Many countries in the years before 1937. Examples of 


1 Family Spending and Saving as related to the age of wife and age and number of children, 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture. 


_ 2 The food-expenditure unit takes account of Sex, age, and activity of family members, 
being based upon the relation between the amount spent for food for a moderately active 


aul as compared with the amounts spent for other household members at the same dietary 
evel. 
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the effect of size of family on individual consumption in various countries are 
given in the final report. Figures from three income groups in Czecho-Slovakia 
showed that, with an increase in the number of children in each income group, 
the consumption per unit of the protective foods, butter, milk, eggs, cheese, 
fruit and vegetables, fell, while the use of the more filling bread and potatoes 
and cheap fat tended to increase. From a German inquiry it was seen that 
families with 4 children spent per consumption unit from 52 to 75 per cent less 
on meat, fish, eggs, fruit, vegetables and butter than did families with the same 
- income but no children. The former families spent 26 to 37 per cent more on 
potatoes and white and black bread and 71 per cent more on margarine. 

The relation between decreasing consumption of food and increasing num- 
ber of children in the family which has been found to exist is undoubtedly 
largely the result of decreased income per person. It is true that as a family 
increases its total income is likely to rise. The older children may become wage- 
earners, but their wages will be low. The earnings of the father tend to be 
higher as he becomes more experienced in his work, but they will not often 
increase sufficiently to maintain, upon division, the same allowance per person 
as was possible with the smaller family. Among families with high incomes, 
the proportion spent on food is so small that the cost for an additional mem- 
ber is unimportant, but few Canadian families are in that favourable position. 
From a sample count of the earnings of wage-earners in Canada, obtained 
from the 1941 census, it has been found that even in that year of relative pros- 
perity, earnings of one-third of the urban heads of families did not exceed 
$999, and another one-third earned from $1,000 to $1,499. 

Proper feeding of the children of the nation is necessary to enable them 
to develop physically and mentally to their greatest capacity and to produce a 
strong, vigorous and intelligent people. As wages are payment for work per- 
formed, there is no economic basis for linking the wages paid with the number 
of children the wage-earner has to support. Where the income of the parents 
is not sufficient to provide their children with adequate food, some other agency 
should do so. In Canada where we are so well equipped to produce food, there 
is no justification for malnutrition among children. An excellent way to 
ensure that each child of school age receives adequate food, is to have it supplied 
at school. 

Milk, for instance, can be handled very easily at school. “Perhaps the 
most significant feature of the deterioration in nutrition to be found in large 
families among the lower income groups is the decline in the consumption of 
milk. Milk has been established by nutrition experts to be not only the most 
valuable element in the diet of children, but also an element for which no 
substitute has been found. A decline in the milk consumption is therefore 
practically synonymous with the deterioration of nutrition.’’1 Although there 
may be a shortage of milk at the present time, there is no section of the popula- 
tion which should have greater priority in milk than the children. In Britain 
today, children in schools get one-third of a pint of milk per day for one-half 
penny and may get one-half a pint at home as well. Children under 5 years 
and pregnant and nursing mothers are allowed one pint of milk at a reduced 
rate or free. A scheme for distributing milk to children at one cent a glass is 
in operation in some cities of the United States. 

The provision of food other than milk to children at school is not a new and 
untried project. Since 1906, various schemes have been in effect in Britain 
for providing meals at school and for giving them free to necessitous children. 
In Norway before the war, a breakfast consisting of milk, bread, butter and 
fruit or vegetables was supplied to school children. In Uruguay in 1937, school 
children were fed at six centres and other meals were provided for mothers and 
children in three centres in Montevideo. The United States has had a school 


, 1Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the Relation of Nutri- 
tion to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy. . 
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lunch policy for several years by which many of the foods declared to be surplus 
were bought by the Surplus Marketing Administration (now Agricultural 
Marketing Administration) and distributed free to school children. More than 
6,000,000 children participated in free school lunches in one month during 
1942, receiving 36,500 tons of food. 





NOTES 


On December 22, 1942, the Manitoba Electrification Inquiry Commission 
submitted its report in which it recommends extension of hydro-electric power 
to the majority of Manitoba’s 58,686 farm homes. It recommends that the 
project be started immediately after the war with a minimum of 1,000 farms 
serviced the first year, ang steadil”increasing each year, and at least 25,000 
at the end of ten years. 

Tt is estimated that the capital cost for these 25,000 farms based on 1939 
prices and the attainment of 80 per cent saturation of possible farm services 
would be $16,831,687.50. The per farm cost for lines and service installations 
will average $673. 

The Commission indicates that if the minimum bill is set at $3.60 per month 
the farmer will find it economical to use this power to replace present costs 
such as coal oil, radio battery recharging and so forth. In addition it would 
relieve both the farmer and his wife of a great deal of the drudgery of the 
farm and home. 

In general it is recommended that densely populated farm areas be serviced 
first. In the less densely settled areas and where it is practical and essential, 
the Commission suggests that farmers themselves should be organized into 
self-help bodies (or co-operative associations similar to those in the United 
States). Under such a set-up they would receive credit or cash for procuring 
materials and doing other work in order to reduce the cost of the lines and 


enable the farmers to build up a fund for the purchases of wiring materials 


and appliances. 


In a report, issued February, 1942, on storage and irrigation works required 
to utilize fully Canada’s share of international streams in Southern Alberta, the 
St. Mary and Milk Rivers Water Development Committee recommends that 
Canada should construct at an early date, as a post-war project the necessary 
~ irrigation works to protect by beneficial use its share of the St. Mary and Milk 
Rivers. It is estimated that the total cost required to fully and economically 
utilize Canada’s share of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers for the irrigation of 
345,000 acres of land on the basis of pre-war prices is estimated at $15,178,439 or 
$43.99 per acre, including construction, operation deficits, land preparation, and 
colonization costs over a 14-year period of development. An interesting recom- 
mendation by the Committee calls for the settlement and colonization of the 
irrigated lands. As a matter of fact the Committee put it in the following 
manner, ‘‘a policy, which combines to.a large degree sound land-use prac- 
tices with individual rehabilitation, can be readily accepted as further justifica- 
tion for the development of feasible irrigation projects.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Payrolls disbursed after the beginning of February 1943, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were 5:8 per cent larger than those paid out 
at the beginning of January. Index numbers of payrolls and employment on a 
June 1, 1941 base show that there has been an increase of 18:5 per cent in the 
number of persons employed in eight leading industrial groups while the weekly 
earnings of employees in these groups were 39-5 per cent higher than at the 
basic date. 

Between February 1942 and February 1943 there was an increase of 
9-6 per cent in employment and 17-7 per cent in payrolls. The more rapid 
rise in payrolls is attributable to concentration of employment in heavy indus- 
tries in which the rates of pay are above average and the payment of overtime 
general; the extension of cost of living bonuses which have been increased at 
one time or another; actual increases in wages based on experience gained and 
in some cases actual increases in rates of pay. The prevalence of strikes in 
key industries has been a disturbing factor affecting wage and price policies. 

Physical Volume of Business.—The index of the physical volume of 
business was 227-3 in February of this year, compared with 225-8 in January 
and 192-9 in February 1942. Increased output in war plants was the chief 
factor in the advance in the first two months of 1943. Construction as reflected 
in both contracts awarded and building permits issued showed a good gain, the 
index rising from 95 in January to 141 in February. The Index of Industrial 
Production rose from 254-6 in January to 267-8 in February. 

Retail Sales.—Retail sales in dollars averaged 9 per cent higher in 
February 1943 than in the same month of 1942. The increase in February of 
this year was largely attributable to increased sales of shoes. Sales in stores 
handling women’s clothing advanced sharply while those in Western Canada 
handling men’s clothing showed good increases. Such stores in eastern Canada 
either showed no increase in sales or very moderate advances. Stores handling 
food showed a 6 per cent increase in sales in February of this year. 

Wholesale Prices.—Wholesale prices in Canada advanced from 96:9 in 
- January to 97-5 in February and further increases were reflected in the weekly 
index of selected commodities for March which averaged higher than in the 
previous month. Wholesale prices of food advanced in March largely because 
of increased prices for wheat, steers and hogs. The Canadian Farm Products 
index has shown considerable strength in the early months of the year. The 
total index rose from 87:6 in January to 88-5 in February and the average 
of the weekly indexes for March was 92:4. The Field Products index advanced 
from 70:6 in January to 71:6 in February and in March the average for 
four weeks was 77:9. Higher prices for wheat, onions and potatoes accounted 
for the rise in March. The Animal Products index also showed a good gain. 
It was 116-9 in February but increased prices for cattle, hogs, hides and skins as 
well as poultry carried the weekly index to 118-2 in March. 

Conditions in United States.—The index of wholesale prices 
modities in the United States (1910-14=100) was 163 in J anuargy” of 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
19 


26=100 





Urban Farm 

Living Living | Physical |Industrial|} Indus- 

Allcom-| Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of] _ pro- trial 

modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 
(1) a 





Year 








(2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 79:0.) eae raat haves 53-7 
1014 65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 Po OR BURG BOS oe 54-4 
1915 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 86-3). | eae ee laa 54-8 
1916. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 03.26 il cuvereake | ie aa nee 58-8 
1917. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 Li1e6 Wee eeey, eee ee 67-4 
1918... 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 131640) aa Po ah See 78-0 
1919. 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 7153 65:5 93-1 
1920. . 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923. 98-0 81-5 73-3 95-1 121- 127; 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925.. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90 89-7 99-4 
1026.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113°7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1031. 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 18-7 74-0 95-4 
1933. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76-8 90-3 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95°9 
1937. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938. 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939. 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941. 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 119-9 
1942. 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 1658 No eybs: s BON eS e a anee e 
1935-39 = 100 
1942 
Anse 94-1 79-2 62-8 106-7 15s4 th oe 192-3 M16 ol a tae 
Feb... 94-6 80-4 64-4 107-3 11ST aly owe 192-9 1G Sati, Je 
Mar... 95-0 80-8 64-6 107-9 T1Ss0 eee ee 189-3 DOG eRe, ses 
April. 95-0 81-4 65-0 108-9 115-9 118-4 198-1 EE ae ae 
May... 95-2 80-2 65-5 104-8 116: tea 195-5 AVE aaa 
June.. 95-8 81-5 66-3 107-0 116; 7) sem 200-0 Potten 
July 96-1 81-1 67-7 103-5 $Y 7-0 count eae 203-7 ae S| ge niin 
Aug 955 81-3 68-4 103-0 11767) bee 205-7 aOR a tear Ee 
Sept 95-8 84-3 67-6 112-2 117540) Se 206-1 Cats th. Aaleaiial. 
Oct 96-6 85-7 67-9 115-5 117851 see eae 207-2 38 OVE ta ae 
Nov 97-0 86-5 68-4 116-7 118-601 .ca ee 207-8 220.8 04: aris 
Dec 97-0 87-1 69-0 117-3 118-87 [faire eee 221-2 PBOOBh eee 
1943 

Jan..... 97-1 87-6 70-6 116-2 1741)" ee 225-8 954-6. ]) cy eme: 
Feb 97-5 88-5 71-6 116-8 11600, (|.12 cone 227-3 267-8) Ui ee 
Mar 98-5 91-2 75-4 117-6 117-2 231-7 269-1 


1, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1942-43. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1942, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1942. 
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The index of Industrial Production was 200 (1935-39100) and the Cost of 
Living index 121. The February indexes of prices received by farmers (for 
which there is no comparable index available in Canada) were as follows: 
grains 138 as compared with 119 in February 1942; truck crops 301 and 199 
respectively; meat animals 214 against 173 in February 1942; dairy products 
179 and 147; chickens and eggs 170 compared with 135; for all groups (some of 
which have not been given in this review) the February 1943 index was 178 and 
that for February 1942 was 145. 

In 1942 more than 12 per cent of the food raised for human consumption in 
the United States went for military and Lend-Lease purposes. In 1943 these 
requirements are expected to take from 20 to 25 per cent of the beef produced; 
35 to 40 per cent of the pork; 25 to 30 per cent of the butter; 15 to 20 per cent 
of the cheese; 40 to 45 per cent of the condensed and evaporated milk; 
40 to 60 per cent of the lard; 20 to 25 per cent of the edible fats and oils; 
50 to 60 per cent of the fruits and vegetables; 10 to 15 per cent of the wheat 
and 15 to 20 per cent of the rice. This would be about 25 per cent of the total 
food production for human consumption. 

Even with the attainment of higher production goals in 1948 shortages in 
some foods are possible. ‘Transportation presents another problem. Thus 
civilians are likely to have less food available but it is believed that the 
rationing program and careful utilization and distribution of supplies will ensure 
enough food for a reasonably adequate civilian diet. 

As in this country, employment has increased and earnings in the lower 
income groups have risen. This has of course increased the domestic demand 
for food products. 


NOTES 


The Canadian Political Science Association will hold its annual meeting 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, May 24 and 25. Among the agricultural 
problems to be discussed are Farm Income and Farm Labour. 


Foreign Agriculture, published by the office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
United States Department of Agriculture, reports that: 

“Since thé outbreak of war agricultural production in continental Europe 
has declined, and imports of foodstuffs have been very much reduced. ‘The 
effects of these developments upon consumption were only partly offset by 
some diversion of crop production from feed to food uses and greater reliance 
on foodstuffs of vegetable origin—which in regard to total energy obtained is a 
more economical utilization of the products of the soil. Civilian per capita 
consumption of food in continental Europe, 1941-42, fell to an average of 
84 per cent of the pre-war level in total energy. Since large sectors of the 
populace, including most of the farm population, have scarcely been affected 
by the reduction in supplies, this average means that food consumption in other 
population groups has been drastically curtailed. There are also considerable 
differences as among individual countries and regions, and millions of people 
must subsist on as little as two-thirds or even one-half of the pre-war calories. 
On the other hand, the reductions that have occurred have not been great enough 
to make the food problem in the European Axis countries a decisive factor in the 
war. Germany’s food position continues far better than it was in the last war. 

As a result of changes in the consumption of individual products on the 
Continent, foodstuffs of animal origin supplied only 17 per cent of the total 
calories compared to 22 per cent before the war. The average supply of total 
protein in 1941-42 was about 8 per cent below pre-war; in animal protein alone 
the decline was probably as much as one-third. These declines and changes 
show the extent of Europe’s wartime food problem and the magnitude of the 
effort that will be required to overcome it after the war.” 

74863 =1} 
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ALBERTA DAIRY FARMERS’ LABOUR PROBLEMS 


H. L. Partrerson and B. H. KristsaANSon 


This study was designed to supplement the information already available 
on the Canadian farm labour situation in wartime. A study of the national 
aspects of farm labour in Canada has recently been made.1 While these 
investigations have been of a general nature it is the purpose of this paper to 
deal with the labour situation as it affects the farm unit, that is, the relation of 
farm labour to production. Moreover, the present analysis is confined to 
conditions on dairy farms in Alberta. Many dairy farmers have experienced 
a shortage of labour. Even when contract labour is available they are not able 
to utilize it to the extent that crop farmers do since the dairy requires continuous 
attention. Furthermore there is less opportunity of substituting machines for 
manpower on dairy farms. They are likely therefore to be affected most by any 
variations in supply of labour. Alberta’s dairy-farm labour situation will be 
viewed from three standpoints :— 

(1) The quantitative aspects and the differences in types of labour used, as 

well as the efficiency of this labour. 

(2) The changes which have occurred in (1) over the period of the three 

years covered by this study. 

(3) Seasonal variations in labour requirements. 


The area covered by this study corresponds closely to the region designated 
as “ Type of Farming Area Number 53” by McArthur and Coke. They describe 
it as follows: “The more northerly areas of the province tend to include a larger 
proportion of coarse grains, oats and barley, in their cropping program, with 
the result that larger numbers of cattle and hogs are kept on farms to utilize 
the feeds. This type of farming is general throughout the Edmonton, Red Deer 
and Vermilion section of the province with hog production particularly impor- 
tant.”2 Cattle, wheat and hogs are the three main enterprises on these farms 
and each contributes approximately equal receipts to the farm business. 


The data were obtained from cost-account records kept on farms producing 
for three types of markets: churning cream, inspected cream and wholemilk.3 
The number of co-operators in the first year of the study was 237 while 175 had 
completed records in 1941-42. Most of the latter group furnished data for the 
entire three years. 

The Man Equivalent Per Farm.—In order to appraise the amounts of 
the various types of labour, that is, day, month and year-labour, these were 
reduced to a single figure—the Man Equivalent. A full year’s labour performed 
by one man was termed a Man Equivalent or, stated in another way, the Man 
Equivalent was determined by dividing the total number of months of labour 
per farm (including the operator’s time) performed in one year, by 12. The 
producers of both inspected cream and wholemilk utilized approximately equal 
months of labour (table 1), while those producing churning cream required 
between 0-5 to 1 Man Equivalent less per farm. The total labour used as 
measured by the Man Equivalent per farm has shown some decline during the 
war years. Comparing the three types of producers those producing churning 
cream appear to have effected the greatest reductions in the amount of labour 
used between the first and the third year of the study. 


1 Campbell, B. A., and Coke, J., “Farm Labour in Wartime.” Mimeograph report, Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, July 1942. 

2 McArthur, I. 8., Coke, J., “Types of Farming in Canada” Publication 653, p. 14, Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, September 1939. 

8 These records were kept at the farms under the joint supervision of the Economics Division, 
Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture; the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture; the Board of Public Utility Commissioners; and the Department of Politcal Economy 
University of Alberta. : 

4 Total number co-operating 195. 
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TasLE 1.—Lasour Usgp on ALBERTA Datry Farms AccorDING To TyPE OF PRODUCER AND 
Size or Farm 1939-42 


————— 
—$—$—$—$——————_———————————————— oe 


Man Months un-| Live stock | Crop 
.e No. of | equivalent Months Days of paid family units acres 
Total acres farms | per farm hired | day-labour labour per | per man per 
(1) per farm | per farm farm (3) (3) Asie. 
CHURNING CREAM PRO- 
DUCERS— 
1939-40 | Under 300..... 55 1-8 1-9 16 8-2 13-6 57-2 
300-399........ 39 2-5 5-3 30 12-3 13-4 84-3 
400 and over 45 3-1 6-5 57 17-3 17-2 117-6 
1940-41 | Under 300..... 46 1-8 1-2 20 7°8 14-6 69-4 
300-399........ 30 2-0 2-5 25 8-6 18-8 103-5 
400 and over. 34 2-7 5-5 44 13-0 19-3 129-1 
1941-42 ees BOO ses 37 1-8 0-7 11 8-1 (4) (4) 
300-399........ pie 1-9 1-6 29 8-1 (4) (4) 
400 and over. 31 2-6 5-4 25 13-0 (4) (4) 
INSPECTED CREAM PrRO- 
DUCERS— 
1939-40 | Under 300..... 12 2-2 6-9 41 7-9 14-2 46-6 
300-399. ....... 16 3-1 10-2 26 15-3 12-9 71-6 
400 and over 23 3°8 11-0 58 22-0 17-8 114-2 
1940-41 ee: 300..... 10 2-1 5-4 50 6-6 16-2 51-1 
300-399........ 19 2-8 11-0 49 12-9 16-8 81-6 
400 and over. 20 3-9 11-4 93 20-3 18-5 112-3 
1941-42 | Under 300..... 12 2-2 6-3 30 7:5 (4) (4) 
300-399........ 14 2-7 6-8 56 11-2 (4) (4) 
400 and over.. 15 3-6 7-2 46 22°6 (4) (4) 
WHOLEMILK PRopUCERS— 
1939-40 | Under 300..... past 2-3 11:5 a1 4-4 14-9 50-2 
300-399. ....... 15 2°5 14-4 16 4-0 15-5 77-1 
400 and over 1 4-0 33°8 42 2-1 20-0 126-6 
1940-41 | Under 300..... 23 2-2 7-7 6 6-9 15-0 53-8 
800-399........ 11 2°6 8-6 14 10-4 13-5 77°4 
400 and over 11 3-5 23-7 41 5-8 19-9 123-5 
1941-42 | Under 300..... 21 1-9 4-1 24 6-8 (4) (4) 
300-399........ 13 2-4 8-7 45 7-0 (4) (4) 
400 and over. 9 3-7 25-2 40 5-7 (4) (4) 





(1) Includes operator’s time. 
(2) Other than operator. 
(3) Horses not included. 
(4) Not available at present. 


Hired Labour.—The number of months of hired labour per farm varied 
greatly between the three types of producers. Farmers producing for the 
churning cream market hired only a small fraction of the amount hired by the 
farmers producing for the wholemilk market (table 1). There was a pro- 
nounced trend downward in the quantity of labour hired on a monthly basis in 
all three groups between the first and last years of the study. This reduction 
was effected mainly during 1940-41 in the churning cream and wholemilk groups 
while the inspected cream producers effected their reduction largely during 
1941-42. Fluctuations in the amounts of day-labour used are discussed below. 

Unpaid Family Labour.1—In comparing the third year with the first 
the churning cream and the inspected cream producers used less family labour 
while the wholemilk producers employed more of this type of labour (table 1). 
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This shift from less hired to more family labour in the wholemilk group is to be 
explained by the increased employment of women in the dairy. Two. factors 
were responsible—one, the growing difficulty in obtaining competent male help, 
and second, the introduction of a large number of milking machines making the 
work less strenuous to women workers.? It is interesting to note in Figure 1 
that there was a consistent increase in the amount of unpaid family labour on 
the farms in the inspected cream group with the increase in total acres per farm. 
It should also be noted that the proportion of unpaid family labour to total 
labour increases as the size of farm is increased. 


Labour Efficiency.—The most striking feature of table 1 is the extent to 
which it indicates the effect of the size of farm on labour efficiency. It should 
be noted that the farms under 300 acres represent those farms which are less 
than a half-section in size (with a marked central tendency to the quarter- 
section) while the majority of the farms in the 300 to 399 acre group are half- 
section farms. While the data concerning the production per man were not 
available for the last year of the study there was ample evidence in the data 
covering the first two years to show that as the size of business increasd beyond 
399 acres per farm there was a marked increase in labour efficiency. This increase 
was indicated by the upward trend in both the number of live stock units 
handled per man and the number of crop acres per man.? With the exception 
of the wholemilk group there has been a general tendency toward greater 
efficiency in the use of labour within each size group. This is to be explained 
almost entirely by the increased work performed per man. It is quite probable 
that this increase in the amount of labour performed per worker resulted in 
even greater efficiency during 1941-42. Table 1 reveals a tendency for the effect 





TaBLe 2.—Errect oF Sizz or Farm Measurep By Apsustep Acres, EpmMonron DIstTRIcT Farms, 1940-41 











No. Average Man Average 
Adjusted acres per farm (1) of labour equivalent adjusted 
farms earnings per farm acres 
45 WHOLEMILK FarmMs— $ 
eae Gira gh iy. iu Get My eek kid EOS A oh te 25 864 2-2 134 
BANK OE TSOP ONY NEN pele Tada ee dae Ute Le mes 20 1,819 3:2 401 
49 INSPECTED CREAM Farms— 
Leas LORS 00. eee etl On BAL REM ota Lo ee 26 736 2-5 215 
BUU WOT TING). 3. Aree etn Lar een) OC ea og as 813 3-7 463 
110 CHURNING CREAM AND CHErsp Farms— 
Pua ct ivitial OO ies tk ne EOE et ele a) aloe Y 15 336 1-5 84 
POUR Teen A ATE EER Ee SEE Ne eae rene 46 539 1-9 175 
OA Pea eon sen toed) Alas | ete tee rly to | 26 785 2. 271 
BLU Gh) TOTO Mil Wee eles vidos x patted ak 23 1,009 2-9 448 


Ne ee eee 


(1) The adjusted acreage is estimated by adding approximately one-third the number of acres of rough 
pasture and one-tenth the number of acres of bush pastured to the crop acreage. This has the effect of 
giving a better indication of the size of business, especially on live stock farms. 





1 Family labour means the equivalent of a grown man’s time on work performed by members 
of the family without salary excluding the operator. 

2Generally there has been a larger amount of available female help on the wholemilk farms 
which was not being utilized. During the period in which wages paid to male workers were 
relatively low, female labour was used to a lesser extent on wholemilk farms than on farms of 
either of the other two groups. 

1 One animal unit is equivalent to: 5 hogs raised to market weight, or 7 sheep kept 1 year; 
or 14 lambs raised to market weight, or 100 hens kept 1 year. 
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of the reduction in the number of workers per farm to be offset by the greater 
production per man. In other words, farmers in this region are maintaining their 
production in spite of the reductions in labour but obviously there are limits 
to this type of step-up in efficiency. 


To emphasize still further that available labour could be used relatively 
efficiently on the larger farms table 2 is presented. The effect of an increased 
scale of operations on labour efficiency was obvious. In the wholemilk group 
the average number of adjusted acres per farm was trebled with an addition of 
one Man Equivalent to the labour supply. While this trend in the increased 
number of adjusted acres held true in the inspected cream group it was not 
perhaps as pronounced as in the other two groups. In the churning group this 
relationship between size of farm and labour efficiency was quite pronounced 
as it may be observed that the number of adjusted acres per farm increased five 
times with an addition of only 1-4 Man Equivalent. 


TaBLe 3.—THE Errect or Lasour EFFICIENCY IN THE Darry AS MEASURED By Hours or 
CHORES PER Pounp or BurrerratT Propucep, EpMontTON District Farms 1940-41 


M Average Value 
Hours chores required to produce one} No. of nace ie ae hours per ae charged 
pound butterfat farms earnings | butterfat Bien per man aE Wty 
$ Cts $ Cts 
45 WHOLEMILK Farms— 
Less than 0:9 hours................. 27 1,610 44-5 0-7 1,868 18-8 
Oa P eoure OP MOTE. lisse se cehc ashe 18 805 Hae 1-0 1,431 21-1 
I Go Pitt) do Meu AIS ENR ge es Ae a 45 1, 288 47-1 0-77 1715 19-8 
49 INSPECTED CREAM FarmMs— 
PICA DVN Te Re a oe eke 25 12922 34-3 0-8 1,517 18-5 
MHIP UOTENOTOs tt au bua eS aaawwaded 24 408 41-5 1-2 1,340 17-4 
NETS es | ORTRR... N 49 771 37°3 0-95 1,424 17-9 
110 CHURNING CREAM AND CHEESE 
FarmMs— 
Less than 0-85 hours................ 28 952 24-6 0-7 1,216 16-9 
OD Aton 14 NOUTB oc 2c. Aone ld oacacd eu aL 697 30-0 1-0 1,213 16-9 
DTI ELOT RO NAOUTE ac ecds'kane cagaue 26 569 35-8 lok 947 17-5 
MA GROLEINOLO Waemer ie Se cdl oe ae cee 19 328 42-2 1-6 850 17-2 
TUES Ay oh OT, a I CO nS PO 110 668 31-7 1-09 1, 087 Gt 


The effect of the increase in the efficiency of the use of labour is shown 
in table 3. Here both the wholemilk and inspected cream groups showed a very 
marked increase in labour earnings as the efficiency of the labour was increased. 
With a 30 per cent increase of efficiency in the wholemilk group the labour 
earnings were doubled. Because the measure of efficiency used applies only to 
the dairy which is relatively a smaller part of the business on these farms, this 
relationship was not as pronounced on the farms producing churning cream. 
The trend, nevertheless, was maintained. 


Seasonal Labour.—In all three size groups the hired labour requirements 
were highest during the months of August, September and October (figure 1). 
The greater variation occurring in the group of farms of 400 acres or more is 
accounted for by larger acreages in grain crops on these farms. The unpaid 
family labour used remained practically constant throughout the entire year 
and is therefore by no means to be considered seasonal labour. The variations 
which do occur were in the amounts of labour hired. 
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Fig. 1. Seasonal Distribution of Labour 


The Demography Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
a release on farm population in 1941. The total population of Canada as 
reported in the 1941 census was 11,505,898. Of this number 3,289,140 live on 
farms or 27-5 per cent. Comparable figures for the 1931 census are as follows: 
total population 10,376,788, living on farms 3,163,268 or 31-7 per cent. The 
population living on farms thus decreased 4-2 per cent in the decade. In 1941, 
976,411 persons on farms were under 14 years of age. 


‘ 


The Department of Labour has announced a Co-operative Farm Training 
Scheme in the Province of Alberta to assist in over-coming the farm labour 
shortage. The Dominion Government will provide financial assistance for the 
training of boys and girls for summer work on farms. The courses will start 
at the close of the school year in June. 
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COSTS AND RETURNS IN THE PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN THE 
ANNAPOLIS VALLEY—Part II 


B. A. CAMPBELL 


In 1941 a study of farm organization and the cost of producing apples was 
conducted in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia. Partial results of this 
study have previously appeared in the December 1941 and April 1942 issues of 
the Economic Annalist. 


The first of these articles dealt with some phases of the farm organization, 
the financial standing of growers and with the cost of producing apples on 
97 farms in the Annapolis Valley in 1939 and 1940. The effects of the size of 
orchard and the yield per tree were discussed in this first article as two factors 
influencing the variations in the cost of producing apples on individual farms. 
The second article dealt with changes in farm organization between 1929-31 
ang 1939-40. This article presents an analysis of the effects of certain other 
actors. 





Diversity of the Farm Enterprise.—In 1940 as the percentage of time 
devoted to apples on individual farms in Nova Scotia increased, the average 
labour earnings per farm decreased (table 1). 


TasLe 1.—PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON APPLES RELATED TO Cost or PRODUCTION 
AND LABOUR INCOME 


Number Cost Cost Yield Average Average 
Time Devoted to Apples of per per per Labour Labour 
Records Barrel Acre Acre Income Earnings 
% No $ $ bbl $ $ 

VEER EOI JUS ON ae ae 6 2-02 93-57 46-1 634 1,245 
PAPA LI MR Bee 38 2°53 74-37 31-9 Do 575 
Beha eyes fe 9 3G cans ei as 35 2°18 74-24 34-1 —325 164 
RO ea RON ae, cn Spas Sot 15 2-56 75-60 29-5 —591 —112 
Die pae was CHES ah 3 3-30 71-66 21-7 — 638 —146 
EOLA te Peeled ae Satie 97 2-31 75-06 32-5 —168 340 





Those farmers who devoted less than 40 per cent of their time to apples 
in 1940 showed a plus labour income while those who devoted between 60-100 
per cent of their time to apples showed on the average a minus labour income. 
While the poor apple crop in 1940 largely accounted for this trend, many 
growers were increasing their receipts from other enterprises in order to offset 
anticipated lower returns from apples. 


TABLE 2.— RELATION OF PRODUCTIVE Man Work UNItTs oN ENTERPRISES OTHER THAN APPLES TO 
LABOUR EARNINGS 





Labour 
Number P.W.M.U. on Earnings 
Productive Man Work Units per Farm of other from 

Records Enterprises other 

Sources 
Number Total Average $ 

UL Ges coese Satal cS Bk ORs rs Se a A 37 3,512:6 130-1 —6 
XU TL ARON). stot ths cht ASI ee ae NAH A RA EO i A 36 10, 004-6 277-9 on 
UTP A Ee Poh etn oy oy Oe ee rn 34 21,927-0 644-9 914 


BE POL DAM am Wine aioe tna huis aio Bla tCohe oh brphelahde ahs 97 35, 444-2 365-4 405 
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As the size of these other enterprises increased, the labour earnings per 
farm from such sources also increased. Productive man work units! were 
used in determining the size of these other enterprises and in table 2 it is shown 
that for those 27 farms having less than 200 productive man work units per farm 
the labour earnings from sources other than apples averaged minus $6 per farm. 
On the 34 farms averaging more than 400 man work units per farm the labour 
earnings from other sources, averaged $914 per farm. 

Increasing yields usually result in increased labour earnings per farm. The 
crop index of individual farms for all crops grown in 1940 other than apples, 
was tabulated for 95° growers from whom records were obtained. Thirty-four 
of these growers had crop indexes less than 90 (table 3) and the average earnings 
from sources other than apples averaged $277 per farm. 

For those 30 growers whose crop index was more than 110, the average labour 
earnings were $516 per farm. It may be observed that as the yields increased, 
the value of fertilizer per acre on crops other than apples also increased. 


Tas_e 3.—Crop INDEX RELATED TO LABOUR EARNINGS, OTHER THAN APPLES AND TO 
FERTILIZERS APPLIED ON OTHER CROPS 








Average Value of 
Labour Fertilizer 
Number of | Earning ver Acre 
Crop Index Records other on Crops 
than other than 
Apples Apples 
$ $ 
Under Qiies A ciglte ens, Meats oN Ra Rk aa 34 277 1-87 
RE TO ee RS BO RAB COW OOM ne Ueeae OL GE Vi Pi Ye, CUR EUEO Yt 31 423 2-73 
idan Overhaul. aes codeine back ds Vaeri, Se eRe en 30 516 2-84 
PVOPRCOS cls Seth ha DRI RT SE ih eRNAL as ves A Sane Oe 952 400 2-51 





In addition to information on the farm organization and the effect of 
certain factors on the cost of production and returns, data were also obtained 
on the cost of living and indebtedness on Annapolis Valley Farms in 1940. 


Cost of Living.—Information relating to the actual cost of living was 
obtained from 83 of the 97 farms visited. The average cash living cost was 
$887 per farm in 1940 while perquisites or living derived from the farm totalled 
$516 (table 4). 


TasiEe 4.—AVERAGE Cost or Livina on 83 Farms In ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, oF Nova Scortra, 1940 
a 











Total Cost Percentage 
—-- Cash Per- Cash Per- % 
Cost quisites Total Costs quisites Total 
$ $ $ % % % 
OLLI The) ce ery eee see ad a tal ole 206 519 35°3 39-9 37-0 
Clothing to ers ete tte ee Liat bong ead 112 a Oa, See AS ce 8-0 
PI QUST PONT hn clk oe Raa al eee 224 Aad: ie dans BRULEE ry 43-4 16-0 
—new furnishings............... ZA [Rc eee 24 PCH oat oe 1-7 
=—fUGMANC Lent! sso hie Mie. opie 53 86 139 6-0 16-7 9-9 
Healt hee. Sum eataes yaks a ee rors oa olay Rear uh Se LT 87 OSA Bs oe ee 6-2 
Hdugation Wee sare sk aie sees eee ae Dd 71 Ct Le ee eae 28 ar ah BAA te Ant 2-0 
Personals Sa wtouae dian! ir tei. Saeed AQ) | | Ae asta ow loan 40 Ss an Rear iy sis en 2°8 
AUG) ANGUTANICE: 62ln otha hklndhe Sone |S scl eeees 83 OF), ale aig ea 5-9 
TTT ICL ee ee ete ei cc) Te ea Re Coe 7 I bee fe, Afeve Re 41 ACs MEA Near ieee 2-9 
PemCVELIGT AN Ae Lh ee ck et toe bees) LOGS le. Ae veee eee 106 L280 ai ee 7:6 
TUOEALI ese ee ELA ody, bal Rn BY De 887 516 1,403 100-0 100-0 100-0 


ee 


1P.M.W.U.—Productive Man Work Units. Average amount of man labour required to take 
care of an acre of the various kinds of crops or one unit of different classes of live stock. 
22 of the 97 farms had no crops other than apples. 
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Average number in family—adults 2-2, children 1-7, hired help -6, total 
number of persons per farm 4-5. 

Expenditure for food represented 35-3 per cent of the cash cost, clothing 
averaged 12-6 per cent, health 9-8 per cent and insurance 9:3 per cent while 
other items were of relatively less importance. 

The allowance for house rent was considered a non-cash cost and averaged 
$224 per farm; food obtained from farm, including milk, eggs and meat, 
averaged $206. Wood obtained from the apple orchard and from the wood lot 
for fuel averaged $86 per farm. 

Indebtedness.—Seventy-six of the 97 farms reported some outstanding 
obligations, either short or long term loans (table 5). The average debt for 
these 76 farms at the end of April 1941 was $6,233 compared with total average 
real estate value of $13,781. 

The total indebtedness on the 97 farms was $473,711 or 37-1 per cent of 
total real estate value of $1,276,316. Seventy-nine per cent of the growers had 
mortgages on their farms averaging $5,473. Of these, 38 were private mortgages 
averaging $4,581, twenty-one were with loan companies averaging $6,587 and 
te remaining 18 were with the Canadian Farm Loan and Soldier Settlement 

oards. 

Many farmers used short term credit, obtained from merchants and other 
sources to provide themselves with operating capital. With a poor apple crop 
in 1940, many growers were unable to pay off these loans and in quite a few 
instances, the short term debts were as great or greater than their long term 
loans. Forty-seven growers reported short term debts and the average for such 
outstanding accounts was $2,276. 


Tas_Le 5.—INDEBTEDNESS ON 97 ORCHARD FARMS IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY, APRIL 30, 1941 


Number Average Average 
Source of Credit Amount | Percentage! reporting | of number all 
debt reporting farms 
$ % No. $ $ 

Lone Term Dests— 
Canadian Farm Loan Board......... 49,240 13-4 16 3,078 508 
Soldiers Settlement Board.......... 5,093 1-4 2 2 547 53 
Peon CIOINVANIESH ele ed reall owe, 138 ,325 Ore 21 6,587 1,426 
SESS oy thes RO A re 174,065 _ 47-5 38 4,581 1,794 
OEM eae rs 4 wince sce sia shone Ble 366, 723 100-0 67 5,473 3,781 

SHort Term Dests— 

PANS. ELS 9 CS) 0 nee Ser ren ae 31,315 29-3 32 979 323 
Finance Companies.................. 1,450 1-4 z 725 15 
MrOrienibe ee. fot Ge oo eee Kors Sat 50,051 46-8 26 1,925 516 
GOERS A Le eR Se 1,560 1-4 8 195 16 
POV ALEINAVIGUEIS OY a0. 6 slop os oe vies 20,568 19-2 10 2,057 al. 
Insurance Policies...... 2,044 1-9 3 681 21 

SRSCEUE Sete ae E) FS ae ae © Oe eee 106, 988 100-0 47 2,276 1,103 
PETE UAL OATS AeA eae Anes als Siis bucks eels BT TL Ey tren, Sree te cat IN 76 6,233 4,884 
I ELiiie RITA WELA LG. sc \ ic cme hc ve = saunles « PLAT or he AOL er aia 8 A ie ry 13,781 13, 158 


AGRICULTURAL FOOD 


The members of the newly appointed Board are Dr. G. S. H. Barton, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Chairman; Mr. A. M. Shaw, Director, 
Marketing Service; Mr. R. S. Hamer, Director Production Service; Dr. J. F. 
Booth, Associate Director Marketing Service; Mr. J. F. Singleton, Associate 
Director Marketing Service; Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Secretary, Manager of the 
Bacon Board; Dr. A. E. Richards, Economics Division, will act as Secretary: 
of the Board. 
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CANADIAN BACON IN WARTIME 
H. K. Leck 

At the outbreak of World War II it was quickly recognized that Canada’s 
chief contribution to the meat supply of the United Kingdom would be in the 
form of pork products, chiefly cured Wiltshire bacon and cuts. This was a 
logical and natural development, marking the culmination of patient and per- 
sistent efforts extending over a number of years to develop the swine industry 
of this country on a sound basis. A primary objective of this policy was the 
production in larger volume of superior-type bacon hogs capable of yielding 
the desirable weight and quality of Wiltshire sides sought for the British 
market. This, coupled with the fact that hog production is flexible and adapted 
to relatively rapid adjustment of volume of output enabled overseas shipments 
to be sharply increased almost as soon as the United Kingdom entered the war. 


Britain’s Bacon Imports.—In the years from 1935 to 1939 total imports 
of bacon and hams into the United Kingdom from all sources amounted to 
around 850 million pounds annually of which about 25 per cent was supplied 
by Empire countries, principally Canada. Of the remaining 75 per cent, 
Denmark furnished nearly two-thirds while the balance was obtained from 
the United States, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and smaller amounts from 
a number of other European countries. During this same period British agri- 
cultural policies had been designed to increase the pig population at home and a 
considerable portion of her expanding requirements were being met from 
domestic production. Within a few months after the outbreak of war, however, 
the Nazi forces had overrun a large part of Europe thus cutting off continental 
sources of food supply from the United Kingdom. At the same time, a shortage 
of feedstuffs for live stock in Britain forced a curtailment in the numbers of 
pigs and poultry being raised, in order to make feedstuffs available to maintain 
dairy production at essential levels. This resulted in increasing demands on 
Canada for bacon in order to maintain desirable rations for the British people. 
In the third year of the war the British ministry of Food looked to Canada to 
supply 75 per cent of the bacon required to maintain the ration at 4 ounces per 
person per week. In the fourth year, Canada’s responsibility was increased to 
80 per cent of the total quantity needed. 

Canada’s Overseas Exports.—A comparison of Canada’s bacon export 
trade with the United Kingdom during the First and Second World Wars shows 
some interesting developments. In the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, Canada 
shipped to the United Kingdom a total of some 720 million pounds of bacon 
and hams, reaching a peak of 217 million pounds in 1917. However, during the 
latter year alone, 130 million pounds of pork was imported into Canada from 
the United States, part of which was cured and re-exported, with the remainder 
consumed domestically. Thus, during the 1914-18 period, bacon exports exceeded 
imports of pork by only 468 million pounds or very considerably less than either 
shipments totalling 600 million pounds during the third year of World War II, 
or the contract for 675 million pounds undertaken in the present or fourth year 
of the war. Except for a brief period early in 1940, recent imports of pork 
from the United States have been insignificant. 

In World War I there was no specific agency established to superintend 
the delivery of export bacon overseas. Moreover, although considerable pioneer 
work had already laid the foundations for future progress, Canadian swine pro- 
ducers in general had not begun to concentrate efforts towards the development 
of a true bacon-type hog. As a result, the quality of the product supplied to 
the United Kingdom during that period was not conducive to the building up of 
Canadian bacon trade after the war. In the years from 1919 to 1925 exports 
hovered around 100 million pounds annually, after which point quantities going 
forward progressively declined until 1931 in which year the total had shrunk 
to only 11 million pounds. In the meantime, however, swine grading had been 
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established and other policies instituted which were designed to improve the hog 
and bacon industry. 


Following the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, Canada 
received the benefit of what then appeared to be a substantial quota in the 
British market. As a result of this stimulus bacon shipments from 1932 onwards 
showed some increase, although not at any time did they reach the maximum of 
280 million pounds permitted under the Empire Trade Agreements. The drought 
which affected large grain-growing areas of Western Canada no doubt was a 
limiting factor. However the greater stability of hog markets after 1935 cul- 
minating in 1938 in the highest prices since the beginning of the depression, led 
to a sharp upswing in production manifest in a record 1939 spring pig crop. When 
war was declared this crop was nearly ready for market, and during the fall of 
1939 new marketing records were established. 


Bacon Agreements.—Meanwhile negotiations had been proceeding be- 
tween the governments of Canada and the United Kingdom for the purchase 
by the British Ministry of Food of large quantities of Canadian Wiltshire bacon 
during the first year of the war. On December 4th it was announced that a 
contract calling for the shipment of 5,600,000 pounds of bacon per week had 
been signed. Within a few days it was further announced that a body known 
as the Canadian Bacon Board was being established, together with an Advisory 
Committee. Various powers and responsibilities with respect to the hog and 
bacon industry were to be vested in this Board for the purpose of implementing 
the terms of the bacon agreements.} 

The Bacon Board formally assumed control of bacon exports commencing 
January 20, 1940. 

A more detailed account of the Board’s activities during the first, second and 
third bacon agreements will be found in earlier articles.2 It may be of interest 
however, to briefly review a few of the highlights of operations during the first 
three years of the war. 

During the period of the first or 1939-40 agreement, deliveries of Canadian 
bacon to the British Ministry of Food totalled 331-5 million pounds with a 
seaboard value of $60°8 millions. In addition 2-3 million pounds of frozen 
kidneys, livers and tongues were shipped, valued at $234,378. Due to the rapid 
increase in hog marketings, production was more than ample to meet all export 
and domestic requirements, and consumers were in fact urged to step up pork 
consumption. 

The second or 1940-41 agreement called for the shipment of even larger 
quantities. By the middle of this contract period, the curtailment of Britain’s 
European sources of supply began to be revealed in larger demands on Canada, 
with requests for a speeding up of deliveries. Completed three weeks ahead of 
schedule, shipments for the year included 425-6 million pounds of bacon valued 
at $70 millions, 12:7 million pounds of frozen offals valued at $1-3 millions and 
4-4 million pounds of lard valued at $375,000. By this time domestic consump- 
tion in Canada had increased considerably, and with the first rapid upswing in 
the hog production cycle completed, it was clear that demand was rapidly 
overtaking supply. However marketings in the fall of 1941 again set new records, 
enabling a good start to be made on the even larger contract for 600 million 
pounds undertaken for the third year of the war. 


Shipments under the 1941-42 agreement. were completed somewhat behind 
schedule due to declining hog marketings in the summer of 1942 following a poor 
crop in Eastern Canada in 1941 and less attractive hog prices during the crucial 
breeding period. However, an impressive volume of pork products was handled, 
including 600-0 million pounds of bacon and hams valued at $118-8 million; 


1For a fuller description of the powers of the Board see article entitled “Marketing The 
1940 Pig Crop” in the Economic Annalist, Oct. 1940, p. 67. 
2See Economic Annalist for October, 1940; February, 1941; October, 1941; October, 1942. 
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10-6 million pounds of pork offals valued at $1-1 million ; 6-0 million pounds 
of canned pork valued at $1-6 million and 452,800 bundles of hog casings valued 
at $568,000. 

When the unprecedented contract undertaken for 1942-43 calling for ship- 
ment of 675 million pounds of bacon and cuts is completed, total shipments in the 
present war will have exceeded 2 billion pounds valued at over $396 millions, or 
the product of close to 17 million hogs. In addition, very considerable quantities 
of other pork products have been supplied, including pork offals, canned pork, 
lard and casings. These accomplishments are indeed substantial particularly 
when viewed in comparison with World War I experience, or even in the peace- 
time years intervening between the two wars. Although the prime necessity for 
making available the increased quantities of bacon required by the United 
Kingdom has been clearly realized, nevertheless efforts have been made from the 
outset of the present war to prevent a repetition of the most unfortunate 1914-18 
experience and its undesirable repercussions in post-war bacon trade. Through 
its operating policies the Bacon Board has sought to keep export bacon quality 
at high levels. Some of the more important steps taken in this regard may be 
summarized as follows:— 

Payment on a Graded Basis.—Although the British Ministry of Food pays 
for bacon on the basis of one flat price for all Grade A bacon with a corres- 
pondingly lower price for B grade, the Bacon Board makes settlement with 
packers for Wiltshires on a graduated basis depending on (a) the grade—whether 
A or B, (6) the weight—whether sizeable (55 to 65 pounds) or lighter or heavier 
than sizeable, and (c) the selection, whether No, 1 (leanest), No. 2 (lean) or 
No. 4 (prime). Thus the most desirable side, which is one of Grade A quality, 
of sizeable weight and of No. 1 selection, commands the highest return, with other 
classes in proportion. This practice tends to constantly keep the value of high 
quality to the forefront, as the best sides provide the highest returns. 

Seaboard Inspection.—The quality of bacon loaded at seaboard is 
constantly checked by government officials on a systematic basis. Bacon is 
inspected for workmanship under 16 individual points covering butchering, 
marking and baling, and, with respect to quality, as to condition, colour, grading 
and selection. A score card is used to indicate any shortcomings, with both the 
plants concerned and the Dominion Department of Agriculture receiving regular 
reports, thus enabling the appropriate remedial measures to be carried out. 

Standardized Practice.—To study ways and means of improving methods 
of handling export bacon, the Bacon Board has set up a Technical Committee 
representing various interests concerned. This body has had the benefit of valu- 
able research carried on by other governmental agencies notably the National 
Research Council and the Bacteriology Division of the Experimental Farms 
Service. On the recommendations of this Committee, a standardized cure was 
adopted for use in all exporting plants on all export Wiltshire sides as of June 1; 
1941. This has enabled better control of the important factor of curing than 
formerly, when the various exporting plants followed their own particular method. 
The Technical Committee has also been instrumental in setting up standards 
for all export processes and under the authority of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bacon Board has issued a brochure entitled “Canadian Standards for the 
Preparation of Wiltshire Sides and Cuts”. This details practices either required 
or approved in the processing and packing of export bacon, and is thus conducive 
to the uniformity and efficiency requisite for the overseas bacon trade. 

Claims and Penalties.—Earlier in the war a Claims Tribunal was set up 
in the United Kingdom for the purpose of assessing claims against faulty product. 
In April, 1942, tribunals were established in Canadian seaports instead, so that 
appropriate assessments are made promptly against the plant or plants concerned. 
In extreme cases the shipment may be refused altogether. However, total 
claims are insignificant relative to the volume shipped. 
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To reduce to a minimum the incorrect classification of export sides, such as 
the shipment of B grade product as A grade, or No. 2 or No. 3 selections as No. 1, 
severe penalties are levied against packers for offences of this nature. A deduc- 
tion of 60 cents per 100 pounds is assessed against the percentage of product 
improperly tagged, and the penalty is doubled if there is a re-occurrence of the 
offence within 60 days. Shipping weights are also carefully checked at seaboard. 

The foregoing represent some of the most important measures which have 
been instituted to standardize and improve the quality of “Canada” bacon which 
eventually appears on breakfast tables throughout the United Kingdom. There 
is still an important task for the producer in breeding, feeding and marketing 
bacon hogs of the type, weight and quality required to furnish large quantities 
of Grade A, No. 1 sizeable Wiltshire sides. The trend to heavier market weights 
which has occurred in recent months has now apparently reached a point where 
quantity must be carefully balanced against quality. Heavier and fatter car- 
casses mean a large proportion of oversizeable sides of No. 2 and No. 3 fat 
selection. Naturally British consumers do not wish to purchase a high propor- 
tion of fat with the four ounces of bacon they are allowed each week. 

The experience gained in the enormous development of Canadian overseas 
bacon trade during this war, will no doubt serve in good stead in whatever 
situations may develop in the post-war world. A proven reputation to supply 
large quantities of desirable bacon would be a valuable sales asset when com- 
petition for the British bacon market reappears. The ability to supply a 
superior product at a competitive price rather than mere sentimental appeal, 
is likely to remain a prime factor in the marketing of any commodity, agricultural 
or otherwise. 


THE MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE ONTARIO AND 
QUEBEC GOLD BELTS 
PART Il. 
K. P. Rew and W. R. Perers! 

Although a provincial boundary divides the area in which the survey of 
marketing of farm products here reported on was made, there is a measure of 
unity industrially and agriculturally throughout the region. The study concerns 
the marketing of farm products at the main urban centres in and adjacent to the 
gold-mining region of northern Quebec and Ontario. The surrounding farm 
country is part of the Clay Belt which extends through the territory both north 
and south of the Gold Belt. There were a dozen or more towns surveyed, but as 
several are adjacent to each other, they group conveniently into seven “markets”. 
These are Timmins, Kirkland Lake, Iroquois Falls and Cochrane in Ontario; 
Rouyn-Noranda, Val d’Or, and LaSarre-Amos in Quebec. The first two named 
for each province are the mining camps, and in each case comprise the vast bulk 
of the population. The other three markets are in the farming areas adjacent, to 
the mining sections. Iroquois Falls is more important as a paper-mill town than 
as an agricultural centre. 

Local farming areas have been taken to be Temiskaming and Cochrane 
districts in Ontario, and Abitibi and Temiscamingue counties in Quebec. The 
production area thus designated is surrounded on all sides by unexploited and 
unexploitable land, and there is therefore a natural as well as an administrative 
distinction between the “North” as designated in this study and the older farming 
areas of both provinces. Although it has been kept in mind that there is a basic 
unity of interest between Ontario and Quebec portions of the area, nevertheless 
for convenience of field work the survey has been kept distinct as between the 
two provinces. Thus the Ontario data pertains to the twelve months, July 1940 
to June 1942. The Quebec figures show marketings during the ensuing year, 
July 1941 to June 1942. 


1W. R. Peters is a member of the staff of the Ontario Department of Agriculture with 
headquarters at New Liskeard where he acts as marketing promotor. 
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Datry Propucts MARKETED IN NoRTHERN ONTARIO AND QuEBEC GoLD BELT SHOWING 
LocaLLy GROWN AND SHIPPED-IN PROPORTIONS 








MARKETED 4 NortTHERN ONTARIO Markets} 3 NoRTHERN QuEBEC MARKETS 
Juty 1940-June 1941 JuLy 1941-JuneE 1942 
Produced Locally Elsewhere Locally Elsewhere 
% % 

Bini an illese ss. pera aayn oad Pes 1S V4L633 ie LOR Oe eer aren 5, 540, 833 80-1 1,373,477 
$ GPO toe MIOO Oo sear aie, oiese 186,271 82-9 38 , 347 
reamias BiFlLt See ee 62,583 53-0 55,448 46,895 82-6 9,909 
$ 27,590 53-5 23,926 18,626 81-2 4,310 
Biwrlcter ce des ee a ee eee lb. 493 , 224 15-4 | 2,705,861 311,172 17-4 1,472,550 
$ 135,625 14-2 818, 438 104,959 16-0 550,593 
Cheeses ie aU tae lb. 31, 933 5-2 586, 169 480 0-2 219,874 
$ 5,280 4-2 121,015 109 0:2 57,232 
Processed milky iciacr. LEDs yy ete es eer heh nil 35 147, 26401 eee nil 2,218,889 
Cs CR RP a nil Doe ATA isn PACE ies nil 190, 688 
TOE Creme, 2 eucalen sauce se lb. 630, 468 UA AEE ak Bho Aen ico 117,066 37-9 192,120 
$ 141, 4183) (7100:07 ce 8) Ge 26,049 37-1 44,225 
CSTANCUICOLAL eek ea ical re Li. 19,359,841 74-8 | 6,488,742 | 6,016,446 52:3 5,486,819 
$ 833, 264 41-0 | 1,198,113 336,014 27-5 885,395 





Nots:—Ice cream, 1 gal.=6 lb. 


The survey covered nearly all types of farm products, but only the dairy 
group is being discussed in this article. In the Economic Annalist for June 1942 
the fluid milk supply of the Ontario markets was discussed.2 Since then the 
Quebec field survey has been made, and it is clear that in that province as in 
Ontario, dairying is the main type of farming in the North. The value of receipts 
of all dairy products at the Ontario markets in the year was over two million 
dollars, and on the Quebec side was 14 million dollars. The total population 
of the Ontario towns in 1941 was 70,755. The figure for Quebec centres was 
30,434. The Ontario markets are therefore about twice as big in aggregate as 
the Quebec markets. 

Fluid Milk.—The Ontario local farming area supplied 41 per cent of the 
receipts of dairy products at those markets on the basis of value. Local pro- 
duction east of the border supplied only 28 per cent of Quebec town requirements. 
Thus, though specializing in the dairy enterprise, the Clay Belt produced insuffi- 
cient quantity and variety for local needs. However, self-sufficiency in milk 
production comes earlier than in other dairy products. This commodity is 
especially difficult to transport efficiently over long distances, and specialized 
dairy sections have been developed adjacent to all the towns. This region was 
entirely self-sufficient in fluid milk supply. This is not borne out in the table 
because it is on a provincial basis. The Quebec towns required one-fifth of their 
supply from outside but this was actually obtained from the Ontario Clay Belt. 
There are no condenseries in the North, and all the canned and powdered milk 
was shipped from paints in the southern part of the two provinces. 

As shown in the previous article as well as in the table, milk consumption in 
the Ontario towns was about 74 million quarts, and processed milk receipts 
were the equivalent of about 3 million additional quarts. Quebec fresh milk 
consumption was only about 2} million quarts. However, processed milk pro- 
vided a supplement of 24 million quarts equivalent (see table), which brings the 
total supplies in the two areas to the ratio of about 2 to 1 which the population 
would suggest. 


2 The Milk Market in the Ontario Gold Belt, by L. Fortin and W. R. Peters. 
821 lb. fresh milk equal 1 quart; 1 lb. evaporated milk equals 1 quart fresh approximately. 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
J. F. Bootu 


The purpose of the Conference held at Hot Springs, Va., May 18 to June 3, 
was to direct attention to the food requirements of the post-war world and to 
consider what steps might be necessary in the fields of production and dis- 
tribution to meet these requirements. With plans already under way for dealing 
with the needs of combatant and occupied countries in the months immediately 
following the cessation of hostilities, it was possible to focus attention on what 
might be called the reconstruction and long-run periods. 

The agenda of the Conference was divided into four sections. Section one 
provided for the consideration of consumption levels and for an estimate of 
food requirements. Section two dealt with adjustments in production necessary 
to meet a probable increased demand for food and other farm and marine 
products. The third Section was concerned with matters of marketing and dis- 
tribution; the fourth with the provision of a continuing organization to further 
the work of the Conference and to give effect to the recommendations made. 

On the first point—consumption levels—delegates presented a great deal 
of information. In the report of the section summarizing the conclusions on 
this matter it is stated “malnutrition in varying degrees is found in all classes 
and countries... In India...a considerable proportion of the population does 
not get enough to eat... In China...much the same condition exists in normal 
times... In all Eastern countries very similar problems of nutrition are 
encountered. In all there is a low expectation of life and a high mortality 
rate... Resistance to many kinds of disease is low... There is abundant 
evidence of malnutrition and deficiency diseases (in tropical Africa)... In 
Mexico and in Central and South America food deficiency and widespread 
malnutrition exist.” Quoting the 1937 report of the League of Nations Mixed 
Committee on Nutrition it is said, “In the United States and in Western Europe 
much malnutrition exists among lower income groups... In the British 
Dominions, although food consumption is relatively high malnutrition is not 
uncommon, especially among children. In Central and Eastern Europe mal- 
nutrition prevails extensively and there is often a lack of staple foods as 
well.” 

The report of this section notes that “dietary requirements of the popu- 
lations of eastern and tropical countries are not essentially different from 
those of the races of western civilization,” but in referring to objectives 
(which recognize existing reality) states that those put forward are not “beyond 
reasonable hope of attainment...” 

The recommendations made by Section 1 begin with the request that 
governments commence immediately the task of increasing food resources 
and of improving the diets of their people in accordance with the findings 
of the Conference. Also that they report to one another, through a permanent 
organization to be established, on the state of their national nutrition and 
on the steps taken for its improvement. Other recommendations deal with 
the diets of vulnerable groups, with deficiency diseases, with the establish- 
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Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 


1926=100 








Urban Farm 

Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 





Year 


(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913... 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 BO Gable etloe cecal ale mtermneretere 53-7 
1914.. 65-5 70-2 65-4 78:3 80-0 BZ) sien wig ated Geen eee tee 54°4 
1915.. 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 BO:80 |i aeean conan lene eect 54-8 
1916... 84-5 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 OS GN case er eeccd sy uapetaetnee 58-8 
1917. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 MULAG Y hos ties g Ne ad seein ae ae 67-4 
1918... 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 eT Sill PML ris ees 78-0 
1019... 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93°+1 
1920... 155-9 160-6 166-5 159-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132°5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 06-7 
1923.. 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924.. 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925... 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
OSE. 72:1 56°3 43-6 717-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
1933. 67-1 51-0 54°38 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76-8 90-3 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97:8 04-2 93-6 91-5 
1935. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 04-1 
1936.. 74:6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938.. 78:6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939. 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941.. 89-9 71-2 56:5 95-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 119-9 
1942. 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 201-7 Bolsa My ods selag bls 
1935-39 = 100 
1942 
Jan..... 94-1 79-2 62-8 106-7 DL As oe ao 192-3 21645) all ie niegeerere 
Feb.. 94-6 80-4 64-4 107-3 DUST ii > se eee 192-9 ZIG VOT cv wim es 
Mar. 95-0 80:8 64:6 107-9 ThOsO as ek ese 189-3 AUTH TLS 1.1, eatrannde 
April 95-0 81-4 65-0 108-9 115-9 118-4 198-1 220? Shi sacewe gen 
May. 95-2 80-2 65:5 104-8 116+ 1 Ohaus ae 195-5 BLT SO laa wotrale oe 
June 95-8 81-5 66-3 107-0 L1G Tite sa cdee ss 200-0 PS WS RR A 
July 96-1 81-1 67-7 103-5 ALF 9 aide eid 203-7 PPA Ans is aes 
Aug.. 95-5 81-3 68-4 103-0 L1G s (ea een lees 205-7 252° OL 4 soe wae 
Sept 95°8 84-3 67-6 112-2 117-4 119°9 206-1 Book Va she wale 
Oct. 96-6 85-7 67-9 115-5 ALTAB! eos 207-2 23510) Pld ceneme es 
NOY az. 97-0 86-5 68-4 116-7 1186: il scene eee 207-8 239734 Nas eotoemae 
Dec 97-0 87-1 69-0 117-3 LISS Avi lowaeee ns 221-2 250-8 tes Rice 
1943 

JANG cise 97-1 87-6 70-6 116-2 TUF ed D lsaennaies a 225°8 204560") seeye et 
Feb 97-5 88-5 71-6 116-8 LIGA) ilisahae par eekee 227-3 ZOTSS ib Tbs we eae 
Mar. 98-5 91-2 75-4 117-6 te JEN Us ne 231-7 SOO ML) i acaes veces 
April 98-9 92-3 76-8 118-2 117-6 121-1 236-9 ei ee es 
May 99-2 92-8 77-4 118-7 11861 4 sabe 231-8 BOT SGU Js Giruieees 
June 99-5 94-4 79-4 119-4 118-5 232-4 267-2 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1942-43. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4, Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1942, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1942. 
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ment of national nutritional organizations, the exchange of information and 
experience, the acceptance of dietary standards, and the establishment of 
national standards of minimum consumption of certain non-food agricultural 
and marine products. 

Dealing with the second point on the agenda, namely, the expansion of 
production and its adaptation to consumption needs, the report of Section 11 
suggests that the post-war years (following the immediate period of relief) 
will divide into two more or less distinct periods. The first or short term 
period will witness an urgent demand for food to alleviate famine. Elimina- 
tion of hunger must be the first consideration in this period and this can 
be achieved most rapidly by increasing “in so far as the conditions of individual 
countries require or permit,” the acreage under crops for direct human con- 
sumption. 

With the recovery of the devastated areas and intensified production 
elsewhere there will be danger of over-production of cereals, sugar and other 
products, accompanied by a serious decline of prices. This, the report states, 
“can be avoided provided that nations act with foresight and at the right 
time. 

In the transition between the short and long term periods it will be 
essential that nations progressively adjust their production program and the 
allocation of resources so as to increase the output of foods required for an 
improved diet. With hunger satisfied effort can be directed toward the pro- 
duction of nutritionally better food. 

The report of this section then goes on to discuss the factors that con- 
tribute to increased efficiency: (a) improved farming systems and practices, 
(b) adequate low cost credit, (c) co-operation, (d) improved land tenure, 
(e) research, (f) education. Concerning the last two factors the report makes 
specific reference to the need for more information on the economic and 
sociological side of farming. 

While urging greater production and increased efficiency the Conference 
recognizes that over-population on the land in some countries forces farmers 
to produce crops that supply the minimum energy requirements of the rural 
inhabitants and leave little time for the production of protective foods. The 
difficulties associated with over-population might be mitigated by emigration, 
but they cannot be solved by this means. “The real clue to the solution of the 
problem of agricultural over-population lies in industrialization.” 

The above matters formed the basis for eleven recommendations con- 
tributed by this section. Briefly summarized they provide a working program 
for a permanent organization. They aim at greater production and increased 
efficiency. In the short term period of possibly several years after the war, 
this means emphasis on cereals and other crops that will provide a maximum 
food output for the satisfaction of hunger. For the long run period it calls 
for increased production of protective foods—live stock and dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables. And basic to the whole program is recognition of the 
need for increased farm income. 

Concerning the third phase of the problem under consideration, namely, 
improvements in marketing and distribution, the Conference recognized that 
little progress can be made unless security can be guaranteed. Pointing out 
that aggression, and fear of aggression, have induced uneconomic production. 
the imposition of trade barriers, discriminatory trade practices and the expendi- 
ture of huge sums for armaments, it was urged that the governments repre- 
sented “affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and co-ordinated action 
to establish such conditions of international security as will make possible 
an expanding and balanced world economy.” The report of Section ITT then 
goes on to urge the reduction of every kind of trade barrier and the adontion 
of methods to reduce the costs of distribution in international trade. - 
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One of the most keenly debated subjects on the agenda was that con- 
cerning fluctuations in prices and the part that international commodity 
agreements might play in reducing such fluctuations. It was pointed out that 
extreme variations in prices constitute an obstacle to orderly production and 
distribution. It was agreed that, while international commodity arrangements 
may contribute toward an improvement in this field, more study is necessary 
to determine the precise forms that such an arrangement should take. The 
establishment of an international organization to study the feasibility and 
desirability of such arrangements was recommended. 

Other matters considered under the heading of marketing and distribution 
and on which recommendations were made included: (1) the need for food 
distribution programs to insure that special groups, including low paid workers, 
eet sufficient of the protective foods, (2) special international measures for 
wider food distribution; (3) consideration of the practicability of interna- 
tional grades and standards; (4) additions to, and improvements in, marketing 
facilities, and (5) measures for increasing the efficiency of marketing. 

The final act of the Conference included a declaration that freedom 
from want of food suitable and adequate for the health of all peoples can 
be achieved, and recommended that the government of the forty-five countries 
represented study and and adopt the findings of the Conference. This was 
accompanied by a recommendation that an international organization to give 
effect to the findings of the Conference be established. To this end it was 
urged that an Interim Commission be established in Washington not later 
than July 15, 1943, and that this Commission formulate and recommend for 
consideration by each member government or authoritv a specific plan for a 
permanent international organization in the field of food and agriculture. 

The importance of this Conference to Canada denends of course upon the 
extent to which its recommendations are accepted and applied. The delegates 
to the Conference could only recommend; they had no authority to commit 
their respective governments to any course of action. For two reasons, how- 
ever, one is justified in believing that something tangible may result from this 
gathering: one is the obvious sincerity of those who attended the Conference 
and drafted the recommendations; the other is the fact that the recommenda- 
tions are in keeping with enlightened public opinion in all countries. 

If action is taken as recommended there will be an increased demand for 
food and other farm products. That being the case there will be increased 
opportunities for countries in a position to produce these things economically. 
Canada should benefit from any such development. There is of course an 
obligation implied in such a program, an obligation associated with trade in 
its broadest aspects and which requires that we be prepared to accept the 
products of other countries in exchange for those we have to offer. 

Acceptance of the recommendations also imposes upon us an obligation 
to take appropriate steps to assure our own people of an adequate supply of 
desirable foods. It is probably true that few, if any. people have gone hunery 
in Canada, but it is equally true that some have lacked the essentials of a 
satisfactory diet. This applies to both urban and rural population. It is 
possible that in our desire to meet competition we have emphasized the economics 
of specialization to the exclusion of adequate nutrition. If the program sug- 
gested results in a little greater attention to health requirements, in the pro- 
duction of somewhat more of the protective foods—live stock and dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables—than was the case before the war, there should be no 
serious objection. 


Areas that are committed to a high degree of specialization by reason 
of geographic and climatic conditions must continue to produce the products 
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that can be raised and marketed to advantage. The principles adopted by 
the Conference recognize both the necessity and the merit of such a program. 
They oppose, however, the uneconomic extension of such specialization and 
they urge, within the limits suggested, greater emphasis on diversification and 
balance to the end that farm income may be stabilized and diets, both rural 
and urban, improved. 

In other respects, too, the recommendations of this Conference will affect 
Canada. But whether they confer benefits or impose obligations—and they 
may be expected to do both—the net effect is likely to be one of gain. Any 
program based upon the principle that the world should be better fed, and 
which recommends appropriate steps to that end, should be of benefit to all 
people and to none more than to a nation equipped to produce a substantial 
volume of food for export. 


CANADA PLANS POST-WAR AGRICULTURE 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


This article has a single purpose, to describe the activities of the Dominion 
and Provincial governments and various other bodies towards a post-war pro- 
gram in agriculture. The war has made Canadians conscious of the many 
unsolved farm problems; it has created new problems of its own; it suggests 
difficult adjustments to be made in the years ahead. In the last three years, 
Canadian agricultural production has been greatly expanded to meet the ever- 
growing needs of the United Nations abroad and consumers at home. There 
has been a shift in the type of agricultural production from wheat to live 
stock on the Prairies, and increased emphasis on the production of oil crops, 
such as soybeans in Ontario and flaxseed in the West. Some of the problems 
that will be faced by Canadian farmers in the immediate post-war period are: 
the retention of the overseas market, the maintenance of the high level of 
domestic consumption and an adjustment of the production program. Farmers 
as a group and Canadians.as a whole have no desire to see a repetition of the 
experience of the early Post-World War 1 period, or the trying days of the 
depression in the thirties. 

In planning the place of agriculture in a post-war world of plenty, it is 
clear that study and research is an integral part of the planning process. 
Such a program should deal with the adequate distribution of farm 2oods; 
technological effects upon family farms and commercial farming, tenancy; farm 
indebtedness and credit facilities; forestry; range improvement; water facili- 
ties; and the general field of conservation; new uses of farm products; interna- 
tional trade; immigration; improvement of rural living standards in terms of 
rural education, rural housing, health and nutrition, rural hospitals, and 
recreational facilities. In addition, there is also the important problem of 
enabling returned soldiers to settle on the land and become successful farmers. 

In order to be successful, post-war planning requires joint effort on the 
part of all groups within the country. Thus Dominion-Provincial co-operation 
is necessary in the working out of programs designed to provide stability for 
agriculture, because the problems of agriculture vary greatly in each province. 
In turn, farmers and their organizations, universities and other agencies are 
providing many of the ideas which are to be incorporated into a post-war 
agriculture. At the same time there is recognition of the fact that any plan 
for a better agriculture has to be dovetailed into the broader outline of a 
desirable post-war world. 

The activities of the Dominion Government will be dealt with first. 

Advisory Committee on Reconstruction.—The Reconstruction Com- 
mittee is an advisory committee composed of persons prominent in the fields 
of education, agriculture, labour and commerce. It was formally constituted 
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by Order in Council in September, 1941, and until recently reported to the 
Minister of Pensions and National Health. The functions of the committee 
are to conduct studies and research in every field of Canadian economic and 
social life with a view to determining facts upon which Government recon- 
struction policies must be based. 

In January, 1943, activities in the field of post-war planning were recog- 
nized. Because increased attention was being given to this matter by the 
departments and agencies of government, it was deemed desirable that the 
responsibility for advising the Government in respect to such plans be assumed 
by a body consisting of officials of the departments and agencies primarily 
concerned. Accordingly the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy, which 
was originally set up in September, 1939, was charged with the additional 
function of conducting investigations and studies of post-war problems in 
co-operation with the Committee on Reconstruction and other government 
agencies. 

In turn, the Reconstruction Committee was charged with the following 
duties: to make such recommendations and to draw attention to such con- 
siderations in the field of post-war problems as it deems desirable; and to 
undertake such investigations and studies of post-war problems as may from 
time to time be determined in co-operation with the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy, or as the President of the Privy Council may direct. The 
Reconstruction Committee, like the Committee on Economic Policy, is now 
responsible to the Prime Minister and reports to him. 

Under the main committee there are at present six sub-committees dealing 
with: Agricultural Policy, Conservation and Development of Resources, Post- 
War Construction Programs, Housing and Community Planning, Post-War 
Opportunities and Post-War Problems of Women. The functions of the sub- 
committee on Agricultural Policy are to study the problems of Canadian 
agriculture with particular reference to the desirability of raising the nutritional 
level of all Canadians to a desirable standard; to study the probable develop- 
ments in the international movement of Canadian agricultural products; and 
to recommend to the Committee on Reconstruction a comprehensive program 
for the rehabilitation of Canadian agriculture at the end of the present war. 
Under the direction of the main committee or of the sub-committee on Agri- 
culture, various studies have been undertaken. These include: Canadian popu- 
lation trends!; settlement possibilities; industrial utilization of agricultural 
products; and nutrition in relation to production and marketing. The agri- 
cultural sub-committee is also giving consideration to such matters as interna- 
tional trade, farm credit, rural electrification and research and education as 
they relate to increased efficiency. | 

Two other sub-committees deal with certain aspects of agriculture. They 
are the committee concerned with the conservation and development of natural 
resources, Which considers conservation of soil, water and forest; and the com- 
mittee on housing and community planning which deals, among other things, 
with rural housing and community planning. The sub-committee on post- 
war problems of women will also give some attention to matters specially 
affecting farm women. 


Rehabilitation of War Veterans.—The rehabilitation of men returning 
from the armed forces is an important consideration in post-war planning. 
To deal with this matter the Dominion Government established a committee 
in the fall of 1939, soon after the outbreak of war. This committee has 
been very active in providing for the thousands of men and women that have 
already been demobilized and in making ready for the much greater number 
that will have to be returned to civil life once the war ends. 
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Veterans’ Land Act.—One of the matters already dealt with by the 
Rehabilitation Committee is land settlement. Developed by the committee and 
sponsored by the Government, an Act providing for the establishment of war 
veterans on farms or on small holdings has been passed by Parliament. The 
Act provides financial assistance to veterans to become established in the 
business of full time farming. The maximum financial assistance under the 
Act on behalf of the veteran is $4,800, of which $3,600 is the maximum for 
land and buildings, and $1,200 is the maximum for chattels. But the maximum 
indebtedness which the veteran assumes is $2,400. Under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, three main types of establishment will be available, (a) full time farming 
for men with practical experience in farm operation, (b) small holding settle- 
ment which means a rural home and small acreage located close to employ- 
ment; in other words, part-time farming, (c) small holding settlement coupled 
with commercial fishing in Canada’s coastal regions or inland districts where 
fishing is engaged in on a commercial basis. 

If necessary, veterans will be given a course of training or placed with a 
selected farm operator for a period to get practical experience or additional 
experience with regard to feeding, care and handling of live stock and farm 
management. 


Parliamentary Committees on Reconstruction and Re-establishment.— 
These are committees composed of members of the House of Commons and 
the Senate. The purpose of these committees is to study and report to Parlia- 
ment upon general problems of reconstruction and re-establishment which may 
arise at the end of the war and all questions relating thereto. Briefs have 
been presented to the committee dealing with a post-war Canada by repre- 
sentatives of government agencies, other organizations and by individuals. 
This information will serve as factual background material for post-war recon- 
struction legislation. 


International Wheat Agreement.—As previously indicated, one of the 
most important tasks in post-war planning is the expansion of international 
trade. Canadian wheat farmers are particularly conscious of this necessity 
since the future prosperity of wheat growers depends upon the ability of 
Canada to sell its grain in overseas markets. A practical step in meeting this 
need is the interim wheat agreement between the four major export countries— 
United States, Canada, Australia and Argentina, and the major importer, the 
United Kingdom.. The purpose of the agreement is to tide over any unexpected 
developments in the immediate post-war period until such time as the situation 
can be reviewed by a full conference of all the interested nations. This agree- 
ment goes well beyond earlier international agreements for stabilizing the 
markets for particular commodities for it outlines provisions for production 
controls, the maximum and minimum prices, reserve stocks, as well as allocation 
of export quotas among the principal surplus producing countries. These 
provisions are to be observed for a maximum period of two years dated 
from the cessation of hostilities except in the event they are incorporated as 
part of a larger agreement that may be reached in a conference of all the 
countries to be called at the end of the war. One of the important measures 
in this agreement is the decision of the five participants to establish a pool 
of wheat which will be available for relief in war stricken countries and in 
other areas of the world where the situation warrants such assistance. 

Canada is a member also of the Inter-Allied Committee and the Allied 
Post-War Requirements Bureau. One of the committee’s sections which has 
been meeting regularly during the past year, is the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee in Agriculture. Sub-committees have been assigned specific problems 
relating to seeds, live stock, fertilizer and agricultural machinery. The Chairman 
of the Live Stock Sub-Committee is a senior official of the Canadian High 
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Commissioner’s office in Great Britain. The Seeds Sub-Committee has made 
estimates of the kinds, quantities and sources of seeds, both agricultural and 
horticultural, required to re-establish cultivation of arable land in the allied 
countries of Europe. 

Canada participated in the United Nations Food Conference held in the 
United States in May, 1943. The Conference recognized “that in the past 
excessive accumulations of certain agricultural products were in fact not 
-surpluses at all when measured by the world’s minimum needs of food and 
clothing; that these so-called surpluses were usually the result of mal- 
distribution and under consumption.” The Conference considered “the prospects 
for so organizing world agricultural production so as to enable the satisfaction 
of these needs and to explore the measures, both domestic and international, 
by which production can be enhanced and better directed in terms of con- 
sumption.” It examined “the measures and conditions which are necessary 
to assure that what can be produced moves into consumption.” 


Social Security for Canada.—Although the recent study of social security 
for post-war Canada prepared by the Research Advisor to the Committee on 
Reconstruction does not deal specifically with agriculture, its findings apply 
vitally to the agricultural population of this Dominion. This report lays great 
emphasis on the fact that a policy for economic security as well as for welfare 
security is needed. This, the report indicates, can only be accomplished by 
the bold act of income mobilization. 

The report recommends that a substantial public works and national 
development program be prepared for the transition period, possibly amounting 
to one billion dollars in the first instance. It also deals with possibilities of 
extension of unemployment insurance; the introduction of contributory health 
insurance; sickness insurance benefits; allowances for all children under 16; 
maternity benefits to working women; permanent disability pensions; payment 
of funeral costs. The estimated cost of this program is 10 per cent to 124 
per cent of the national income or approximately 900 million dollars. It is 
particularly emphasized that health insurance, disability pensions, and widows’ 
pensions should be so planned as to be available to the rural and agricultural 
population, and that an appropriate contribution and administration basis must 
be organized to permit this. 


Provincial Activities.—In the Maritimes, Price Edward Island has recently 
appointed a Committee on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation which is con- 
sidering agricultural possibilities and the best plan for soldiers to follow on 
their return from war. New Brunswick has a provincial committee on post- 
war planning and also an agricultural committee under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Agriculture. An agricultural survey is being made for the 
purpose of obtaining information which may be used in a reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program after the war. The Province of Nova Scotia has taken 
steps to determine the number of farms suitable for post-war settlement. In 
the fall of 1939, Nova Scotia’s Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services 
named a Committee of Rehabilitation. In the spring of 1942 a Supervisor of 
Rehabilitation was appointed and he worked with county committees in classi- 
fying farms suitable and available for settlement. 

In Quebec, an Economic Advisory Council was appointed in May, 1943, 
to study all aspects of post-war problems, including agriculture. Ontario has 
set up a Committee on Agricultural Policy to consider post-war plans for the 
province. The Dominion and Ontario Governments are co-operating in a land 
use study of the Ganaraska Valley. The purpose of this study is to classify 
the land in that area on the basis of use and this classification is to be used 
as a guide in post-war planning as regards settlement and general farm and 
conservation practices. 
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The Province of Manitoba has a specific program for post-war activity 
in the extension of rural electrification and is developing other studies. The 
Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission in its report recommends the 
extension of hydro-electric power to the majority of Manitoba’s 58,686 farm 
houses; and that the project be started immediately after the war with a 
minimum of a thousand farms serviced the first year and steadily increasing 
each year, with at least 25,000 at the end of ten years. It also recommends 
that densely populated farm areas be serviced first. In the less densely settled 
areas and where it is practical and essential, the Commission suggests that 
farmers themselves should be organized into self-help bodies (or co-operative 
associations similar to those in the United States). 

In addition, the Universities of Manitoba and Minnesota are co-operating 
in a study of effects of alternative post-war settlements on the economies of the 
Prairie Provinces and the central northwest region of the United States. 

In April of this year, the Saskatchewan Government established a Recon- 
struction Council. The functions of the Council are to study and investigate 
conditions and problems that are likely to arise during or after the conclusion 
of the war, and also recommend plans, policies and activities to meet these 
problems. 

In Alberta, irrigation plays an important part in post-war plans. In a 
report, issued February, 1942, on storage and irrigation works required to 
utilize fully Canada’s share of international streams in Southern Alberta, 
the St. Mary and Milk Rivers Water Development Committee recommends 
that Canada should construct at an early date, as a post-war project, the 
necessary irrigation works to protect by beneficial use its share of the St. 
Mary and Milk Rivers. 

_ An interesting recommendation by the Committee calls for the settlement 
and colonization of the irrigated lands. “A policy which combines to a large 
degree sound land use practices with individual rehabilitation can be readily 
accepted as further justification for the development of feasible irrigation 
projects.” 

In April, 1943, the Alberta Government established a Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee to survey the economy of the province, plan for rehabilita- 
tion of returned soldiers, survey agricultural lands and study markets. 

The Province of British Columbia set up in February, 1942, a Post-War 
Rehabilitation Council. Some of the tasks assigned to the Council are a survey 
of the total resources of the province with a view to creating opportunities, 
a study of agricultural lands for settlement, to ascertain the future possibilities 
of the various phases of farming in the different parts of the province with a 
view to supplying the demands for farm produce in profitable available markets, 
to prepare plans for the rehabilitation of returned soldiers and unemployed 
munition workers. 

The Council in January of this year issued its first interim report, covering 
a wide variety of activities. It is the first comprehensive provincial report 
dealing with post-war recommendations to be issued in Canada. The recom- 
mendations made dealing specifically with agriculture cover land. settlement 
for veterans and others and the factors influencing land settlement, crown 
lands, parity prices, taxation for education, land clearing, application to British 
Columbia of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, soil surveys, Farm Loan 
Board, regional development and technical agricultural personnel. The Council 
also has recommendations covering co-operatives, nutrition, fur farming, 
improvement of forests, promotion of rural electrification, and vocational train- 
ing in agriculture. 

In all cases the provincial governments have indicated their willingness 
and desire to co-operate with the national Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction. 
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Conclusion.—It is apparent from consideration of the activities underway 
that authorities generally recognize that no single program can bring prosperity 
to agriculture. A rural electrification program may not be possible in a partially 
settled area. Even cheap electric power cannot be made available to farmers 
who have insufficient income to meet the monthly charge. Then again, the 
availability of electric power is dependent upon the measures taken to maintain 
the water resources within the area in question. A land ownership program is 
closely tied in with adequate farm credit. Technological changes in agriculture 
are to a large extent related to the size of the farm and nature of farm practices 
and have to be dealt with accordingly. 

In summation, all these factors are interwoven and interdependent and a 
post-war plan for agriculture should consider all of these as parts of a whole. 
Agriculture, in turn, should be considered as part of an integrated Canadian 
economy. 


THE MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE ONTARIO AND 
QUEBEC GOLD BELTS 


Part II 
E. P. Rew anv W. R. Peters 


It appears that the whole milk markets in Quebec are not as well developed 
as in the Ontario towns. This is indicated not only in a lower per capita con- 
sumption (compensated by relatively more evaporated milk shipped from a 
distance), but also by the fact that one-fifth of fresh milk needs came from the 
Ontario North. This means rail shipments of about 100 miles, more distant 
supply than for any Ontario town in the area. This movement supplied only 
Rouyn-Noranda, the largest of the Quebec centres. 

LaSarre and Amos are in the heart of the Clay Belt. All milk sold there 
was producer-distributed and none was pasteurized. Val d’Or is more distant 
from farm sections than is Rouyn and is also the newest market in the north, 
being less than 10 years old. Thus, with the necessity of drawing milk from 
considerable distances, Val d’Or has almost complete pasteurization and only 
three distributors. Rouyn and Noranda have aspects of both these extremes of 
systems. There are four pasteurizing distributors drawing supply from Quebec 
and Ontario, and numerous nearby producer-distributors of raw milk. Pasteur- 
ized sales at Rouyn-Noranda outweigh raw sales many times over. It will be 
recalled that pasteurization is compulsory on all Ontario markets, and fewer 
distributors handle a bigger volume of sales. | 

Cream.—tThe cream supply situation differs somewhat in the two provinces. 
At Rouyn-Noranda, some cream is obtained from Ontario producers, while at 
the other Quebec towns local supply only is utilized. Altogether more than four- 
fifths of the cream sold in Quebec towns is locally produced. On the other hand, 
Ontario markets obtain half their cream from southern Ontario, particularly 
North Bay and Toronto areas. The contrast in situations is understood only in 
the light of the entire dairy situation in each part of the area. Ontario dis- 
tributors have found in the past that producers were not interested in supplying 
cream regularly in adequate quantities throughout the year. It was always 
obtainable from the southern points and in winter particularly, supply was 
from the south. Quebec towns are more remote from southern points and there- 
fore have not quite as favourable express rates. More important, with so much 
cream going regularly to creameries, it is not difficult to obtain comparatively 
small amounts for fresh cream distribution. The Northern Ontario supply is 
received by the same Rouyn dairies that obtain milk in Ontario. An important 
factor is that, although Rouyn has rail service from three directions, only the 
line from northern Ontario has a Sunday train. For this reason the dairies 
obtain supplies of milk and cream from Ontario farmers. 
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Ice Cream.—At Kirkland Lake, none of the milk is sold for less than the 
whole milk price. At Timmins there is a surplus price, but supply tends to be 
short. For these and other reasons ice cream manufacture is somewhat concen- 
trated at New Liskeard, a town not included in this survey but in the midst of 
the old farming area south of Kirkland Lake. From this point, both frozen ice 
cream and ice cream mix are shipped to all the markets included in this study. 
There are also local manufacturers in other towns in both provinces. 

Butter.—The situation with respect to butter supply reflects the lack of 
maturity of the dairy business in this northern area. The maladjustment is 
similar in both provinces and consists in importing about 4 million pounds of 
butter and exporting between 1 and 2 million pounds. This latter amount 
cannot be more than roughly gauged from the data gathered because in the 
southern sections of the region on both sides of the border there are urban centres 
not included in the study which absorb some of the northern production. The 
large in-and-out movement of butter is attributable to high seasonal production 
and absence of cold storage facilities. 

During the 12 months’ period for which information was obtained, the 
8 creameries of northern Ontario produced 1,066,852 pounds, of which only 
493,000 pounds were sold in the markets studied. The 20 creameries of Abitibi 
and ‘Temiscamingue counties made 2,728,196 pounds in the calendar year 1941, 
but only about 311,000 pounds were consumed locally. In 1940-41, 13,700 pounds 
were shipped to northern Ontario. 

The large shipments of imported butter, about 85 per cent of the require- 
ments came from various production areas, both south and west, but particularly 
the latter. The traffic is part of the packing house business carried on by three 
national companies. They place regular weekly and semi-weekly carlot ship- 
ments of mixed produce and meat from Winnipeg at about a dozen points in the 
territory studied. The salesmen for these and southern packers make their 
regular rounds, and are as ready to take butter orders as orders for meat, not 
only because a certain profit is obtainable, but because they can more easily 
keep their tonnage above the car minimum on which they must, in any case, pay 
freight. Thus if such companies do not establish a connection with northern 
creameries, they inevitably push western and southern butter with their retailer 
customers. The price inducement in favour of local production at any time is 
measured only in fractions of a cent a pound, and with carload weight to be 
considered, price alone does not always govern the traffic. However, these large 
companies have not altogether neglected local butter supply and they sell north- 
ern butter as well as the western product. There is direct selling from creamery 
to retailer as well. 


Cheese.—The same general circumstances suggested for butter pertain to 
- cheese supply, except that consumer preference makes processed cheese a large 
percentage of total marketings. Nevertheless northern cheddars move to Mont- 
real at times, and southern Ontario and western cheddars move to the northern 
territory. There are local cheese factories in both provinces adjacent to 
these markets, but only 32,000 pounds was apparently marketed locally. 
' Northern Ontario production in the survey year was 128,000 pounds, and in 
the calendar year 1941 Northern Quebec production was 48,000 pounds. 


Conclusion.—There are some 5,000 farmers in Cochrane and Temiska- 
ming districts, only 14 per cent more than ten years ago. Abitibi and 
Temiscamingue have over 9,000 farms, 24 times the number in 1931. Ontario 
producers are in large measure dependent upon the mining towns for a market 
for their produce. Since much of the bush has been exhausted in the farming 
areas, Ontario farmers may be expected to supply progressively more of the 
dairy products required by these towns and now largely provided by distant 
areas. Potentially Quebec farmers and colonists are just as interested in the 
mining town markets. But colonization has proceeded steadily there in recent 
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years, and as new parishes were established and older ones grew, new dairy 
factories have commenced operations. It has already been indicated that the 
output is greatly in excess of the requirements of local towns. Sensitivity to 
-local demand seems more in evidence in Ontario. 


AVERAGE PROGRESS OF SETTLERS IN THE ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK, 
NORTHERN PIONEER AREAS, SASKATCHEWAN, 1941 


R. A. Sturr 


The series of crop failure years in Southern Saskatchewan, beginning in 
1931 and coinciding with the world-wide depression of that period were the 
main reasons for the development of new areas of settlement in Northern 
Saskatchewan. In many sections of the south drought and drifting soil combined 
to deplete economic resources and devastate the countryside. Many farmers 
located on marginal and sub-marginal land came to the conclusion that farming 
under such conditions was a hopeless task. As a result a new trek of land 
seekers developed and as suitable additional arable land was not to be found 
in the prairie regions these farmers invaded the northern areas. 

This trek opened up a new stage in land settlement in Saskatchewan. 
Many new agricultural problems developed and serious hardships were 
encountered. For the most part, the new settlers were prairie farmers 
unacquainted with farming in a forest region. Further discouragement resulted 
in many cases due to the slow rate of progress in clearing and breaking and 
to personal inconveniences. 

To study the problems of land settlement in Northern Saskatchewan and 
to point out the economic aspects of agricultural development there the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
in co-operation with the Department of Farm Management, University of 
Saskatchewan, decided in 1941 to make a pioneer farm business study in the 
Albertville-Garrick area. This study was followed by a similar project in 1942, 
covering eight representative areas, the results of which are not available as 
yet. As future expansion of settlement in Saskatchewan will be confined to 
northern areas the results of these settlement studies should be of considerable 
value in the shaping of land settlement policies for the northern forest regions 
of the province. 

It is quite apparent that much factual data are necessary before a satis- 
factory policy of land settlement can be decided upon for these northern 
Digna areas. Specifically the purposes of this first study in the series are 
as follows— 


(1) To measure the progress of settlers in northern pioneer areas. 

(2) To isolate factors favourable and unfavourable to progress in land 
settlement. 

(3) To appraise possibilities of settlement in these regions for providing 
a net income sufficient for a reasonable standard of living, and to 
determine the minimum cropland required on different grades of land 
and the adequacy of the quarter section farm. 

(4) To secure information which will provide a basis for settlement policies 
in the post-war period. 

(5) To appraise the possibilities of rehabilitation of families from the 
drought areas and of returned soldiers. 

(6) To determine the amount of capital required at different stages of 
settlement and the amount of subsistence aid necessary during the 
early stages. 

(7) To gather information regarding the productivity of grey wooded soils, 
clearing and breaking of scrub or bush lands and sources of outside 
Income. 
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The area selected for the 1941 study included those farms in townships 
51, 52 and 53, ranges 16 to 24, west of the second meridian. It borders the 
northern boundary of the Fort a La Corne Forest Reserve. The western 
boundary of the area is approximately 20 miles north of Prince Albert and it 
extends to Garrick, which is 20 miles west of Nipawin. About one-quarter to 
one-third of the farmers in each township were selected at randon. A total 
of 304 settlers were included in the sample. 


The unimproved portion of this area is covered with medium to heavy 
bush. The soils of this area are mainly of the podzolized or “grey bush” 


TaBLe 1.—MxtuHop or Acquisition or Frrst Parcet or Lanp ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK, 1941 
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soil zone with the exception of the western portion (from Albertville to 
Weirdale). This latter portion is in the transition zone between the tall grass 
“park” zone and the podzolized soil zone. In the Albertville-Garrick area the 


TABLE 2.—LAND UTILIZATION BY Size or FaRM—ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK AREA, 1941 
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soil textures vary from very fine sandy loams to clay loams and clays. Loams 
and clay loam to clay soils predominate in the eastern portion and loams in 
the western section. Stones are not a serious hindrance to cultivation. 


About seventy per cent of the present operators of these farms acquired 
their land by homesteading, pre-emption or soldiers’ grants (table 1). 


A substantial number of settlers acquired their land through purchase. 


The present use of land by these settlers is shown in table 2. The importance 
of wheat as a cash crop increased with increases in the size of farm. On the 
smaller farms (less than 50. acres of cultivated land), thirty-four per cent 
of the acreage was seeded to wheat in 1940. The percentage increased until 
o1 per cent was seeded to wheat on farms with over 200 acres of cropland. 


Alfalfa for hay and seed was a relatively important crop, particularly 
on the smaller sized farms. About two-thirds of the alfalfa acreage was left 
for seed production. Farms located on the podzolized and “transition” clay 
loams averaged 60 acres of cropland compared with 77 acres for farms on 
sand to fine sandy loams and 99 acres of cropland for farms located on very 
fine sandy loams to loams. The percentage of cropland devoted to wheat was 
highest on the clay loams and clays. 


The progress made in clearing and breaking has accelerated somewhat 


during the last few years. Table 3 shows the average amount of clearing and 
breaking by years for the various soil groups. 


TABLE 3.—AMOUNT OF CLEARING AND BREAKING Eacu YEAR BY Som TEXTURAL GROUPS, 
ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK ARBA, 1941 
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’ 25 records omitted with no information on breaking. 


The average number of acres of clearing and breaking per farm for all 
soil groups was greater for the period 1936-40 than for the period 1931-35. 

To give some indication of the progress a new settler can expect in clearing 
and breaking based on the experience of settlers in this area, table 4 was 
prepared. This table shows the amount broken up for the first, second, third 
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year and so on, during the term of their occupancy. Based on the experience 
of these settlers about 5-5 acres can be cleared and broken up each year in 
this area. 


TaBLe 4.—AVBRAGE PROGRESS OF HOMESTEADERS IN CLEARING, BREAKING—ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK 
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There is a high proportion of arable land in the Albertville-Garrick area, 
which developed under a forest cover. It has large sections of relatively level 
topography and is remarkably stone free. Table 5 summarizes the estimates 
of arability placed by farm operators on their land. 


TaBLe 5.—ReLaTIon or Sow Types tro Acres or ARABLE LAND PER QUARTER SECTION, 
ALBERTVILLE-GaRRICK AREA, 1941 
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Sr os. Maa cp uit a 112 100-0 | 175 100-0 | 142 100-0 12 100-0 | 441 100-0 
PAOEOONGE sete Co ie ars oe 9 02 25-4 39-7 32-2 2:7 100-0 





Of the 441 quarter sections of land included in the survey 81-9 per cent 
had a potential arability of 150 acres or more, and 95-5 per cent had a potential 
arability of 110 acres or more. Between soil groups there were no significant 
differences. | 


The largest number of farmers (119) started farming operations in this 
area with a net worth ranging from $100 to $499. One hundred and ten 
settlers had between $500 and $1,999 net worth. This situation is not very 
much different from the usual manner of commencing farming in Saskatchewan. 
As shown in table 6, most of the settlers have made fairly good progress as 
measured by their average gain in net worth per annum. There is some rela- 
tionship between net worth at start and average gain in net worth per annum. 
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TABLE 6.—THE RELATION BETWEEN BEGINNING Net WortH AND Totat GAININ Net WorRTH SINCE THE 
Sprart oF SETTLEMENT FOR 304 Farm OprratTorsS—ALBERTVILLE GARRICK SuRVEY, 1941 








Net Worth at Start 





— Less than| Zero net $1- $500- $1,000- $2,000- $3, 000 
Zero worth 499 999 1,999 2,999 plus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Number of farms............ 5 36 119 55 4 21 13 
Net worth at start........... LED Be. freee are 201 720 1,354 2,420 4,913 
Outside income!............. 313 75 258 163 206 348 917 
TOUS desis eee aes 171 75 459 865 1,560 2,768 5,830 

Net worth 1941...... 1,087 2,778 2,458 3, 266 3,718 5,006 7,073 
Changes in net worth........ 916 2,703 1,999 2,401 2,158 2, 238 1, 243 
Years on farm. 3.46; Sos 6-2 12-7 10-2 10-8 8-0 9-3 7-5 
Average gain per annum...... 147 213 196 223 269 240 165 





1 This ‘“‘outside income”’ is income derived from non-farm sources such as gifts, legacies, life insurance 
benefits, and so forth, and is a deduction from present net worth in order to arrive at_the gain in net 
worth due to farming operations alone. 


The present net worth of settlers is shown in table 7 for owners only, 
according to the size of farm (acres of cropland). These are estimates placed 
on the operator’s assets by the settler with due regard to long time values. 
It will be noted that the average value of real estate was $2,146 or $11.92 
per occupied acre with 77 acres of cropland. This amounts to about $1,900 
per quarter section. The value of real estate increased per occupied acre with 
increases in acres of cropland. Farm indebtedness was not high. In most cases 
indebtedness is made up mainly of relief and re-establishment obtained through 
the Northern Settlers’ Re-Establishment Branch of the Provincial Department 
of Municipal Affairs. The ratio of farm indebtedness to assets is highest 
for the farms with less than 50 acres of cropland. 


TABLE 7.—PRESENT Net WortTH OF FARM OwWNER-OPERATORS BY SIZE OF FARM, 
LBERTVILLE-GARRICK SURVEY, 1941 


Owners—acres cropland 


Average 
0-49 50-99 | 100-199 | 200 plus | a! farms 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ium ber Of TATMS Ao oo <4 cde whe oe De ce 58 112 50 8 228 
Average Acres Cropland... 92. vice teres ss amet... fee 33 70 120 237 aT 
EATING TOADOBGALE S: tin Ue he ce Cate Aaa e ise a Be 1,322 2,073 2,852 4,713 2,146 
Velie OF Uey ee BUOCEo tei chia cave fo oe dene ae we 341 459 658 680 480 
Nalus Of SOMIDMORG Mar tungnomne des wees ipa s paces 209 469 1,002 2,081 576 
Value of feeds, supplies, seed............. 00.0 eee eee 84 146 282 669 178 
CCheria seo ue pais: Avan wie eceres ot CALS ats acs ara 6 196 347 526 1,599 392 
LOCAL ASSELRG fe: tte cee da at ee onr aie teen PO ey 2 2,152 3,494 5,320 9,742 pai i 
ol Otal dinbilities pia esne eae oe) eee ee ooo mus 673 738 858 2,239 801 


d\:a) mle 18/4) 18) 0. @ jee le 6 (@).6 50).@ 816) 6 0.16 0.0.6 00 © 6.6 © O82 





ie bee value of real estate per acre of cultivated 
BDU ie Nee en ele aoa 


Average value of real estate per occupied acre 


eee ee 


Debt per acre of cultivated land................... 20-67 10-58 7-16 9-45 10-38 
Vastal weve oto cone areas: coke ia ehtas hola wanes 154 170 200 379 180 
Per cent improved: vse. . tise ens cee es toe a 22-6 42-5 61-3 63-1 44-3 


Debts as percentage of assets 


eoee rer eee eee eee eee eee 
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Even the farms in this group are within the percentage of 33°3 which is 
considered a relatively safe margin on Saskatchewan farms. 

The financial summary for the year May, 1940, to April, 1941, for farms 
in each soil group is shown in table 8. 


ico 


TaBie 8.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY BY Sort TexTuRAL GroupS—ALBERTVILLE-GARRICK AREA, 1941 


Podzolized and Degraded Soils 


— Peats Sand to Very fine {| Clay loams 
and fine sandy |sandy loams to 
alkali loams to loams clays 
$ $ $ $ 
Pe pnee LV TEAR ERIS hese, Ae aie cing oh seat Bt ote Syenent i 73 119 104 
Farm capital: 
ECE ee UCU We oe cle te. tibs eee en ew ak ere y on 2,138 eRe Y/ 2,828 2,885 
PERG Or aes Hoc eee ne he te aceite cena Fo De yapeshe? 2S on 400 436 476 480 
Machinery and equipment...................008- 814 536 741 tis 
Ceca eeeG Ani SUPPLE Ay <5 weiss 5 « ait b dee an’. 108 161 195 242 
ELEM ute cc Rea beet Bed wok Ses 3,460 3,500 4,240 4,380 
Receipts: 
MEAET! TOCOIDLRT. . fete tee eee 2 ee tee a eee 720 790 1,006 1,222 
PMGrene GL CONICAL. deine. . Sees eS Ws. teste. kee 251 321 365 514 
ORCA Le eR eee Oe. ea eer ene eae s 971 ieg il iL, seal 1,736 
Expenses: 
PEPE OI MCRONEALS feta aie «anaes as ee ind eins ens es 130 91 174 140 
PIS SAPS Ye BAe ess 5 58 Rte. Sheuel 5 is ayahetecque dc 404 392 478 490 
TPAD tO OXDEDCIGUTOB ad). wl es Kr ins « Seeeteeee bie es 152 230 252 455 
PEXSUAES eran Oe ee ice «OR ete cates Bd a 686 FAIR} 904 1,085 
ert tilaaarG oe wee ta we Seat 8 cho i Eo ahs Rae eco 285 398 467 651 
PSE TORE MLE TICE CONE he5 ao Betns fae wong) er eae ogee es 173 175 212 219 
Pa DOUTBOMDGs ae cnet SR een ath whee leas cre wash be 112 223 255 432 
Net income..... =k OR eet «UOT aE ER DE ORCA —61 133 154 267 
Average number of years on farm................005: 6-1 9-6 10-6 12-2 


Farms located on better soil types have higher net incomes than those on 
the peats, alkali and sand to fine sandy loams as would be expected. Net 
income is defined as the “surplus” available to the farm operator after all 
operating expenses, living expenses and maintenance of farm capital are taken 
care of. The early farmers settled on better types of soil, as shown by the 
number of years on the present farm. 

Farm receipts on farms located on peats and alkali were mainly derived 
from live stock, wheat and alfalfa in the respective order named. Wheat receipts 
were highest on the clay loam to clay farms and alfalfa on the peat to alkali 
group. Live stock receipts were highest on the peat to alkali group. Non-farm 
receipts were highest ($125 per farm) on the farms located on sand to fine 
sandy loams and only $19 per farm on the peats and alkali. These non-farm 
receipts were mainly sales of cordwood, non-farm labour, pensions and trapping. 
Custom work was the largest item of farm expenses on all soil groups. This 
item was made up of threshing, combining, hiring for field work and trucking. 
Increases of capital are shown for all soil groups, due mainly to new breaking, 
new machinery and equipment and live stock increases. 

The level of living as measured by cash living expenses per adult month 
in the Albertville-Garrick area is approximately the same as in the Weyburn- 
Estevan district which is in the southeast part of the province. It would seem 
that the level of living in the Albertville-Garrick area is equal to the level 
on half and three-quarter section farms on the prairies. This does not take 
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into account the substantial amounts of farm produce used on the farm and 
the wood used for fuel on these northern farms. The present level of living, 
however, is considerably below the conception of a reasonable standard of 
living for a livelihood on Northern Saskatchewan Pioneer Farms. 


PROFITABLENESS OF HOG PRODUCTION IN THE BEAR LAKE 
DISTRICT OF ALBERTA 


EvizaBetH Low 


With war has come a greatly increased demand for agricultural produce. 
For 1943, among other things farmers have been asked to step up their hog pro- 
duction. Some of the increase will come from districts ordinarily recognized as 
live stock areas, but some will necessarily come from districts which have, in 
the past, been mainly grain-growing areas. Has hog raising proved profitable? 
The question is pertinent to the hour, and may in part be answered by the 
experience of farmers in the Bear Lake district of Alberta. 

Bear Lake district of Alberta Peace River Block is typically a mixed 
farming area with live stock second to wheat in importance. It is located west 
of Grande Prairie, and north and south of Wembley. It is one of the most 
highly developed districts of the Peace River Block. The country is typically 
parkland and the fertile soil and level to undulating topography are favourable 
for grain production. Recently, however, the farmers have diverted more of 
their energy to production of live stock, especially hogs. A comparison of returns 
from raising hogs with returns from raising cash wheat is available from 
information assembled in an economic survey of farm business conducted in 
19421, 

A random sample of 90 farms was studied. These farms were divided into 
three groups on the basis of hogs per 100 acres of cultivated land, the number 
being the total of hogs on hand and hogs sold during the year. The group “low 
in hog production” included farms having less than 7 hogs per 100 acres; and 
of the 33 farms 11 had no hogs. The next group or “medium in hog production” 
included farms having 7 to -14 hogs per 100 acres. The “high in hog production” 
group was made up of farms with 15 or more hogs per 100 acres of cultivated 
land. The distribution of the 90 farms by these categories, average size, acres 
of wheat, and numbers of productive live stock, appears in table 1 


Tasty 1.—Sizr or Farm, Acres or WHEAT AND Live Stock Numsegrs By Groups, AccorDING To ImMportT- 
ANCE OF Hogs, Bear Laxke District, ALBERTA, 1941-42 


Importance in hog production 


Low Medium High 


INTIME OMAP ot Pe OPE ie ea airs UR ees nn 33 28 29 
Awoarage size iicultivated Acres...) oh ee. eee? ee eee 330 302 1: 229 
ACEO WIRE oe Lae tc AE cathe: Be loci dude hoe Gua ae eee ee ee 123 121 62 


Numbers per farm: 


Bows mand Mas URI G4 OO geet Jovi. : has ee Saas ae ee 1-9 3-8 5-3 
Other more on nand, May ol, 1942. oo. ase. eek ee eee eee ele eee 0-4 8-5 18-8 
Hogs soldiMaysl) 1941-May 1019400000... oats ces 0 os eles aban ve eee 6-2 21-1 44.9 
Cows on hand, (Mayr Td 940- . sears dictates cine oles lees Bae «eee Oe 2-8 4-1 3°5 
Other cattlovon hand, May 1. 1942... a). 3. ose. 2 tee beck oo eee 2:5 3°9 4-3 
Cattle sold May 1, 1941-May 221942) coc en axle dae ee oe 1-6 1-4 2-0 


In size, the typical farm in this area was one-half section, with individual 
farms varying from one-quarter section to a section. On an average the farms 


1QOne of five districts of the Peace River area covered in an Economic study of land 
settlement conducted by the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the Department of Political ‘Economy, University of Alberta. 
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producing the most hogs were those with the least cultivated acreage. Wheat 
and oats were the main crops grown; wheat acreage averaged lowest where 
hog production was highest. Farmers have also been urged to increase the pro- 
duction of beef cattle. In this district the winter feeding period is so long that 
hogs are more favoured than cattle; consequently cattle raising is not as common 
as hog raising. Farmers who were raising more hogs than their neighbours 
had a few more cattle, but the difference was relatively small. 

Receipts are an item of great importance to a producer. 


Taste 2.—Main Sources or Farm Recerpts, Opgrator’s Lasour EARNINGS, AND GaIn IN Net WortH 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING May 1, 1942, Bear Laxer Disrricr, ALBERTA 





Importance in hog production 


Low Medium High 


Pemirs OUT Teme POR OG, ge eMac alas W AiG ahd enon Pus Wrote «bo il Re ae 33 28 29 
$ $ $ 

Pa ODM OOO MEER. tate etd > GPs. Kt ia Mn, aonh setae ss Ws E eietsw Weieae 116 412 846 

RE GMES OE TELM tte 8 es Oe ee et tee ad waitin be vauen sd Shewens 96 89 107 

EF OD POOR AOU, ata) ae eet, uk. Mui: LeNG ae Ess ols he ole 1032 803 465 

ee ORME ROUT GULTUNEM, ct ti esha Soe Oe ae ok oer ae ieee hoe waned bs —37 242 864 


BRINE NOL OTE Seige) OA ee tr x. i oy ere uk ne't oab lies — 384 —59 429 





It is natural that hog receipts should be greater on farms which emphasize 
hog production and crop receipts smaller on these farms than on farms empha- 
sizing crop production (table 2). But these receipts do not necessarily mean 
greater net earnings on hog farms. To measure the latter “Labour Earnings” 
is used. 

“Labour Earnings” is the return to the operator after deducting an interest 
charge for use of capital and adding an allowance for use of house and farm 
products consumed by the farm family. The Labour Earnings increased 
markedly from an average of $37 for the “low” group to $864 for the “high” 
group. 

The difference in the returns from the farms with high production of hogs 
compared with those low in hog production may be measured in another way— 
that is by the change in the financial situation during the year, or net worth. 

Net worth is the excess of assets over liabilities and if computed at the 
beginning and also at the end of the year the difference gives the change 
for the year. The “high” hog producers showed a gain of $429 in net worth 
during the year, while the “low” hog producers had a decrease of $384. The 
low hog producers either sold assets to pay current bills or did not replace 
worn assets. 


Tasie 3.—Averace Capita, May 1, 1942, anp Lasour Usmep Durine Yrar May 1, 1941-May 1, 1942, 
Brar Lake District, ALBERTA 








Importance of hog production 


Low Medium High 





ARUN Soy aed SET CEE eg a alte lin geld AO, ag eat Selec ea nea ele eal a 33 28 29 
$ $ $ 
Lp POEN PASO 8 ES So ip it LEY Gp le AU Ma ine ag Oy Pe 9,011 8,662 6, 263 
Ee aN ae EN ay BN LEY Gul, bi <a? A eae ee aa ee rr 977 Mo be} 1,328 
Pe eruiMrn et MAC. PLA Iie ye eel t eel tents Mexie JU eae wea ok ek bust Eade § 2,585 2,467 1,426 


No. No. No. 
Average months of labour used during year...................05 ceeeeees 17-8 18 -2 18-0 
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The farms which had the most hogs also had the least capital investment 
(table 3); thus in the production of hogs compared with wheat, capital was 
used more efficiently. 

In these days the labour supply is a problem and farmers must use 1t 
to their best advantage. Those operators who raised the most hogs used 
little more labour than did those who were “low” in hogs. The labour was 
used more economically and for the same effort applied, greater returns were 
obtained. 

Although this district was mainly a grain-growing area, the operators 
who have gone more heavily into hogs in recent years have not suffered but 
have actually profited by the change. Compared with those who have not 
gone into hogs to the same degree they have earned greater returns with 
less capital and practically the same labour. 


FACTORS IN THE MILL FEED SITUATION 


The increased production of live stock and live stock products in Canada 
has begun to press on the available supply of animal feeding stuffs. While 
there are large supplies of grain in Western Canada the traffic resulting from 
war conditions will not allow an absolutely free movement of grains on the 
transportation systems. To some extent this large supply is not available to 
Eastern feeders. 

The increasing demand for feedstuffs is particularly evident in the mill 
feed trade. In 1939 some 641 thousand tons of mill feeds were produced in 
Canada.1 By 1942 the production had increased to 704,000 tons, an increase 
of 10 per cent.2 Of the 1939 production about 451 thousand tons were exported, 
leaving a net supply of 390 thousand tons. The demand situation was foreseen 
for 1942 and exports were severely restricted, about 9 per cent of the total 
production leaving the country. The effect of export control was to make about 
647 thousand tons available to Canadian farmers during 1942, an increase of 
66 per cent between the two years (1939 and 1942). The favourable price for 
mill feeds in relation to grains, and the increase in live stock numbers created 
such a demand that the large 1942 supplies were not adequate in many areas. 

The exports which were permitted during 1942 were based on the export of 
flour to the non-sterling countries of the Western Hemisphere. For each barrel 
of flour sold in these areas millers were allowed to export a proportionate 
amount of mill feeds to the United States. The higher prices prevailing in this 
latter country enable Canadian millers to compete in sales of flour with 
American companies milling Canadian wheat in bond and selling the mill feed 
at United States prices while exporting the flour. Since the production of mill 
feeds is dependent upon a market for flour, it is understandable that mill feeds 
exported under the 1942 program do not affect the Canadian situation. If the 
export of mill feeds against non-sterling flour deliveries were not allowed the 
flour would not be milled because it could not be sold in competitive markets. 

One further consideration is the place of mill feeds in the total feed situa- 
tion. For certain types of farming bran, shorts and middlings are important 
elements because they bulk large in the purchased feeds of the area. In some 
cases they may amount to 25 or 30 per cent of feed that the farmers buy. Of 
the 7-3 million tons of grain and grain products moved from the West under the 
Freight Assistance policy 31 per cent, by weight, was mill feeds. However, 
considering all the grain and grain products consumed on Canadian farms the 
importance of mill feeds becomes relatively unimportant in the national situa- 
tion. In the crop year 1941-42 mill feeds were only 5:7 per cent of the total 
feed ration. While they are in short supply a change to wheat on the part of 
some farmers would ease the situation without materially affecting the national 
feed supplies. 


1 Adapted from “Canadian Milling Statistics,’ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2“Canadian Coarse Grains,” Vol. 2, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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A COMPARISON OF FARMS IN THE GRANDE PRAIRIE DISTRICT OF 
ALBERTA 1930 AND 1942 


B. K. Acton 


Two economic studies have been made of farming in the Peace River 
country; one in the summer of 1930 and the other in the summer of 1942. 
The results of the 1930 survey were published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Committee on Pioneer Problems.1 This study was part of a larger 
one on “Canadian Frontiers of Settlement’? and was carried on by a committee 
of which Professor W. A. Mackintosh of Queen’s University was Chairman, 
and in which the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
co-operated. In 1942, the Economics Division, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, undertook a study of farming in the Peace River area. 
The chief object of this project was to assemble factual material pertinent 
to the determination of the growth and financial progress of this settlement 
and ‘associated problems. 

The procedure adopted was to select farmers at random and interview 
them regarding their farm organization and business operations and record 
this information on specially prepared blanks. Through the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh and Dr. Dawson, the original records taken in 1930 were 
placed at the disposal of the Economics Division. In 1942 eighteen of the 
1930 co-operators in this district were visited again, making it possible to com- 
pare these farms at two different points of time. While the record forms used for 
the two surveys were not identical, they were sufficiently alike to permit a com- 
parison of the salient characteristics of the farm organization and the operating 
statements of 1942 with those of 1930. 

The eighteen farm co-operators for both surveys were located in the 
Grande Prairie District. This district lies north of the Wapiti River and 
between the town of Grande Prairie and a point twenty miles southwest of 
Beaverlodge. It is a parkland country, the soil being dark in colour and of a 
clay loam texture, with gently rolling topography. There was not a tree on many 
sections of land at the time of original settlement. Bush cover was not a factor 
in establishing productive farms. 

The first general influx of homesteaders into the Peace River country 
occurred about 1910. By 1930 the farms in the Grande Prairie district were 
well developed. The permanent improvements on these farms to-day give them 
an appearance of prosperity equal to the farms in any rural community of the 
province. 

The type of agriculture practised in the district may be described as mixed 
farming with emphasis on grain production. Due to the long winters hogs 
are raised in preference to cattle. Dairy produce is marketed at two creameries 
in the area. Tractors and horses both are important in providing farm power, 
and the land should be summerfallowed one year in three in order to combat 
weeds and permit maximum utilization of moisture. 

The general price level of the two periods, as published by He Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, is also different. The indexes of all commodities and 
farm living costs for Canada were higher in 1942 than in 1930, while the indexes 
of farm and field products were lower. The index of animal products was 
practically the same in the two periods. Because of the isolated position of 
the Grand Prairie district, the index may not be absolutely accurate for this 
area, but it is believed the general trend would be similar. 

Although the two studies were made in the summers of 1930 and 1942 the 
data on the records were secured for the business year May 1, 1929, to April 30, 


1 Dawson, C. A., and Murchie. R. W., “The Settlement of the Peace River Country,” 
MacMillan, 1934. 
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1930, and May 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942. Actually the records refer to the 
crop seasons of 1929 and 1941 and these figures will be used in the tables 
to follow. 


Tenure, Size of Farm and Land Use.—The co-operators were all land 
owners, but a few rented adjacent parcels of land, thus increasing the size 
of the farm unit. In 1930 three of the eighteen operators rented additional 
land, while in 1942 this number had increased to seven. 

In total acres the average size of farm at the end of the twelve-year period 
was less than in 1930, but the average improved acreage was considerably 
ereater. Of particular importance is the fact that during 1929 an average of 


Tape 1.—AVERAGE Size or FARM AND Crops Grown on EIGHTEEN GRANDE PRatIRIES Farms, 
1929 anp 1941 




















1929 1941 
— Per cent Per cent 
Acres of total Acres of total 
acres acres 
VOTE STOOL TAPE elas wlll HOE oak & ne otale wteke tas etre & ALO Miles. ules wRv SO el eee nae ee 
PGES LITE CVC Co wenn CU rg ak (RAIN SC Ta cMan aa Bh. NS 176 42 263 67 
AGG WO AT CE LAE Meare Pacts 2 Om UN SMe em a 40 10 61 16 
Fae Es Bae 6 PMD CA GRURY Dy Meee MOLD AM I MERON SURE a a a OM ee 63 15 85 99, 
eres (Drea iy tal Le eI) BCL, et ee ed 34 8 LUD) igus a eee 





34 acres per farm were broken out. Although the farms were: well established 
at this time, there was still virgin land to be brought into production. By 1941, 
the amount of new breaking was negligible. 

The additional improved acreage was sown to wheat and oats. There 
was a somewhat higher proportional increase in the acreage of wheat than in 
the acreage in oats. 





Farm Receipts.—There was only a few dollars difference in the gross 
farm receipts of the two periods, thus indicating stability of agriculture in the 
Grande Prairie district. Income from grain and farm produce sales decreased 
while stock sales increased. 


Taste 2.—AVERAGE FarM Receipts or HiauTsen GRANDE Pratrie Farms, 1929 anp 1941 














— 1929 1941 
$ % $ % 
Gey apren Mach IMM Na aegis AMUN tiem Mie iat) BRE eg Rae AU TE L372 71 1,368 63 
SLOG SALOM he INEM A slayer aetna cs aE ae etchant 2 408 19 491 22 
POAT (PNOG GOA a) acre sere ces cre Pa aaohe Se ata arate ie eho lle 184 5 a 3 
BF lace A SRV lien CUTER SUR TAO ECAR) SPIRE UD ak, Matt a ae a emi ghey 112 5 274 1 
NDieeGeubi ee 4 ce Ws UM ees SLOG rsa Dies 100 2,188 100 





Lower grain prices in 1941 accounted for the reduced income from grain 
sales, since there was an increase in acreage and yields were about the same. 
Actually the average yield of wheat per acre reported in 1929 was 27 bushels, 
while in 1941 it was 25 bushels. 


Expenses.—Average cash operating expenses were $43 more in 1941 than 
for the earlier period. This sum is not significant, with the total for this item 
approximately $900: However, the capital expenditures were about twice as 
ereat in 1929 as forithe latter. period. Capital improvements such as new break- 
ing and new buildings account for the larger expenditures in 1929. 
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TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE CURRENT CASH OPERATING EXPENSES, AND AVERAGE CapiTaL EXPENDITURES OF 
EIGHTEEN GRANDE PRAIRIE Farms, 1929 AnD 1941 








——— 1929 1941 
$ $ 
Current cash farm operating expenses (less board of paid labour)............... 868 911 
SENT ORUEL TSS ENITAU LL GLEE COS AR ky hl BF ALD BN hal ctu ss ase 2G: ar dig AEE EAR Ow vil banl ntanigr an ae VSS Papa aid 1,011 545 


Cash living costs were lower in 1941 than in 1929 for these eighteen farm 
families. They also placed a lower value on the farm products raised on the 
farm and consumed in the home (perquisites). The lower cash living costs might 
possibly be explained by the improvement of the transportation and retail 
facilities in the Grande Prairie area, bringing about a reduction in the cost 
of consumer goods in an isolated community. However, it would be expected 
that such an improvement with a consequent increase in greater local demand 
would raise rather than lower the value of perquisites. The lower estimated 
values placed on these may be due to a more conservative attitude in 1942 
compared with the optimism of the late “twenties.” The full force of the 
depression had not been felt by the summer of 1930. 


TaBLe 4.—AvERAGE Livinc Expenses or E1iGHTsEEN GRANDE PRarRie Farms, 1929 anp 1941 








Le 1929 1941 
MOC GIGS AU TOON LGMs Ne uniter ee ees bias aloui Hise Gree aaeheie sath vaeklsie sees ‘ 35 on 
$ 
CS WACO le DeSean Bt Be feb ek A eee Oe ANY Cer Be Oe a ee 372 248 
Br oncuumeestn ard) Herat GOD ONE slats 02 Peete oe siak atc ce ae ae dle oe abu. ieee ce 11 7 
Porton alueionnercuinitos: Hl C2! Us aetiat sateen ces Ghee bd aaa ce tie ted uliies des 496 BYES: 
Pabah valle O1 pordUlsltes peractult MONG) 0. bec odode se sake ehe decade dabeemed: 14 10 





— 


Comparison of Average Farm Assets.—The changed attitude of the co- 
operators due to the influences just noted in the foregoing may be reflected in 
the estimated values which they placed on their assets in the two periods 
of enumeration. These are given in table 5. 


Taste 5.—StaTement or AveraGce Assets or EIGHTEEN GRANDE Prarris Farms, 1929 anp 1941 








—— 1929 1941 
$ % $ % 
Pues hnptate awed sralh ete oe ool send da an tee. 10,502 79 6,703 69 
ey CLOG UMC UERL OREO OMEN bal hs thew i) bs Rhee dal aed Na 1,454 sla 1,162 NY 
LL (Rye Sais T AL heh fio AN, TO Ik BI Aaa eel ALL TAP RCI Na a 1,391 10 1,859 19 
EP Orea asta heres ROR es oe GIN Re OLD Li 13, 347 100 9,724 100 





In part the lower values placed on real estate in 1942 are the result of a 
slightly smaller acreage per farm; but probably a more important reason is 
the fact that 1929 values were estimated at the beginning of the depression, 
whereas those of 1941 were made after a long period of low prices, although 
some improvement had already taken place. Live stock on hand decreased 
in value, principally because of reduced numbers of cattle and hogs. Greater 
mechanization brought about an increase in the value of farm equipment over 
the twelve-year period. 
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It will be noted from table 5 that the farm assets represent a considerable 
capital investment. This would indicate that these farms are well established 
and far removed from the pioneer stage. 


Conclusion.—The comparative data presented suggest that farming in 
the Grande Prairie area has reached a fairly stable stage and a definite typ 
of agriculture has been established. 

A comparison of the operating statements in the two periods indicates a 
marked degree of similarity in the sources and amounts of farm receipts and 
cash operating expenses. In regard to capital expenditures, the period of capital 
costs for the development of farm land has been passed. 

Cash living costs were lower in the later period, suggesting that goods 
that must be purchased may be procured at prices comparable to those ruling 
in older established communities. 


NOTES 


To meet the shortage of feed in Eastern Canada during the winter months, 
the government will provide further assistance. One plan will include the rebate 
of accumulated charges on feed which dealers have brought to Eastern Canada 
and hold in reserve for distribution during the winter months and released upon 
the authority of the Feeds Administrator. Increased freight assistance pay- 
ments will be available to encourage the early movement of feed growers. These 
payments are graduated by months, more assistance being available on ship- 
ments in July and August than for those in November and December. 


First official estimates of wheat and barley harvestings in Egypt indicate 
a record acreage. The wheat acreage now being harvested is placed at 1,990,000 
acres as compared with 1,636,000 acres last year and the previous high of 
1,655,000 in 1927. The barley acreage is estimated to be 435,000 acres, about 
30 per cent larger than the above average 1942 acreage. The increased grain 
acreage implies the success of the Egyptian Government’s policy of making a 
substantial shift from cotton to food crops. 


Exports of all important edible vegetable oils normally produced in 
Argentina have now been prohibited to assure sufficient supplies for domestic 
consumption. Sunflower seed and oil exports were prohibited on May 6. Exports 
of peanuts, cottonseed, rapeseed and their corresponding oils were prohibited 
on June 1. These four crops supply the raw materials for virtually all of the 
edible vegetable oil produced in Argentina. 


The Bureau of Statistics reports the relative areas of late sown crops 
and hay compared with those in 1942 as follows: Peas, 8 per cent decrease; 
beans, 12 per cent decrease; buckwheat, 10 per cent increase; corn for husking, 
13 per cent decrease; turnips and other field roots, 8 per cent decrease; hay 
and clover, no change; alfalfa, 6 per cent decrease; fodder corn, 10 per cent 
decrease; sugar beets, 10 per cent decrease. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced on July 16 that increased 
supplies of farm machinery would be available during the next twelve months. 
The order provides for a tonnage equal to 77 per cent of the average output 
1940-41. It also provides for repairs on the basis of 156 per cent of the 1940 
and 1941 average output. Certain types of equipment such as bee hives, hog 
troughs, poultry and live stock feeders, are exempted from restriction provided 
they are made of non-essential materials. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


At the end of four years of war, an appraisal of economic conditions in 
Canada indicates that despite the sharp increase in national income accompanied 
by industrial expansion and decreased unemployment, the increase in wholesale 
prices and the cost of living have been up to the present kept within moderate 
limits. However, with production at or approaching peak levels, the danger 
of inflation remains very real. 

At September 1 the cost of living index was reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at 119-4, compared with 119-2 at the first of August. 
The increase during August was accounted for mainly by foods, home furnishings 
-and transportation. The wartime increase in this index has been 18-5 per 
cent. 

The index of wholesale prices, after finally rising above 100 (1926 base) 
in July, continued on to an average of 100-4 for August. Farm products 
advanced from 96-4 to 97-5, as field products increased from 82:6 to 84:7 
and animal products decreased from 119-4 to 118-6. Wheat, long a depressing 
factor in the farm products index, in September began to move upward, thus 
compensating for seasonal declines in live-stock prices. 

On September 28 the Minister of Trade and Commerce announced the 
suspension of futures trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The initial 
payment for wheat has now been raised by 35 cents per bushel to $1.25 for 
No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William with the Wheat Board taking 
charge of all deliveries. New coarse grain payments have also been announced, 
with western farmers receiving 15 cents per bushel for barley and 10 cents 
per bushel for oats at time of delivery to country elevators. These additional 
payments represent guaranteed initial advances against equalization fees being 
collected by the Wheat Board on grains exported to the United States. This 
arrangement is expected to facilitate the movement of feed grains from West 
to Hast. The ceiling prices for oats and barley remain unchanged at 514 cents 
and 64% cents per bushel respectively. The fixed price for flaxseed has also 
been raised to $2.50 per bushel, an increase of 25 cents. 


Summary of Economic Conditions, January to August.—The trend of 
various economic indexes during the first eight months of 1943 indicated a 
further advance over the same period of 1942, although some lines of output 
have apparently reached peak levels. 
The physical volume of business index averaged 233 from January to 
August this year compared with 198 in the same period last year, or a gain 
of 17-6 per cent. The index of manufactures showed a sharper advance, 
averaging 288-5 as against 233-6 or a gain of 23-5 per cent. Mineral production 
recorded an advance of 24 per cent during the first 8 months of the year 
compared with 1942. In the same period, on the other hand, total construc- 
tion contracts awarded were $43,000,000 less than in the same period a year 
ago. With respect to internal trade, the indexes of wholesale and Lebar Safes ts 
showed increases of 7 per cent and 5 per cent respectively over #942 ‘igures.” © ty 
Export trade, reflecting heavy shipments of war material, showed a gain of te 
27 per cent, totalling $1,890 millions, as against $1,485 millions in. the firsts. 4 
8 months of 1942. Import trade showed only a moderate advance, NYY +> 4943 cng 


Le 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 


ee 





Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 


1926=100 





Urban Farm 
Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of}  pro- trial 
eee products | products ae 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 
(1 (2) (3) 








Year 


=100 =100 (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913.... 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79°7 1O=B0 Leas on cece loans outer 53-7 
914° 65-5 70-2 65:4 78°3 80-0 S20 Pee ene nl ates teens 54-4 
01a. 70-4 77-9 76°9 79°5 81-6 SO=O A I Ti islke seas lemecane sets 54-8 
1916 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88:3 O36 wy athe Mdie leak ree oc 58-8 
1917 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104°5 P10 6 eee Genie amie eects 67-4 
1918.... 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 13264 tee oe aoe eeretes 78-0 
1919.... 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71:3 65-5 93-1 
192020: 155-9 160-6 166°5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922.. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923.. 98-0 81:5 73-3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
102402. 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
Ly 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 0-9 89-7 99-4 
1926.... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97°7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93°8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125°5 127-4 105-2 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931.. 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932.. 66:7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
1933.62. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76°8 90-3 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67°7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935. 72-1 63°5 57°3 74:0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94+] 
1936. 74:6 69-4 65-8 75:3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95°9 
1937. 84:6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938. 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939. 75-4 64:3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941. 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 119-9 
1942. 95-6 82:5 66-5 109-2 116-8 L192 Wt Soe ee ahs ne cece eee eee ee 
1935-39 = 100 

1942 201-7 227-2 
April.. 95-0 81-4 65-0 108-9 115-9 118-4 198-1 220+ 6 liecew ae 
May 95-2 80-2 65-5 104-8 L1G 1 oh eee wee 195°5 PW a eat Pee ei ett 3 
June 95-8 81-5 66-3 107-0 18 Ey Ain Se Pe 200-0 Deed, seemed 
July. 96-1 81:1 67-7 103-5 TE OP reece 203-7 220 4 lie Go eee 
Aug. 95:5 81:3 68-4 103-0 WY Cy Cs Pei pote ste 205-7 25290 Pyare 
Sept 95-8 84:3 67-6 112-2 117-4 119-9 206-1 235210 secs centers 
Oct 96-6 85-7 67-9 115-5 17 -Oicle encase 207-2 29620) || aae wee ase 
Nov 97-0 86-5 68-4 116-7 11876 or eee 207-8 23953 leon oats 
Dec 97-0 87-1 69-0 117-3 1IS¢32 oh van os cate 221-2 ZOO SS ais Ce eee eee 

1943 
Janene 97-1 87-6 70-6 116-2 Bb ee Ral eee ose 225-8 Abe 68) eeetecen 
Feb.. 97°5 88-5 71-6 116-8 LIQ: Garr se centers 227-3 204 *B | eee ate 
Mar... 98-5 91-2 75-4 117-6 LU/s 2a ee 231-7 20021 So) ies eee 
April. 98-9 92-3 76:8 118-2 117-6 121-1 236-9 DIAc4® jl Cle eee 
May.. 99-2 92-8 77-4 118-7 TiS a ree 231-8 SOL48. cee meee 
June... 99-5 94-4 79°4 119-4 118-5 232-4 267-2 
July 100-1 96-4 82:6 119-4 LG REY be Gy sere etc 236-3 PY UEP AT frye 8 fcr ire 
Aug 100-4 97-5 84-7 118-6 Re a 241-0 216° Oe lca eee 
Sept 101-2 97-9 86-1 117-6 119-4 236-7 280-9 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1942-43. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1942, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1942, 
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The general employment index averaged 182 from January through August, 
1943 compared with 169 a year ago, or a gain of 7-5 per cent. Undoubtedly 
a sharper gain would have been recorded if more manpower had been available 
for various industries. 

Due to the seasonal nature of agricultural production, current barometers 
of output cannot be so readily compiled as for manufacturing industries. In 
1943 to date however, total live-stock slaughterings have been higher than in 
1942, dairy production has been well maintained and egg production has shown 
a substantial increase. The 1943 harvest was less bountiful than 1942, 
particularly in Eastern Canada, but grain reserves for the Dominion as a 
whole are ample. 


Progress on Production Objectives.—aAs the year progresses, it is becoming 
possible to appraise the degree of success Canadian farmers will attain in 
meeting the various production objectives established at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference last December. At that time emphasis was placed on the production 
of live stock and live-stock products, together with the feed grains necessary to 
produce the live stock required. 

With respect to meat animals, the 1943 objectives called for a 28 per cent 
increase in hog marketings, a 9 per cent increase for cattle with a slight 
decrease for calves, and a 12 per cent increase for sheep and lambs. It now 
appears that the over-all objective for meat production in 1943 may not be 
reached, but output may be about 10 per cent larger than in 1942, Consumer 
rationing and other restrictions placed on the distribution of meats in the 
domestic market have enabled good progress to be made on export bacon 
commitments despite smaller over-all supplies of meat than designated in 
objectives. 

The goals for dairy products called for a 6 per cent increase in total fluid 
milk production, and there are indications that 1943 production may not fall 
far short of the objective. However, due to a substantial increase in creamery 
butter production and higher consumption of milk in the fluid state, production 
of cheese has not been maintained at sufficiently high levels to mect in full the 
export contract for 150 million pounds although it has been found possible 
to partially compensate for this deficiency by exports of butter to the United 
Kingdom. 

Commercial chick hatcheries reported record business this season, and 
egg production has been heavy. The objective called for an increase of 29 
per cent, considered necessary to meet export contracts for powdered eggs 
equivalent to 63 million dozens. In view of heavy domestic consumer demand 
it is not considered likely that this contract can be met in full, although 
export deliveries have been encouraging. 

As reported earlier, the 1943 acreage sown to wheat and coarse grains 
was fairly well in line with suggested objectives. While the 1943 harvest 
failed to measure up to the bumper crops of 1942, a reasonably good yield 
has been reported in most areas of Western Canada, and generally speaking 
harvesting conditions were better than a year ago. Eastern Canada experienced 
a freak season, and spring crops customarily sown early suffered heavily. The 
first estimate of the 1943 wheat crop was released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on September 10 and placed the crop at 296 million bushels, 
which was 50 per cent of the 1942 crop, and the smallest since 1937. With 
respect to coarse grains, the 1943 oat crop was 152 million bushels smaller than 
the 1942 harvest while barley showed a reduction of only 36-5 million bushels. 

Other crops for which first estimates of total yield have been made show 
flaxseed with an increase of 18 per cent, sugar beets decreased by 264 per 
cent, corn for husking with a decrease of 27 per cent, field beans a decrease 
of 8 per cent and potatoes an increase of less than 1 per cent. 
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ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS— 
J. Coxe AND F. SHEFRIN 


This article is based on preliminary reports and releases of the Demography 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and outlines some of the changes in 
Canadian agriculture particularly during the decade 1931 to 1941. 

_ In any discussion of the Census data, it is necessary to keep clearly in mind 
the specific meaning of a farm:— 


A Farm, for Census purposes, is all the land located in one municipality 
which is directly farmed by one person conducting agricultural operations, 
either by his own labour, or with the assistance of members of his household 
or of hired employees. It may consist of a single tract of land, or of a 
number of separate tracts held under different tenures. In order to be 
reported as a farm, such land must be of one acre or more in extent and 
have produced in 1940, agricultural products to the value of $50 or more, 
or be under crops or employed for pasture in 1941.1 


It is important to point out that since the 1941 Census was taken, farms 
have undergone considerable change because of the tremendous impact of the 
war. It is probable, therefore, that some of the changes indicated by the 1941 
census data now have been modified or intensified. 


Population.—During the ninety years, commencing with 1851, Canada’s 
total population has grown from 2,436,297 to 11,506,655. The most rapid 
expansion was in the 30-year period between 1891 and 1921, when an increase 
of 3,954,710 took place. In the early days Canada was essentially rural; in 1851, 
86-9 per cent of the people were on farms or in small scattered communities. 
Farming was, in most cases, a part-time occupation. 

But with the building of railroads, the discovery of material resources 
accelerated industrial development and expansion of markets, Canada’s popula- 
tion became more and more urban and by 1941 it was predominantly urban— 
6,252,416 or 54:3 per cent of the total population being resident in incorporated 
cities, towns and villages. 

The farm population, which was 31-7 per cent of the total in 1931, declined 
to 27:5 per cent by 1941. The greatest percentage declines occurred in the 
Maritime Provinces. Saskatchewan has the highest proportion of population 
engaged in agriculture with 57-4 per cent of its population living on farms. 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta ranked second and third. In the Province 
of Quebec, only one-quarter of the people live on farms. British Columbia and 
Ontario are the most. urbanized provinces in Canada with only 13:0 per cent 
and 18:5 per cent respectively, of their populations being on farms. 


_ Land in Farms.—The amount of occupied farm land in Canada has 
increased consistently as far back as records go. During the 20 years from 1921 
to 1941, it increased from a total of 141 million acres to 175 million acres. 

In studying the percentage of total land in farms in 1941 by provinces, it 
may be observed that in Prince Edward Island 83-9 per cent of the land was in 
farms and along with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has less land in farms 
than in 1921. In Saskatchewan, 39:4 per cent was in farms as compared with 
28:9 per cent in 1921. British Columbia, Quebec, and Ontario have only 1:8 
per cent, 4-4 per cent and 9-6 per cent of their total land areas in occupied farms. 
This should not lead to the conclusion that the remainder is suitable for cultiva- 
tion for much of it is not. In Saskatchewan and Alberta more land was brought 
into occupied farms than in all of the other provinces combined during the 
twenty-year period. 





1 Census of Agriculture, Highth Census of Canada 1941. 
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Number of Farms.—The number of farms as classified by the Census, 
increased from 728,664 in 1931 to 732,715 in 1941. In the Maritimes and Ontario 
there was a decrease in the number of farms. This reduction may be partly 
explained by a difference in the method of enumerating “non-resident” farms 
in the 1941 Census. Where the resident and “non-resident” farms of the operator 
lie in the same municipality or Census sub-division, they were combined, thereby 
decreasing considerably the actual number of farms. In previous censuses, each 
parcel of land in an enumeration area was counted as one farm but this duplica- 
tion was only in the number of farms and not in their areas. The increase in 
Quebec is due partly to expansion in new areas and to sub-divisions in older 
areas. Therefore, the small increases in the Prairie Provinces and the substantial 
increase of 18,672 farms from 135,957 to 154,629 in the Province of Quebec are 
greater than the actual figures would indicate. 


Size of Farms.—Between 1931 and 1941, the percentage of farms of 201 
acres and over increased by a little over one per cent, whereas farms of 50 acres 
and under decreased by two per cent. This, however, is part of a trend towards 
larger sized farms, and is reflected in all the provinces with the exception of 
Quebec. In that province the number of farms over 200 acres decreased during 
the census decade from 14-4 per cent to 11-5 per cent. On the other hand, farms 
between 51 and 100 acres increased from 32-3 per cent to 39-1 per cent. 


The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta have the largest average size 
farms. In both provinces the average is 433 acres. Over a twenty-year period 
in Saskatchewan, the average size of farm has increased approximately 17 per 
cent. Whereas in Alberta the increase was 22 per cent. Among the eastern 
provinces, Nova Scotia experienced the greatest increase in size of farm, the 
average acreage rising from 99-6 acres in 1921 to 116-9 acres in 1941, an increase 
of over 17 per cent. Prince Edward Island has the smallest farms averaging 
95-9 acres. 


It is interesting to note that in the Province of Quebec, the number of farms 
have increased, but average size per farm has decreased. 


It is noteworthy that in Canada 21-7 per cent of the farms were from 51 to 
100 acres in 1941 whereas 30-7 per cent were in this size group in 1901; a little 
over 31 per cent were between 101 and 200 acres in 1941 compared with 29-5 per 
cent in 1901. Almost 32 per cent of all farms were over 200 acres in size as 
against 12-7 per cent in 1901. The growth of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces 
is reflected in the increase in size of farm. While Ontario had 11:5 per cent of 
its farms over 200 acres in 1941, Manitoba had 50-3 per cent, Alberta 57-5 per 
cent and Saskatchewan 68-6 per cent. Moreover, 53:6 per cent of the farms in 
Alberta and 65-9 per cent of those in Saskatchewan were over 300 acres. 


Tenure.—During the past twenty years, there has been a marked change 
in the status of farm tenure. In 1921, 85-7 per cent of the farms were operated 
by owners. By 1931 this figure had dropped to 80:1 per cent and this downward 
trend continued so that by 1941 only 75 per cent of the farms in Canada were 
occupied and operated by owners. On the other hand, tenancy has increased, 
rising from 7-9 per cent in 1921 to 12-7 per cent in 1941. This, on the whole, 
is true for all of the provinces. But the most marked development of tenancy 1s 
on the Prairies. In 1941 in Manitoba only 66-1 per cent of the farms, in 
Saskatchewan 53-0 per cent and in Alberta 62-8 per cent were occupied by 
owners. 

In 1921, 5-6 per cent of the farms were operated by part-owners and part- 
tenants (owners renting additional land). In 1931 this group was increased to 
9-3 per cent and was further increased to 11-57 per cent in 1941. Over the past 
20 years the farms operated by managers have never reached one per cent of the 

91657—2 
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‘total number of farms in Canada. Interestingly enough the highest figure 
recorded for any province was in Prince Edward Island in 1921. The rise in 
potato and fur farming may have been responsible for that situation but it was 
temporary. 


Saskatchewan had the highest percentage of farms operated by tenants in 
1941, namely 24-3 per cent. Manitoba with 18-8 per cent was in second place 
and Alberta with 16-9 per cent was third. Of the Eastern provinces, Ontario 
was highest, reporting 11-89 per cent. Substantial increases were registered only 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Prince Edward Island reported only 2:44 per 
cent of its farms being operated by tenants in 1941. 


Farm Machinery.—Mechanization of Canadian agriculture increased dur- 
ing the thirties. The Prairie Provinces were in the lead of this movement. Thus, 
the total number of trucks increased by 60-1 per cent between 1931 and 1941. 
The number of tractors, including. those under and over 15 horse-power, showed 
an increase of 50°8 per cent, and the total number of combines increased by 
113-8 per cent during the same period. 


Electrification has made some strides forward as the number of electric 
motors on farms showed an increase of 218-9 per cent. According to the Census 
data, although the majority of farms are still without electricity, 19-8 per cent 
had electric service of some kind. Farms reporting electric installations range 
from a low of 4-8 per cent in Saskatchewan to a high of 37-3 per cent in Ontario. 
In Ontario 69-6 per cent of the farmers had an automobile whereas in Quebec 
only 16-4 per cent had a car. The trend toward greater mechanization has 
continued since 1941, but rationing of equipment has necessarily retarded the 
rate of increase. 

The radio has come to fill an important place in farm homes, thus in Alberta 
72-9 per cent of the farmers had a radio. In Ontario the percentage was 66:3; 
in Nova Scotia 58-7 and in Quebec 36-4. Slightly more than half the farmers 
in Ontario had telephones. In Alberta, the figure was 18-1 per cent; in New 
Brunswick 16-0 and in Quebec 15:8 per cent had telephones. 


Values.—The 1941 Census reported a total farm value of $4,222,441,473, 
which indicates a downward turn in the value of farm property as compared with 
the 1931 figure of $5,247,753,468—a decrease of 19-5 per cent. The values of 
land, buildings, implements and machinery, showed decreases of 28-9, 19-2 and 
7-8 per cent respectively, during this period. The greatest decrease in the value 
of land occurred in British Columbia—48 per cent and the smallest decline was 
in the Province of Ontario—6-5 per cent. | 

The value of farm buildings which constitute almost one-quarter of the 
total value of farm property showed considerable reduction in each of the 
provinces. This reduction was especially marked in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan. 

Present trends in agricultural production are of necessity only partly 
revealed in the Census data. Since 1941, production shifts have been marked’ 
especially in the Prairie Provinces. A lesser acreage is in wheat, more in coarse 
grain and flax. Dairy, poultry and egg production have increased sharply. 
Especially marked has been the increased hog production. Between 1931 and 
1941, hogs on farms increased from 4,699,831 to 6,093,169. By June 1, 1943, this 
total had gone up to 8,148,500. The Province of Alberta has replaced Ontario 
as the leading area of hog production in Canada. Saskatchewan follows closely 
behind Ontario. Nevertheless the Census is a useful national stock-taking 
deserving of closer analysis than has been possible in the past. 
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CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 1942 
A. E. Ricuarps AaNp LucteENNE LALONDE 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, May 16 to June 3, 1943, at which forty-four nations were 
represented, agreed unanimously that all countries study the possibility of the 
further establishment of producer and consumer co-operative societies. 

The full text of Resolution XVII, Co-operative Movements, reads,— 

WHEREAS: 


1. The co-operative movement has been of very great importance in many 
countries, both to urban and rural populations, especially in agricultural 
districts where farming is based on small units and in urban areas of 
low-income families; 

2. The proper functioning of co-operative societies may facilitate adjust- 
ments of agricultural production and distribution, as members have 
confidence in the recommendations and guidance of their own co-opera- 
tive organizations, which they now operate in the interest of their 
members and of society in general; 

3. The democratic control and educational programs, which are features 
of the co-operative movement, can play a vital part in the training of 
good democratic citizens, and assist in inducing a sound conception of 
economic matters; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture recommends, 


1. That, in order to make it possible for people to help themselves in 
lowering costs of production and costs of distribution and marketing: 


(a) All countries study the possibility of the further establishment of 
producer and consumer co-operative societies in order to render 
necessary production, marketing, purchasing, finance, and other 
Services; 

(6) Each nation examine its laws, regulations, and institutions to 
determine if legal or institutional obstacles to co-operative develop- 
ment exist, in order to make desirable adjustments; 

(c) Full information as to the present development of co-operatives 
in different countries be made available through the permanent 
organization. 

Fortunately Canada, when called upon, is in a position to provide the 
permanent organization of the Conference with fairly complete information on 
the development of co-operatives in this country. Every province in Canada 
has legislation providing for the organization and establishment of producer 
and consumer societies and has an office of the Government administering the 
legislation and giving guidance to new and existing co-operatives. The Economics 
Division of the Department of Agriculture was entrusted with bringing together 
all available information on co-operative development in Canada and preparing 
an annual summary. With the fullest co-operation of provincial governments 
and co-operative organizations throughout Canada, the Economics Division is 
at this time ready to present its eleventh annual summary. 


Co-operative Business Associations.—Reports in the year 1942 have estab- 
lished a record in co-operative activity in Canada. For the first time in the 
past eleven years reported membership has exceeded 500,000 and total business 
has passed the 250 million dollar mark. Reserves and surplus which reached a 
high point of $46 million and an improved working capital position indicate 
that expansion of co-operatives has been accompanied by a strengthening of 
their whole financial structure. 

In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a 
regional basis or on a Dominion-wide commodity basis, as the Canadian 
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Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, and the Canadian National Silver Fox 
Breeders’ Association. Wholesale societies are operating in most of the provinces, 
consolidating the buying power of the local associations and augmenting the 
benefits to be obtained: from quantity buying. The United Farmers of Ontario, 
Limited, and the Coopérative Fédérée de Québec combine the functions of 
sales agency and wholesale buying agency for their affiliated local associations. 


TaBLE 1.—SumMMARY or ANNUAL STATEMENTS oF NUMBERS, MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BusIness ORGANIZATIONS IN CaNnapA, 1932 to 1942! 








Places 
of 
business 


Share- 
holders or 
members 


Patrons 


Sales 
of farm 
products 


Sales 
of 
supplies 


Total 
business 
including 
other 
revenue 


i | | | | 


al aree Associations 
No. 

NOS DS roa 795 
TOSS AAs teal cee 686 
VOSA Ane tens 690 
19S 5 eee oes 697 
OSG Ser aeate ster 781 
OST S! peek. ore 1,024 
LOSS cies cae 1,217 
JS BAY Mpa tela a 1332 
1940): er hs that 1,151 
LOA eee nr ne 1,395 
1040 Shel A aaah 2 1,722 


379, 687 
342,369 
345, 024 
341,020 
366, 885 
396,918 
435, 529 
445,742 
450,453 
451,685 
561,314 


417,000 
376, 000 
379,740 
378,730 
406, 321 
451,231 
462,937 
486, 589 
462,296 
507, 223 
620, 034 


134, 611,154 
106, 804, 186 
128, 909, 035 
117,783, 560 
144, 962, 609 
157,031, 405 
134, 493, 746 
180,747,471 
214, 293, 359 
215,030,410 
214,762,980 


10, 665, 503 
8,779,115 
7,389,034 
7,991,755 

12,788,192 

16,363, 966 

20,091,893 

20, 400, 008 

21,129,822 

25,895,374 


145, 303, 954 
115, 849, 894 
136,411,483 
126,064,891 
158, 165, 565 
173,927,117 
155, 080,435 
201,659, 984 
236,322,466 
242, 158,305 


42,327, 447/257, 090, 4272 





1Co-operative stores included 1942 for all provinces except in the province of Quebec. 
2Does not include other income. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY oF ANNUAL BALANCE SHEETS AND FINANCIAL CoNDITION oF Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1932 to 1942! 








Value 
of plant 


General 
liabilities 


Paid-up 
share 
capital 


Reserves 
and surplus 


Working? 
capital 


Net worth 
in per cent. 
of total 
assets 


| | | | | | 


Year ended Total 
’ July 31 assets 
$ 

LOSD Meee recteee 70, 226, 288 
VOSS ee ee: 90,003,261 
OSA Mepeed teeta 104, 350, 702 
RU TS eae ei eo ahs 105, 183, 565 
OSG Aas Peek tos 85,751,901 
LOR iutrier.. 2 eeoert 87,938, 453 
OSS see eee ce 83, 140, 697 
LOZ0 Cie eee 86, 240, 783 
1940s soe bees Ge 102, 685, 109 
LOANS Nicene: eee 145, 658 , 904 
OE Rees ae ee 128, 004, 893 


45, 607,366 
42,520,970 
40,432,859 
38, 850, 488 
35, 289, 468 
36,338,952 
36, 569, 984 
37,751,641 
38, 265,055 
38, 567, 084 
37,597,916 


22,072,231 
43,005, 593 
56, 046, 004 
55,306,671 
34,665, 210 
36, 685, 625 
33,423, 607 
32,973,321 
48 , 424,694 
92, 222,947 
69, 964,822 


8,570, 488 
8, 224,016 
8,722,451 
8,933,425 
8,954,135 
9,265, 747 
9,265,391 
9,685, 537 
10,155, 221 
10,503, 077 
12,220, 249 


37, 805, 137 
38,773, 652 
39,590, 050 
40, 943, 469 
42,132, 556 
41,987,081 
40,451, 699 
43,581,925 
44,105, 194 
42,932,880 
45,819,822 


2,546, 691 
4,476,698 
7,871,839 
11,026, 406 
15,797, 223 
14,913,876 
13, 147, 106 
15,515,821 
15,995,360 
14,868,873 
20,442,155 





1Co-operative stores included in year 1942 for all provinces except in the province of Quebec. 
2Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


In Canada early expansion of co-operative activity took place most rapidly 
Presumably this 
field offered the greatest opportunity to the farmer to effect savings and to 
with the establishment of 
co-operative wholesales in nearly every province, the ‘purchasing of farm supplies 
and household needs on a co-operative plan has shown a marked increase. 

This year, for the first time since the annual summary has been published 
the business of urban retail co-operative stores is included under sales of supplies. 
This, in part, accounts for the large increase in this item over 1941. 

Due to the light grain crop in Western Canada in 1941 and restricted 
marketings, sales of grain by the grain co-operatives amounted to $87 million 
for the year ending July 31, 1942, in comparison with a total of $139 million for 


and to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. 


provide needed services. 


However, 


in recent years, 
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the year previous. The drop was more than offset by increases in the volume of 
marketings of dairy products, live stock, fruits and vegetables and poultry. 
Sales of this group of products increased from $65 million in 1941 to $102 million 
in 1942 or an increase of 57 per cent. 


Some Canadian farmers market the entire output of their farms on the 
co-operative plan. A farmer may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, 
live stock to a livestock shipping association and milk to a co-operative dairy. 


Taste 3.—Propucts MARKETED, MERCHANDISE AND SuppLigs HANDLED BY Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, Crop YEAR ENDED JULy 31, 1942 } 











Associa- Value of 
tions sales 
No. $ 
Marketing— 

Re SIGE CUM ORNS tA ON rts te AT ee ceats cee ec kai een ah saliaile, pl ch Raha bore aks wha 443 | 39,218,446 
Porites Sra Tle Om OTIC RP nM ee per Whe de keg Ne x Avian neh nah eal Daal diate 193 15,431, 804 
Pee PAGER ote Rt ee, Eben Ugly MOM bla ts co Kt a ia ol Mara IS eae 114 | 87,013,500 
Ley OM Bt panko elke MB Soke lt ea An OCG OR be MPR a 321 40,419, 386 
Re) See Nees Crane MOGs oa soe ac iat he Hak dele ek ek ge Re 199 7,192,128 
ETE een eee ee tan Nc ten eee 8 RASA caliarane, Bing SSN etRiy Howe eS 5 726, 529 
RA are aera ac te ee ee A Ae aa ta alan pha wsdl a aig a caQeka 7 1, 137,980 
CR ta in ee ON eee ee wl. 4 hae Lh CORE Oe IT Tae ee Le AG 9 |) 21,242,760 
re ee EE EN Mic Gar, las Rs AA mh WA DMO AOS Ta Ree re Cue ks 7 1,367,060 
IES inne omnes os, 5 ais code ere el Seabss 6) siain wo vgS we eles ae ak Se viena 2 704,935 
Paar Gr MuCMWOOU (1, Mabry eae ce kW athe Miele oo a oe bao MYER CRG s ev oe 10 118, 948 
Ritece ana ee PRET cod on Al, chats hn at eh dads oS a honk 10 189, 504 

Eat PR atr cette) ie a 8s ore, oct aie ays ay Pi a ee SMa is Phe eats Se OE Sas 214, 762,980 

Merchandising— 

Wg ae we aw (a L(G) 22 ates alee Be PE ices Ue ME, 5 eae Sa Re 558 9,183, 723 
Slh atte ANC MTELe TITAS te Ree fat... oe Eada ooh bet aa his eds se sarenadiniets 180 1,371, 542 
Petrolaum products and auto AcCCeBSOrICS...2....44.0. 2c 0cls dees dvs Koco etn es 561 T,a00L ole 
esd eter uiiser or enray TOR LOTIAl. os cos ov ae Kawi wea ee mets Rae RPE eo AS ee 834 | 15,826,570 
ERO MINOT YT anet CLIDIGCles i, owe ta oes nest ae kec dees Hedg Re EN dere 164 1, 289, 803 
se WOOO OUT TOS LOTIAL 2+ a pe tsb See, Fees tra Se Pada muncid'o se bine as 427 2,930, 525 
MABOELLA Ue OLS OF NO LISDCOILICE o..c4 vacate ok OY Oo SN eR RO < tat} 191 4,485,772 

Eire ee te Es TPG ACL EAT ee has. eb, vim dine Riera ihe « pialors. ns eee Gas Acslw ws fim scenes BAe 42,327,447 

PEs AEN: 1d bie 209 Dc i aa SE SE A ae 2 1,722} 257,090, 427 





1 Statistics of co-operative stores in the Province of Quebec not included. 


He may also purchase a large proportion of his farm supplies and household 
necessities from a co-operative store, for tractor fuel and gasoline he goes to 
his nearest co-operative oil station. This duplication must be kept in mind 
in interpreting the total co-operative membership figures for Canada of approxi- 
mately 500,000. A useful measure of co-operative activity on a regional basis 
is obtained by dividing the total amount of co-operative business for an area by 
the number of farms which it contains as reported in the last census. On this 
basis for the crop year 1941-42, British Columbia led all provinces with average 
marketings of $491 per farm, Manitoba was in second place with $462 per farm, 
Alberta $331, and Saskatchewan $322. The average for Canada as a whole was 
$293 per farm. During the past eleven years, farm products marketed co-opera- 
tively, in Saskatchewan have averaged $361 annually per occupied farm. British 
Columbia ranked second with $310, Alberta was third with $302, and Manitoba 
stood in fourth place with $242 of co-operative business per farm. The annual 
average for all of Canada during the eleven years 1931 to 1942 was $217 per 
farm. 
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The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity 
co-operative marketing groups. Approximately 40 per cent of the grain received 
at country elevators in Canada during the crop year 1941 was handled by 
co-operative agencies. Co-operative dairies and processing plants accounted for 
25 per cent of the total output of dairy products and fruit and vegetable 


TABLE 4.-Co-oPpERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS BY PRovINcES, Crop YEAR ENDED Juty 31, 1942 











Share- 
; Asgso- Sales of Sales of Total 
Province ciations depres products |merchandise] business 
No No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 0.2%..60...55 =. 24 11,148 1,995,165 355,265| 2,350,430 
INGA CObEA th ives eas eae Oe a eat 15,794| 2,414,186} 4,200,274; 6,614,460 
Naw Brunswitit.e cek.. valexsaxtac en davon 29 7,376 1,702,618 734,509 2,487, 127 
Quebec! \o58 Wo. coos eee ake 409 33,827| 27,948,844 9,037,509) 36,986,353 
ORATOR ue eit ic TA, a AG ha om 264 48,411] 44,284,534, 7,043,705} 51,328,239 
Mei GOR or cose es ne Saas 106 63,643} 26,817,144) 2,576,302) 29,393,446 
Sask atene wanted. bt7es psoas oe wean 514 210,567} 44,610,966) 8,500,785} 53,111,751 
PATIO TES he Gee soe vad atc ts A Po oe neat iley7/ 105,475] 32,998,516 4,472,283] 37,470,799 
BrtisneComm DIA. cee pee ies com ueses 102 19,305] 12,960,387} 3,342,272) 16,302,659 
ERPCrRRO VINCIA Yay oa toga as hop come 6 45,768] 19,030,620) 2,064,543] 21,095,163 
SEOUL IA Go ac ciate ees bee 1,722 561,314] 214,762,980) 42,327,447] 257,090,427 





1 Does not include statistics for urban co-operative retail stores. 


co-operatives handled approximately 26 per cent of the total fruit and potatoes 
sold in Canada and exported for sale overseas. Co-operatives handling live 
stock and live stock products accounted for approximately 25 per cent of the 
total marketings. All marketing co-operatives handled approximately 32 per 
cent of the main farm products entering commercial channels of trade. 

Many associations formed primarily for marketing have found it possible 
to render an additional service to their members by utilizing the buying power 


TABLE 5.—FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF Co-oPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS BY PROVINCES, Crop YEAR 
Enpep Juty 31, 1942 








Value Paid-up Reserves 
Province ee of a nee share and 
’ erat dy plant fe OUPICe capital surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Haward Island... ie.dscnenunst 253,718 44,883 221,505 38,310 —6,097 
Neva Ocotin. ska. ce sctieun oes cisco 2,626,842 952,818 1,091, 150 900, 523 635,169 
Whew? Bruns wit ict aneea ane aees 496,691 174,173 329,645 118,031 49,015 
Onebee lin. ote site bus. ve in 2 Sate 10,578,471 4,423,209} 5,591,431 1,690,552} 3,296,488 
ONGATIO Serer ee ere enor 5, 998, 294 2, 244,493 3,031, 304 1,402,418 1,564,572 
IMATELOD ae seers ener rome oa ere eee 10,186,715 2,806,519 6, 853,479 476,061 2 SDleleO 
Saskatchewan seem me. sche ie chiar eis aie 54,863,718) 13,787,106} 27,352,390 1,771, 985| 25,739,343 
A LIDGE ee ree ree Nara ohne nr ee 1759937125 5,325,484| 10,073,307 458, 685 7,461,131 
Brigishs Colimliaseereden we aie. ce 6, 523,341 2,002,421 3,084, 806 2,033, 623 1,404,912 
TOLCrOrOWAnClal: wos est Un ead eras co ad 18,483,980] 5,836,810] 12,335,805) 3,330,061} 2,818,114 


AL Ota itraatetacs Pete irs elr oc ott 128,004,893) 37,597,916] 69,964,822 placa cise 45,819, 822 





1 Does not include statistics for urban co-operative retail stores. 


already mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies needed on the farm. 
For example, fruit marketing associations may buy fertilizer, spray material, 
barrels, boxes, flour and feed and general merchandise for their fruit growing 
members. Associations have been formed primarily for the purpose of buying 
supplies, usually bulk commodities, and some are operating stores carrying a 
full Jine of general merchandise. 
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Out of the 1,722 co-operative associations reporting in 1942, a total of 559 
handled food products to the value of $9 million and 180 associations handled 
nearly $1-5 million of clothing and home furnishings for their members and 
patrons. These associations included the business of approximately 250 urban 
consumer societies. Petroleum products handled by 561 associations were valued 
at $7 million. Farmers of 834 associations purchased $16 million of feed, 
fertilizer and spray material on a co-operative basis. 


The history of consumers’ co-operation in Canada has not been encouraging 
although some of the earliest efforts at co-operation in Canada were in the field 
of consumers’ co-operation. The one society which has a continued record of 
successful operation is the British-Canadian Co-operative Society Limited at 
Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia. This society began business in 1906 with a single 
small store at Sydney Mines and now operates branch stores at North Sydney, 
Glace Bay, Florence and Cranberry. The society handles groceries, dry goods, 
meats, men’s wear and also operates a bakery, a dairy and a tailoring depart- 
ment. For the past thirty-five years this society has been one of the most 
successful examples of consumers’ co-operation in Canada and on the continent. 


Tasie 6.—STatisticAL SUMMARY OF CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA BY PROVINCES FoR 1942 FINANCIAL YEAR 


é Re Loans Loans 
. redit ota . granted in granted 
Province ra ee Members nakate Shares Deposits eae pee aes 
cial year | inception 
No No $ $ $ $ $ 
f Sail el Le Rg sae 45 5, 580 126, 665 100, 732 13, 194 95,067 518,067 
INGE An divece eld 202 28, 553 1,225,098 1,096,417 33, 005 892,174 5,654, 099 
hg a opal ee ee 140 20,648 709,783 640, 371 22,022 697,695 2,322,000 
Quebec:— 
Desjardins'...... 650 187,528} 38,169,967} 3,567,999] 32,025,339 6,000,000) 112,061,694 
Otherse er seen 9 1,690 123, 299 43 , 842 28, 398 81, 243 258, 399 
CEE ee oe eer gc: 129 23,699 2,645,461 987, 344 olosovo 1,869,603} 14,093,430 
Mae. ocr Ate 60 6, 448 238 , 265 122,345 103, 040 262,686 678, 520 
RB ERPS Sb hin 92 9,179 = A lps D2 Teal6 64, 444 435,668 1,111,433 
Bg Ee ed Oi ei 74 6, 283 245, 222 192,678 34, 260 354, 872 883, 563 
Fe ie ete ie wae 85 6,376 176, 040 162, 702 5,265 237,077 362, 247 
Canada, 1942. . 1,486 295,984) 43,971,925 7,141,756] 33,644,782} 10,926,085} 137,943,452 
Canada, 1941.. 15314" 238,463). 31,230,813) 5,764,514] 22,703,312) 9,652,534). 127,017,367 


1 Six Caisses Régionales with assets of $8,174,656 are not included here. 
2 Forty-one only of the 85 credit unions reporting. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Co-operation among fishermen on Canada’s 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts is of recent origin. Information obtained from the 
Department of Fisheries records the establishment of a co-operative association 
among fishermen on the Atlantic coast in 1924. This association was organized 
at Tiginish in Prince Edward Island. No further organization is reported until 
1930 when societies were formed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From 
that year societies sprang up annually until in 1942 a total of 67 associations 
were reported as operating in that year. Total volume of business done by the 
67 associations amounted to $2,628,380. Estimated membership in all associa- 
tions reporting is approximately 4,826. 

Fishermen’s co-operative associations in Canada are engaged in other 
activities than the marketing or processing of fish. On both coasts the fishermen 
pool their purchases of fishing gear and nets through their marketing associations, 
On the east coast particularly, many groups operate co-operative stores which 
supply the members with household necessities such as groceries, meats and 
dairy products. 
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Credit Unions.—The credit union development has become an important 
part of the co-operative movement in Canada. At the end of 1942, more than 
fourteen hundred credit unions were chartered and each of the nine provinces 
had provided legislation governing the establishment and operation of credit 
unions. The movement has not been confined by race or creed, for example, 
on May 16, 1940, the Skidegate Mission Credit Union was chartered among the 
Indians of the Skidegate Reserve in British Columbia. Canadian development 
has been general and credit unions have been organized at a fairly rapid rate 
since 1936. 


Insurance.—Canadian farmers have used the group principle to insure 
their property against loss by fire for over seventy-five years. Some companies 
which began with a strictly rural clientele have now extended their coverage to 
include city property as well. The common feature of mutual fire insurance 
companies in Canada is the premium note which is given by the insured when 
his risk is underwritten. The insured may be required to pay a definite portion 
of this in cash in advance or he may be assessed from time to time to provide 
cash to pay off losses incurred and management expenses. 


All companies may be incorporated under Dominion or Provincial legislation 
and they thus come under the supervision of the various superintendents of 
insurance. 


These companies are purely mutual companies. They are controlled and 
directed by their farmer members for the benefit of the members. They constitute 
one of the oldest and probably the most successful co-operative undertakings 
established by Canadian farmers. 


A recent tabulation showed that 365 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
carried at risk insurance amounting to well over a billion dollars. 


Miscellaneous and Service Type Co-operatives.—Included under this head- 
ing come various services which are being provided in a co-operative manner 
such as housing, medical care, telephone systems and burial societies. Associa- 
tions of this nature are more recent in development but are gaining in importance. 
Until a complete survey of the field of consumers’ co-operation is made no 
accurate information is available. Co-operative principles have also been 
applied in isolated instances to many other forms of enterprise such ag 
restaurants, laundries, printing and publishing and electrification. 


Most widespread of all these various service type co-operative associations 
are those providing telephone service. Organized in rural areas for the most 
part, records for the year 1913 indicate the existence of 262 co-operative 
telephone systems. By 1940 the number had increased to 2,348 and the number 
of connected telephones amounted to 102.286. The total investment in these 
systems was approximately 20 million dollars. 


In view of the increasing demand on the part of the public and the hospitals 
for some means of lessening the financial burden of sickness, several hospital 
plans have been developed in connection with public hospitals throughout 
Canada. 

In 1941 Canada had some 38 plans of hospital group insurance and many 
others in the process of development. Most plans now in operation have the 
same basic idea. There is usually a monthly fee on a family or individual basis 
in return for which the subscriber is entitled to preferential rates on various 
hospital services and many routine services at no extra cost. The Institutional 
Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports five such plans 
in Nova Scotia, two in New Brunswick, seven in Ontario, one in Manitoba, 
three in Saskatchewan, seven in Alberta and thirteen in British Columbia. In 
the Province of Quebec one plan is ready to operate. 
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The first province-wide plan developed in Canada was launched by the 
provincial government of Manitoba and is at present the largest in the Dominion 
although its operations are confined to the larger cities. Upon payment of 
certain monthly fees subscribers are entitled to 21 days of hospital care which 
includes food and special diets, general nursing care, dressings, drugs and 
medicines. Discounts are allowed on laboratory analyses, X-rays and other 
treatments. 

A plan in Ontario sponsored by the Ontario Hospital Association in 
co-operation with the Ontario Medical Association is quite similar to the 
Manitoba plan. 

The two public hospitals in Kingston, Ontario, have adopted a joint hospital 
plan which is a-departure from the usual insurance-type plan. A _ pro-rata 
distribution of the full amount of the fund derived from the prescribed fees is 
made among subscribers who were hospitalized during the year on a basis of 
their receipted accounts. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON FARM HOUSES IN REPRESENTATIVE AREAS OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


R. A. Srurr 


Certain information relating to the condition, age and size of farm buildings 
has been obtained by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Farm Management, University 
of Saskatchewan as part of farm business studies conducted in various areas of 
Saskatchewan since 1939. 

While general information relating to farm buildings is available for farm 
management studies in Saskatchewan from 1927 to 1942, data pertaining only to 
farm houses for the studies since 1939 are included in this analysis. 

The condition, age and size of farm buildings are considered a fairly reliable 
indication of economic conditions and prosperity in areas settled for a reasonable 
length of time. In the economic land classification completed for the southern 
part of the Province, information was assembled on the size and condition of 
farm buildings and it was found there was a general association between farm 
buildings and productivity of the land. However, due to the vastness of the 
area relative to the number of the buildings, and other factors such ratings were 
not satisfactory for use in a detailed classification of the land. 

As the farm house is the focal point in the farm layout, information pertain- 
ing to farm dwellings is of special interest. It reflects generally the satisfactions 
enjoyed by farm families and the status of farming in our economic structure. 
The purpose of this article is to give a representative picture of farm houses in 
Saskatchewan and to take stock of the present situation so that agencies planning 
for post-war agriculture may have accurate information. It is readily agreed 
that improvements in the condition of farm homes in Saskatchewan are badly 
needed, and that some thought should be given towards rural housing in a broad 
reconstruction program. 

Location of Areas.—The Eyebrow-Lacadena area is located in West 
Central Saskatchewan and includes lands ranging from land class I (submarginal 
for wheat production) to land class V (excellent wheat land). The area has 
been named after towns on the boundaries of the study areas and this method 
of representation has also been applied’ to the other areas. The R.M. Pittville 
No. 169 lies towards the southwest of the Province and is approximately 30 miles 
west and north of Swift Current. It includes soils ranging from silty clays to 
sands. The Wilcox survey was confined entirely to Regina heavy clay soils, in 
the R.M. of Bratt’s Lake, No. 129. This is considered to be one of the most 
productive areas in the prairie region. The Weyburn-Alameda survey was 
confined largely to medium textured loam soils between these two centres. This 
area has been subjected to a relatively longer period of drought conditions than 
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any Other area of the prairies. The Blucher-Colonsay area is about 20 miles 
south and east of Saskatoon. The soil types range from sand to sandy loams 
on the western edge to clay loam and clays on the east. 

The park region areas are widely separated and are indicative of a wide 
range of conditions. The Balgonie-Qu’Appelle area is one of the oldest settled 
parts of Saskatchewan. It is located about 30 miles east of Regina and includes 
principally loam soils. The area of the Saltcoats-Churchbridge study is about 
25 miles south and east of Yorkton and the soils are medium textured parkland 
soils. This area has been settled for a relatively long time. The Lashburn- 
Paynton area is in the northwest part of the Province. It was settled by 
immigrants of British origin. The Melfort and the Aylsham-Carrot River areas 
are located in northeastern Saskatchewan. The soils are principally clay loams 
and are considered the most productive soils in the parkland region. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION oF Farm Hovusrs ACCORDING To CONDITION IN REPRESENTATIVE AREAS OF 
SASKATCHEWAN. FARM BUSINESS SURVEYS, 1939-1942 








Condition of farm house 


Areas 
Poor Fair Good Total 
No % No % No 70 No % 

Prairie Area— 
Eyebrow-Lacadena............-- 90 20-1 Sao 74-3 25 5-6 448 100-0 
eel Aedes INO Ue ac ore din ee 37 29-8 77 62-1 10 8-1 124 100-0 
WileCOxa Baie oor oe eke a ee ee Pie 19-7 82 one, 8 71 Ti, 100-0 
Wevyburn-Alameda. 2. .<1044 .s052 86 32-5 168 63-4 11 4-] 265 100-0 
Blucher-Colonsay..).. 0... 4<4's - 23 15-5 12 75-7 13 8-8 148 100-0 
LGtALO lat oe Sas 258 23-5 lie 70-4 67 6-1 1,097 100-0 

Park Area— 

Balgonie-Qu’Appelle............. 26 32-5 52 63-4 2 4-1 80 100-0 
Saltcoats-Churchbridge......... 53 26-2 133 65-9 16 7-9 202 100-0 
fash burnePayntonw to oe 41 29-7 79 57-2 18 13-1 138 100-0 
Meltort on io acer. ete 28 27-4 59 57-9 15 14-7 102 100-0 
Aylsham-Carrot River.......... 47 50-0 39 41-5 8 8-5 94 100-0 
SEAL. nore eh ee 2 195 31-6 362 58-8 59 6 616 100-0 

Pioneer Area— 
Pleasantcalerms. cous euiaa tem iene 44 61-1 28 dy a eer Bay ee Bea ad v2 100-0 
Albertville-Garrick..:.0a6s+ os. 173 55-3 130 41-5 10 3:2 o13/)" 2100-8 
Preecevalle-intlaweese see poo 61 50-8 54 45-0 5 4.2 120 100-0 
Bjorkdale-Carragana............ 81 60-0 44 32°6 10 7:4 VBE 100-0 
Crookedwhiv.er eee ae ene 25 51-0 23 46-9 1 2-1 49 100-0 
DiS RAN OVO eee eR Gee cahaiane 29 44.6 36 tsar. We onal piace etal fh Stbeh an Ae 65 100-0 
Keadow Lake-Makwa........... 64. 64-6 2 28-3 i Tail 99 100-0 
LOO DRivawe tte el. ad, AYA e ae ee. 28 45-9 31 50-8 Me 3°3 61 100-0 
Goodsoil-Pierceland 6.5. .....51.5 59 70-2 23 27-4 2 2-4 84 100-0 
HLORAdee Less <8 eee 564 56-5 397 39-8 3d 3:7 998 100-0 
LATS AR Re aie cig Ss sank Se asian aero 1,017 BY Lou: 1,531 56-5 163 6-0 2.71 100-0 





The individual areas included in the pioneer fringe region are mainly found 
on grey wooded or degraded black soils and are generally of quite recent settle- 
ment. The Pleasantdale area is south of Melfort and the Preeceville-Lintlaw, 
Bjorkdale-Carragana, Crooked River areas are all in eastern and northeastern 
Saskatchewan. The Albertville-Garrick area is north and east of Prince Albert 
while the Big River area is found northwest of the same point. The Meadow 
Lake-Makwa, Loon Lake and Goodsoil-Pierceland areas are situated towards 
the extreme northwest corner of the settled area of Saskatchewan. 


Condition of Farm Houses.—Due to drought conditions in many parts of 
the Province during the 1930-1937 period, and also due to unfavourable cost- 
price relationships, farmers generally were unable to build new houses or make 
satisfactory improvements to their farm houses. 
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While the condition ratings of houses are somewhat relative they are 
comparable as between the survey areas. Enumerators were trained to observe 
the apparent lack of condition of farm houses as noted by poor foundations, 
faulty roofs, lack of paint, windows, etc. 

Table 1 shows the general condition of farm houses in representative areas 
of the prairie, park and pioneer fringe regions of the Province. The information 
on farm houses in the farm business studies was compiled for these general areas 
on the basis of the soil zonal map of Saskatchewan. 

The condition of farm houses in the prairie region is generally superior to 
that in the park and the pioneer regions. A somewhat greater range in condition 
is revealed for the park region than for the other regions. 

For the prairie region, the highest proportion of farm houses in fair and 
good condition was found in the Blucher-Colonsay, the Wilcox and Pittville 
areas. The Weyburn-Alameda area which experienced the most serious drought 
conditions also indicates the poorest condition of buildings. In the park region 
the Melfort and Lashburn-Paynton areas indicated a considerably better condi- 
tion of homes than other areas. 

Farm houses in the pioneer fringe region are generally in poor condition. 
The majority of settlers’ houses in this region are built of logs and are of rough 
construction. This situation is in direct contrast with that in the prairie and 
park regions where the usual house is of frame construction with a small 
proportion of brick and stone construction. The poorest condition of houses for 
the pioneer region was shown by the Goodsoil-Pierceland area. 


Age of Farm Houses.—The distribution by ten-year age intervals of the 
2,250 farm houses for which information on age was available is shown in table 2. 
There were 461 farm houses for which the present occupant had no information 
as to the present age. For the prairie region, 75-3 per cent of the farm houses 
were built previous to 1923; 42-4 per cent were built between 1913 and 1922 
and 30-7 per cent during the 1903-1912 period. In the Blucher-Colonsay area, 
10-4 per cent of the houses were built since 1933, the highest proportion for any 
of the study areas in the prairie region. Farm houses in the park region were 
of more recent construction than those of the prairie region. Only about half 
of the houses were built prior to 1923. The majority of present farm houses 
were built between 1913 and 1932, being equally divided between the 1913-1922 
and 1923-1932 periods. Forty-seven per cent of the settlers’ houses in the 
northern pioneer region were built between 1933 and 1943. Of the houses, less 
than 10 years of age in the prairie and park region, a little over one-fifth were 
in good condition. 

The proportion of houses in good condition decreased gradually as the ages 
of houses advanced. For the age group of 41 to 50 years only 9-6 per cent were 
in good condition. The decrease in condition of houses with age was relatively 
greater in the northern pioneer region than for the prairie and park regions. 


Present Value of Farm Houses by Condition Ratings.—The average 
present value of houses in good condition in representative areas of the prairie 
region was $2,622. This varied from $2,140 at Eyebrow-Lacadena to $4,750 at 
Wilcox. Those in fair condition averaged $1,061, varying from $965 at Blucher- 
Colonsay to $1,534 in the Wilcox area. Farm houses in poor condition averaged 
$421.and ranged from $289 in the R.M. Pittville No. 169 to $764 in the Wilcox 
area. 

Houses in. good and excellent condition in park land areas had an average 
present value of $2,242. The lowest average value was at Balgonie-Qu’Appelle 
($775) and the highest average value was at Melfort ($3,473). Houses in fair 
condition had an average present value of $957 and the value was again lowest 
in the Balgonie-Qu’Appelle area. The average present value for houses in poor 
condition was $362 and ranged from a low of $257 at Lashburn-Paynton to 
$418 at Balgonie-Qu’Appelle. 
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In the northern pioneer region the average present values of settlers’ houses 
in good, fair and poor condition was $1,054, $446 and $202 respectively. The 
range for the respective study areas was not wide, although the present values 
of farm houses were relatively high in the Meadow Lake-Makwa area and 
relatively low at Pleasantdale. 


Houses of comparable condition ratings were of higher present value in the 
prairie and park land areas than in the northern pioneer areas. In the northern 
pioneer areas houses were generally of smaller size and investment, usually less 
than 4 rooms and of one-storey construction, and this size factor largely accounts 
for the lower average present value. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF FARM Houses witH INFORMATION ACCORDING To PRESENT AGE 
IN REPRESENTATIVE AREAS OF SASKATCHEWAN. Farm Business SuRVEYS, 1939-1942 








Present age of house (years) 





Total with 


1-10 1 1-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 information 





% % % % % No. % 


Prairie Area— 


Hryebrow-Lacadena.............0..s006 2-9 24-4. 45-9 26-8) 4a 344 100-0 
Bot Prbville Notion ee noe 3°5 17-2 50-0 20-3 seed 116 100-0 
ALPS GEO els Mie tiey Reka et EVN ere AMO ee Sa 19-3 38-8 39-8 2-1 98 100-0 
Wev Dur AlBIned a. Sei vacao coe. ses 1-2 19-8 36-6 33-7 8-7 172 100-0 
Blucher-Colousayicies oo ee ee 10-4 20-9 35-7 31-3 1:7 115 100-0 
ah SY BL Teht Roche had anne eee oS oo 21-4 42-4 30-7 2-2 845 100-0 
Park Area— 
Baleonie-Qu’A ppelle...0. 0... cc eee: 17-0 23-7 25-4 27-1 6-8 59 100-0 
Saltcoats-Churchbridge................ 12-7 21-4 35-3 26-0 4-6 173 100-0 
Liga Darn-Pa vitor je se ciaes «cities dene 18-8 32-8 36-9 1 Es BRO I 122 100-0 
EGU Grbac hier Coteus cas hain ccs ne 9-9 39-5 33-3 Tieoe ue aoe 81 100-0 
Aylsham-Carrot River................- Soa 35-2 9-8 23a. Via 71 100-0 
PU GUL ees soe eee 19-8 29-2 30-6 18-0 2:4 506 100-0 
Pioneer Areas— 
Pledsantdalevesc oie coh Meee 42-6 5 (BY 14-8 AsO hee aces — (al 100-0 
Albéertville-Garritk: 2. .c00 2.8 ete eee 45-1 50-4 7s baa eR A ees A 292 100-0 
Preetceville-Dintla wee. oi oe 41-6 32:7 15-8 Of Oi ||), area 101 100-0 
Biorkdale-Carrarans: 2.2.2.5 s.18 fs tan 42-3 49-9 ge Oo CARE Re): | PSR Smee 3 116 100-0 
CPOOKEC HALVEE er a ei eee 44.9 51-1 CaM er ne a Mea ek 43 100-0 
Bist Rivers ccesn tec. eee eee 46-6 50-0 xe Gs eran ee yc! 58 100-0 
Meadow Lake-Makwa.................- 50-0 48-9 1 Hae RA a pape hed cena ae 90 100-0 
POGUE OUT ee Oo a ee eee 50-0 43-1 62 Qalee coer | ae es 58 100-0 
Goodsot-Piercoland:..... 2454.0 eee 71-3 DR OTS. soehtas a  Sic tee Aah eee 80 100-0 
DOUAL oo thd Saas 47-4 44-9 6-2 ES Bye e ee * 899 100-0 
RIED OE A te tks wy, vse ih Pa a a 24-6 32-6 25-3 16-1 1-4 2,250 100-0 





Present Values of Houses According to Size.—Generally speaking, houses 
having one, two or three rooms were rated as having small investment, houses 
having four to six rooms were rated as having a medium investment and houses 
having seven rooms or more were rated as having a large investment. The 
amount of investment was given more weight than the number of rooms or the 
actual measurements of the house in arriving at the ratings for size. 


In the prairie areas 43-9, 51-9 and 4:2 per cent of farm houses were rated 
as constituting small, medium and large investments respectively. The propor- 
tion of farm houses in comparable size groupings in the park region were 46:9, 
48-5 and 4-6 per cent; and in northern pioneer areas, 63-8, 35-3 and 0-9 per 
cent respectively. 


Lhe average present values of farm houses in the prairie region of small, 
medium and large investment were $460, $1,296 and $3,036 respectively. In the 


ee I eee ee 
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park region houses in comparable size groupings averaged $424, $1,164 and 
$2,866 respectively. Considerably lower average values prevailed for the pioneer 
region. Here houses of small, medium and large investment averaged $207, $524 
and $1,533 respectively. 


When houses were grouped according to size and condition the most frequent 
group was for farm houses of medium investment in fair condition in both the 
prairie and the park land regions, and for houses of small investment in poor 
condition in the northern pioneer areas. In the prairie region, 39-1 per cent of 
all farm houses were of medium investment and in fair condition and in park 
land regions this group included 32-3 per cent of all houses. In the newly settled 
pioneer region, 44-6 per cent of all houses were of small investment and in poor 
_ condition. 


At Wilcox a superior prairie area, 71-4 per cent of all houses were of medium 
to large investment. In the Melfort area a superior park area, houses of medium 
and large investment included 66:7 per cent of all houses, while at Big River, 
in northern pioneer region, the respective proportion was 49:2. The lowest 
proportion of farm houses of medium to large investment was 31-7 per cent at 
Preeceville-Lintlaw. 


In each soil-climatic region of the province, the average value of present 
investment for size ratings increased with the improvement in the condition of 
farm houses. 


One may draw a general conclusion that the size and condition of buildings 
are generally related to soil type and to some extent to size of farm in 
Saskatchewan. 


Rehabilitation of Saskatchewan Farm Houses.—There is_ insufficient 
reliable data available to indicate the amount of repair necessary to bring 
Saskatchewan farm houses up to reasonable and satisfactory condition. At 
least 50 per cent of the houses in poor condition need to be replaced by more 
adequate and suitably constructed dwellings and the remaining 50 per cent need 
at least about one-half of this replacement cost to put them into proper condition. 
Farm houses in fair repair would need about 10 to 20 per cent of the present 
value spent on repairs to put them into a satisfactory livable condition. 


Preliminary results of a farm business study conducted in the Cory-Asquith- 
Langham area in Central Saskatchewan in July and August, 1943, bear out these 
statements. In this area about 47 per cent of all farm houses included in the 
sample were rated as being in poor condition. Farm operators were asked the 
amount of repair expense needed to put their houses into satisfactory condition. 
Twenty-three per cent of these farmers said that it was necessary to rebuild the 
farm house. Only 10 per cent claimed that the house did not need any repairs 
and 67 per cent said the house needed repairing. 

Farm houses in the Cory-Asquith-Langham area in poor condition which 
were considered capable of being repaired were reported to need an average of 
$300 to put them into a livable condition, according to the statement of the 
farm operators. Those in fair condition need about the same amount of 
expenditure. Where repairs over this amount were required most of the farmers 
felt it was more satisfactory to rebuild the house. Exceptions to this would 
include houses rated as being of large investment in fair to good condition. 

While this study indicates that the size and condition of houses is related 
largely to the amount of investment which different farms and different areas 
can support, the investment needed is not the only consideration in a rural 
housing program. Guidance to rural people in selecting houses of proper type 
and construction would go a long way in improving housing conditions in the 
Province. 
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COMMUNITY WARTIME AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES 
F. SuHerrin 


The conversion of a peace-time agriculture into wartime production, like 
the conversion of industry, means planning. Planning in turn means working 
together. Since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, each of the provinces 
has set up its own organizations to cope with new agricultural problems. 
Farmers, technical men and government officials get together within their 
respective communities and provinces to discuss ways and means of producing 
more of the desired foodstuffs. However, for the first time in the history of 
Canadian agriculture, national production objectives for the coming year were 
announced in December, 1942. Behind this announcement of goals lies the 
history of the Outlook services. The various Departments of Agriculture, 
Dominion and Provincial, together with certain other governmental departments 
have for many years provided information dealing with production, marketing, 
prices and so forth. To some extent direction of marketing, and indirectly, 
adjustments of production, have been influenced or controlled by agencies estab- 
lished under provincial authority. In the main, however, relatively little has 
been done by compulsory means to modify production. 

In October, 1942, a special farm production objectives committee known 
officially as the Committee on Food Requirements and Production Capacity was 
set up. Its members were representatives of the Agricultural Supplies Board 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee, and the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. The purpose of this Committee was, first, to determine the food needs 
both domestic and export. Secondly, it had to estimate Canada’s agricultural 
production capacity. 

The Committee worked out agricultural production objectives for 1943. 
These objectives were presented for approval to representatives of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and representatives of the farm organizations who 
met in Ottawa in December, 1942. After the acceptance of the objectives in 
whole, came the job of breaking these down into provincial, county, municipal 
and individual farm goals. 

To do this job right in each province, county and municipality, the local 
community undertook its assignment as a team. Farmers throughout Canada 
working through existing or newly organized committees set out to achieve the 
desired objectives. The following section describes briefly some of the activities 
in each of the provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—In 1940 an Agricultural Supplies Board was organ- 
ized to promote a production program during the wartime period. Members 
of the Federal and Provincial Departments of Agriculture are on the general 
committee and in addition, outstanding farmers are included. The main com- 
mittee is divided into eight sub-committees, each dealing with a specific phase 
of agricultural production. Reports are received from these sub-committees 
and discussed. Recommendations are then summarized and brought to the 
attention of departments or organizations responsible for the promotion of any 
specific recommendations. In 1942 through the Department of Agriculture, a 
weekly broadcast service was organized, in addition, each of the four Island 
newspapers carried under the heading “The Farm Front”, department policy 
appeals in all forms of practical suggestions on various farm problems. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there is a Provincial Agricultural Advisory 
Committee of which the Minister is the chairman. This Committee is made up 
of senior Dominion and Provincial agricultural officials. This committee, in 
turn, is divided into sub-committees dealing with agricultural production and 
marketing. For a definite production program the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee more or less established a policy and, in turn, put this out in the 


ee 
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counties. For example, in the case of production goals in 1942 they were taken 
up at the annual Extension Conference during the first week in January. No 
attempt was made to direct the Agricultural Representatives on any set way 
to further the production program in their respective districts. Most counties 
following the Extension Conference either had one general meeting or a meeting 
of Directors of the County Farmers Association, or of representatives from them 
and of the Municipal Council and in some instances, other organizations. What 
the Nova Scotia people tried to do was to tie in on various organizations within 
the counties and districts the job of boosting the production program. 


New Brunswick.—An Agricultural Advisory Committee was set up in March, 
1943, composed of Provincial and Dominion agricultural officials, as well as 
representatives from some of the principal farm organizations. The Minister is 
chairman. The Committee gave main consideration, first, to increased produc- 
tion and, second, to post-war planning. Two sub-committees were set up, one 
to deal with soils and crops, the other with live stock and dairying. 


Quebec.—In this province, there is a Provincial Intensive Production Com- 
mittee composed of officials of the Department of Agriculture as well as 
representatives from the different agricultural schools and also from many 
agricultural organizations. Local committees have been organized in 920 
districts. These local committees are made up of the heads of the various 
agricultural organizations, managers of co-operatives and Caisse Populaire, 
representatives of the Municipal Council, local professional men and clergymen. 
The agronomes acted as organizers. 

These local committees have made surveys of the crop acreage, seed, 
fertilizer, labour and equipment requirements for their respective districts. On 
the basis of this information, they were able to determine what action was 
necessary to fulfill production objectives. Each committee also modified the 
production goals to suit the productive capacity of their area. In addition, the 
committees have acted as clearing offices for requests, complaints and information 
in general. They have also assisted farmers in co-operatively purchasing feed 
grain. 

The Provincial Committee in turn has kept in close touch with the local 
groups providing them with production folders and general information about 
farm labour, price ceilings, trucking regulations and so forth. 

The Quebec Department of Agriculture in co-operation with National 
Selective Service has set up a special office for the purpose of allocating farm 
labour where it is needed. 


Ontario.—County Agricultural War Committees in each county have been 
set up as the local situation permitted. In most cases, the Committee is 
composed of county and township councillors, and mainly good farmers. The 
agricultural representative is the secretary of these county committees. Every- 
thing is done through the agricultural representative’s offices. The Committees 
are encouraged to extend to the point where they have representatives in every 
community or school sections. They are also encouraged to set up 
sub-committees. 

There is also the Farm Service Force organized under a Committee of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Education, and Labour. This organization looks 
after boys’ and girls’ camps, assists with the private camps and places men and 
boys on individual farms. This organization works closely in conjunction with 
the County Agricultural War Committee and National Selective Service. In 
September, 1943, a Committee of Enquiry was set up representative of various 
farm organizations and groups. The purpose of the Committee is to make a 
study of the farm situation in the province and recommend the necessary action 
needed for the continued expansion of wartime production and post-war 
readjustments. . 
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Manitoba.—The rural municipality acts as the local unit. Each councillor 
accepted responsibility for setting up committees in his own ward. Agricultural 
societies, Women’s Institutes, Horticultural Associations and Livestock Associa- 
tions are co-operating. The committees organized meetings, used the press and 
radio, and in this fashion disseminated information on production objectives. 


Saskatchewan.—Win the War Committees have been organized in the rural 
municipalities and local improvement. districts in order to develop and promote 
the greatest possible efficiency in agricultural production. As a general rule, 
municipal councils have formed themselves into Win the War Committees 
although in a few cases, they have appointed additional members to the 
Committee. The Provincial Committee has representation from the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, the Union of Rural Municipalities, the Land Utilization 
Board, the Relief Branch of the Department of Municipal Affairs, the Northern 
Areas Branch, and the Dominion Employment Service. The first job assigned 
to Win the War Committees was that of taking an agricultural census of 
Saskatchewan to determine the need for more farm labour where such need 
exists and to discover surpluses of farm labour, if any. A survey was also made 
of farm machinery, acreage plans and animal production. It is interesting to 
note that the farm questionnaires have been useful in establishing the essentiality 
of young men for agricultural purposes within the military draft age. This 
information has been made available to the National Mobilization Board and 
has helped them to reach decisions as to whether postponements are warranted 
in individual cases. Perhaps, most important of all is the fact that a local 
committee is available, which recognizes a definite responsibility for dealing 
promptly and decisively with agricultural problems as they arise from season 
to season. 

Alberta.—In Alberta there is a “Farm for Victory Program.” The province 
was divided into 28 districts or zones, in each of which there is a zone Farm for 
Victory Committee composed of eight to ten representative farmers and leaders 
of farm organizations. In turn, each zone is divided into a number of Community 
Farm for Victory Committees which deal with local problems. The personnel 
of the community committees are farmers and representatives of any farm 
organization and representatives of farm women’s organizations, school boards, 
boards of trade, parent-teachers’ associations, and other organizations of this 
kind. The district agricultural representative acts as secretary of the Zone 
Committee and is also contact man with the Community Farm for Victory 
Committees. He assists all Community Committees with any projects they 
undertake, while the Zone Committee acts as an advisory body. 

One feature of the organization program dealt with the advantages of close 
contact between Agricultural Extension Services and the farmers represented on 
the Community Committees. Another featured advantage for wide-spread 
organization is the possibility of exchanging ideas and methods for solving 
problems related to agricultural production. The functions of the Committees 
are: to explain the programs; to find out from each farmer his production 
program; to bring about the maximum use of all farm machinery and equipment; 
to bring about an effective distribution and use of available manpower; to 
organize campaigns to eliminate insect pests, live stock diseases, noxious weeds; 
to eliminate unnecessary losses of young animals; to better feeding practices; to 
work out a plan to continue production. 

British Columbia.—This province organized the Agricultural Production 
Committee during the second week of September, 1939. The objectives of the 
Committee were: to ascertain existing requirements of locally produced food- 
stuffs; to secure production figures of farms for the current year; to outline 
production programs in co-operation with extension services and farm organiza- 
tions; to co-operate with any federal committee or service that might work along 
similar lines; to co-operate with Advisory Boards toward the development of 
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agricultural production in Canada; to unify and direct provincial agricultural 
operations; The Board also acts as a clearing house between the Agricultural 
Supplies Board in Ottawa and the farmers in British Columbia. 

Farmer contacts have been established through the Farmers’ Institutes and 
Women’s Institutes. Press and circulars have also been used. 

In addition to its purely agricultural functions, the Committee has maintained 
close supervision of farm machinery and farm labour needs. Since the establish- 
ment of the Emergency Farm Labour Board in Vancouver the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Production Committee has been secretary of the Dominion- 
Provincial Emergency Farm Labour Service and thus a liaison has been set up 
between the two organizations. 

Hach of the nine provinces in this fashion has co-operated with the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in attaining increased production of feed and food. 
Through these organizations, production programs were put into effect. The 
farmer, the technician and the government official met at these committee 
meetings and co-operated in attempting to solve such problems as rationing, 
priorities, labour and farm machinery shortages. These local groups of farmers 
will play a big part in the successful achievement of the 1944 production program. 


HOG PRODUCTION IN NORTHEASTERN ALBERTA 


B. H. KristsANSon AND J. L. ANDERSON 


Greater demands on the nation’s food production potential in time of war 
has directed the efforts of many farmers to increased emphasis on the production 
of pork. In the economical conversion of grain into edible meat the pig is second 
to none among farm animals. Furthermore the breeding stock may be rapidly 
established and increased and the capital outlay is comparatively low. In 
addition, the raising of hogs has in many cases increased efficiency in the use 
of farm labour with the result that the farm income has risen in proportion 
to the size of the hog enterprise. 

The demand for increased pork production is clear and concise—the 
requirements exceed production. Yet, because the demand is so urgent and the 
local markets for whole grains are often saturated, and because it is known 
that the production of pork has increased enormously following the outbreak 
of war—the opportunity for a continued expansion continues. 

It has been a characteristic of mixed farming in Western Canada that 
the production of hogs has been considered a residual enterprise. Although 
this attitude has prevailed in the district under consideration, here hog pro- 
duction has received considerable emphasis, particularly under the wartime 
conditions of the last three or four years. Notwithstanding this upswing of 
interest in hogs, many producers have not yet reached the limit of their 
capacity and it appears that a further increase may be expected during the 
coming year. 

It is the purpose here to discuss present production practices and to 
evaluate present and probable potential trends in the production of hogs in 
northeastern Alberta. To this end 164 farmers in the Bonnyville district 
were interviewed during July of this year.1 The present situation with respect 
to hog production in this selected area was considered to be generally repre- 
sentative of mixed farming of northeastern Alberta. 

Hog Management.—A detailed investigation of hog management was beyond 
the scope of this study but a number of important conditions which may affect 
future production were considered. 





1The survey of problems connected with settlement and the pioneer farm business in an 
area around Bonnyville was conducted during the past summer by the Economics Division, 
Dominion Department. of Agricutlure in co-operation with the University of Alberta. As a 
supplement to this, on farms where two or more sows were kept, special enquiry was made 
concerning the hog enterprise. 
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Feeding.—While all producers fed skim milk the importance of supplement- 
ing the protein in the ration has been realized, at least to some extent, by most 
producers and it should be remembered that these farms were carrying two 
sows or more, making the supply of skimmilk available for hog feeding quite 
limited in most cases. Approximately two-thirds of the farms were following 
the practice of feeding protein supplements. The amount or adequacy of the 
feeding of protein supplements was not determined but it was evident that 
many have realized the importance of protein balance in improved feeding 
practice. 

Certain minerals such as lime and iron are often required for growing pigs 
in greater amounts than available in the farm grains. A conscious effort to 
make up the deficiency of such minerals was being made by the majority of 
producers. Seventy-one per cent were feeding either lime, coal or both coal 
and lime in addition to salt, and of the remaining 29 per cent feeding neither 
coal nor lime, one-half were using a complete commercial supplement. Forty- 
seven per cent were supplying reduced iron to the young pigs in an effort to 
prevent anaemia. 

Tasie 1.—MINERALS Fep in AppITION To Saut oN FarMs IN BoNNYVILLE DistRICT WHERE Two or More 
Sows were Kerr 


aed! 
ona“_“$zwahaoe ome eo 


Farms feeding 





Mineral Nimber Per cent of 
all farms 
No. % 
DELETE aes ne se SEN eka hes wt Ree Blea NL he ey eed oe ee 7 Z 
CGA irr ee techie en nal Se geo REA ee ie oc. soe Nae tO ee oh 25 26 
Goal and aime tat sce ee ee Ree) EAE a he ag, MeO © eee nae 36 38 
INOS OGILON TITEL). ek tke ee RERND oda aloha mate ob SRC ge De meh eee ae 28 29 


(1) About one-half of those farms feeding no coal or lime were using a complete protein and mineral 
supplement. 


Two other aspects of feeding were considered—that of providing the 
sows with iodine and of including cod liver oil in winter rations. It was 
found that 25 per cent were supplying potassium iodide and nearly all the 
remainder were providing iodine to some degree through the use of iodized 
salt, and, as a result hairlessness of pigs was uncommon. On the other hand 
only about one in five included cod liver oil in the ration. 

The use of some seeded pasture was noted in practically all cases but 
only about 20 per cent grew legumes for this purpose. This was to be expected 
since alfalfa is a relatively new crop in this district. Seeded pasture, other 
than legumes, was generally of a cereal grain type. 

Housing.—Housing was the least satisfactory aspect of swine manage- 
ment in the Bonnyville district (table 2). In no instance where less than six 
sows were kept was ideal housing to be found and, in general, the frame and 
log structures which were not insulated were found to be quite unsatisfactory. 
The heavy losses in young pigs encountered during the spring of this year 
were associated to some extent with the inadequate housing. 

Winter Farrowing.—Most producers have attempted to raise two litters 
per year but only a relatively small proportion found it feasible to farrow 
sows during January or February. The most common practice has been to 
have spring and fall litters. As was to be expected, more winter farrowing 
was found in districts where farms had been established longer and were beyond 
the pioneer stage of development. Twenty-five per cent of these farms carried 
out some winter farrowing while in the more recently settled districts the 
corresponding figure was 16 per cent.1 Results from winter farrowing are 
unsatisfactory where housing facilities are inadequate. 


‘These percentages apply to the number of farms and not to the proportion of the total 
number of sows. 
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Age at Marketing.—Those farmers carrying four sows or less required 
seven months to finish their hogs for the market whereas those having five 
sows or more succeeded in finishing them fifteen days sooner, or in six and 
one-half months. This suggests that the management of the hog enterprise 
on those farms having four sows or less could be improved. There was a 
tendency for the larger producers to provide better housing, to feed more 
carefully and to carry better breeding stock than the smaller producer. 


TABLE 2.—Typrs oF HousINnG FoR SWINE IN THE BoNNYVILLE District, ALBERTA 


Size oF ENTERPRISE 
Type of housing 


6 sows 
2 to 3 sows | 4 to 5 sows arwmore 
% % % 

Nero rare IISA LOGrA nt VENUNALGtUL Lot in See co coh ines cree fea deme closets ole. 22 
Beate mtned GIT UGC 6 eta atte ao bedava) ckoiee Guttaied & id Peal na oo eat 12 26 25 
Mee MIO LPTISU ACEC antes ee ee. cele ints Shy» d oate ene wale cee 41 33 yy 
TR Dy ahig iy aad 8s hi pep pee eke ee ee 26 19 28 
UB erIVaaTPaRVc Ree Cee nn oe ay led apes Fe iw i enc ay ot 22 3 
Sot Lames pe eae a ek ieee tay AYE Ge Sk tas 100 100 100 


Expansion.—The Bonnyville area lies in Crop Reporting District Number 
13. The hog population of this district was increased more than 2-5 times 
between 1920 and 19380 in keeping with the general expansion which was taking 
place. However, during the early ’thirties this enterprise suffered as did other 
farm enterprises and did little more than hold its own. The outbreak of war, 
however, afforded a new stimulus. The accompanying table (table 3) indicates 
the phenomenal increases which have occurred in the number of hogs marketed 
throughout the province for the years 1938 to 1942, the increase for the 
province being about 1,400,000 head. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER oF Hocs MARKETED BY Crop Districts IN ALBERTA, 1938—42(1) 





Crop district 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No No No. No No 

Is usa schtovcg Cag SS ORE Oe SPS ERE DCCL ir NCIS a 4,633 423 2,681 9,811 17,053 

Ee RR ONT Lea cry exere © cisrcis Ge ware eins 25,635 42,505 70, 986 96,906 115, 584 

2S a olbkahss i Sint CNN CER Gee ee ee Nee 9,764 11, 254 20,183 32,218 35,676 

JL, lade dy COR Pua RE TOONS ee I ah a 20,173 Cas 0in 37,679 51, 226 54,406 

Bn bushi 286 18 CRC RE RE CR RR eee 3,075 4,041 0.440 14, 380 17, 502 

(Gis io chat GPIB CREO Re ee ne ene ae 86, 227 102,181 179, 822 248, 001 809, 409 

BS he Nerks, GNSS eres ee ee RR 22,884 36,664 54,921 76,335 78, 492 

BEM ete Sheed Ca aa es and hE Ras Pau ale mos 146,755 186, 926 277,168 334, 559 331,000 

NRA Ne chs, unc, Bene ee ce ous Clee ee 43,619 50, 292 82, 288 101,514 103, 700 

AA ess MES RGM 3 bAia ha hon Beas MOE Vises 107 , 532 149,655 196, 224 Zot OL Dor O22, 
LINN bs a lige SRE A Pe ee A ei ee 148, 562 176, 224 244,422 308, 739 342,691 
Ee ote Sata Ala oe aglie A AA ct tog Raa 9,707 12,960 rps TAG) 30,118 go0klo 
A cuca A ap eS A A ag 38,461 53,460 78,909 109, 519 122, 184 
MES. ae? Beep aiee Oi nike Ae Ea onl RE a 76, 949 99, 684 143,035 185,169 228, 214 
Dy enca hek aller ow et dS eg Ae 6, 847 datos 14, 983 21,803 37, 224 
NL SO on care, Sigh ah 2 ae pene eR Ae eg 32,024 22,196 51,536 89, 154 131, 884 
LTS Se See ke RO ONION Py raat 10 Se Sele eer nee eoeene acti t 46 
Lotal for province: ...2. os. 782, 857 979, 898 1,485, 382 1,947,053 2,182,326 


(1) Data compiled by Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


From Table 3 it may be seen that the northern areas of the province have 
considered an expansion of hog production quite profitable. 

During the year ending May 31, 19438, it was found that the farmers 
interviewed in this study have increased the number of sows kept from an 


1¥For a discussion of this point see “Profitableness of Hog Production in the Bear Lake 
District of Alberta” by Elizabeth Low, Economic Annalist, August 1943. 
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average of almost 3 to over 4 sows during that period or an increase of 1-3 
sows per farm.t The Bonnyville district may be expected to market more hogs 
during the coming year than ever before, barring unforeseen events. To date, 
the losses of young pigs between farrowing and weaning of 25 per cent have 
been comparable with the provincial average. 

The expansion within the past year was brought about to a large extent 
by the smaller producers. When questioned in regard to further expansion 
they reported that it would not be as great during the coming year due to: 
(1) a possible shortage of home-grown grain to support further expansion, 
(2) a shortage of labour and (3) a lack of proper housing. In spite of these 
difficulties they expected an increase of at least 15 per cent over last year. 

Admittedly, any considerable rise in grain prices relative to the price of 
hogs would become a definite limiting factor in a further expansion but ag far 
as these more northerly areas are concerned hogs seem destined to play a 
larger part in the business of these farms as agricultural expansion continues. 


Conclusions.—Most producers in the Bonnyville district who were carrying 
two sows or more had either realized the value of, or were experimenting with, — 
improving the farm rations with protein and mineral supplements. While the 
adequacy of the feeding as it was being carried on was not determined in this 
study a definite trend toward better feeding practices was evident. There is a 
definite lack of satisfactory sanitation and proper housing. Improved housing 
would result in: (1) a larger proportion of sows farrowing twice per year.) (2) 
a better control over losses, and, (3) a reduction of the time required to fatten 
for marketing. At present the time required to put a hog on the market in 
this area is on the average from 6:5 to 7 months. 

By the year 1942 hog production in Crop Reporting District 13 was 
increased to 318 per cent of the 1938 level but this expansion may be expected 
to slacken by the summer of 1944. By that time production in the more 
restricted area around Bonnyville will probably have increased an additional 
15 per cent over the previous twelve-month period. 

This region has been an important source of Canadian pork for a number 
of years and the interviews of this survey lead one to believe that the long-run 
trend of hog production is still rising. Where the grades of cereal grains are 
low as they often are in many of these northern districts, the feeding of hogs 
is being accepted to an ever increasing extent as one of the most profitable 
means of disposing of this grain. 


NOTES 


The honey crop is estimated to be 32-5 million pounds—one of the best on 
record. It exceeds the 10-year (1932-41) average production of 27-3 millions 
by 19 per cent and the 1942 production of 24-1 millions by 385 per cent. Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces produced about 80 per cent of the total] estimated crop. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics October Fruit Crop report shows that 
the apple crop will be 7 per cent smaller in 1943, 4,044,600 barrels, as compared 
with 4,330,900 barrels in 1942. The pear crop is set at 508,800 bushels which is 
a decline of 32 per cent from the 752,900 bushels produced in 1942. The plum 
and prune crop is estimated at 331,500 bushels as compared with 365,500 bushels 
in 1942. The peaches crop shows a drastic reduction from 1,939,200 bushels in 
1942 to 571,000 bushels in 1943. The apricot, cherries, strawberries, raspberries 
loganberries and grape crops are all smaller this year. 


1 This estimate was based upon a random sample of 164 farms selling hogs to the value of 
$103,444 during the year, or $631 per farm. This serves as a good indication of the importance 
of hogs in the agriculture of the Bonnyville district. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Preliminary figures make it possible to assess the trends of prices and 
production in 1943. The index of wholesale prices advanced 4:3 points over 
that of 1942 or 4-5 per cent. The urban cost of living index was 1:6 points 
higher. The cost of farm family living rose 2-3 points. Wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products averaged 13-4 points or 16-2 per cent higher than in 
1942. The index of prices of field products was 15-1 points or 22-7 per cent 
higher and that of animal products was 8-0 points or 9-8 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. At the end of the year, the index of wholesale prices stood at 
102-5 compared with 97-0 in December 1942. Since July of last year, the index 
has been over 100. The greatest advance in prices of farm products occurred in 
field products, a reversal of the situation. However.this index had not reached 
the level of 1926 in December. Prices of live stock products continued to rise 
and the index at the year end was 126-1. The total index of Canadian farm 
product prices was 104:6 in December. It will be observed that this is 2-1 points 
above the index of wholesale prices of all commodities. 

Retail Sales.—The index of the dollar value of retail sales was 6 per cent 
higher in November 1943 than in November 1942. Over the first eleven months 
of 1943, the value of retail sales was 4 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1942. Early Christmas shopping was an important factor in the 
November sales. 

Business Activity.—The physical volume of business showed a 17 per cent 
increase over 1942 during the first eleven months of the year. As a result of 
this high level of business activity, employment has been rising. There was 
further expansion in November, the last month for which data are available at 
the time this is being written. The general index of employment at November 1 
was 188-7, the highest to date. There were indications of a levelling off in 
manufacturing industries but increased employment occurred in non-manu- 
facturing industries. , 

National Income.—National income reached the highest level in Cana- 
dian history in 1943. A tentative estimate by the Bureau of Statistics for the 
first eleven months of the year was $8,072 million compared with $6,818 million 
in the corresponding period of 1942. War expenditures and a high level of con- 
sumption of necessities of life were mainly responsible. é 

Subsidies.—As part of the general program of controlling inflationary 
trends, the policy of subsidy payments to farmers has been maintained through- 
out the year 1943. In some cases subsidies have been direct cash grants as in 
the case of dairy products. On the other hand, assistance has been indirect in 
the form of feed freight or fertilizer assistance designed to keep down costs of 
production. The immediate outlook is that subsidy payments will be continued 
for at least the first half year of 1944. 

Food Consumption.—The Bureau of Statistics recently released a report 
on Civilian Food Consumption in Canada. Consumption of milk has iIncreggeekeres 
substantially since the outbreak of war. Cheese consumption has rgsff¢ 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 




















Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1935—39 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs [volume of]  pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913. 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 TA eats rd | Rhy cage As 54-9 
1914. 65-5 70-2 65-4 78:3 80-0 STORY: PASEAMEE Ie Rot eee 55-6 
1915. 70-4 77-9 76°9 79-5 81-6 B6.o ods ote hee Oe ere 56-0 
1916. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 OS Gael S eicsrneire eae erie 59-9 
1917.. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 119 G90 cos ae ee eee 68-7 
1918.. 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 LDU BA es lian co the Medde ol eone eee eect 80-7 
1919. 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 62-3 56-0 94-8 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166°5 150-8 150-5 170-7 65-9 59-7 112-7 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 58-1 51-6 102-7 
1922 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 69-1 65-7 95-9 
1923.. 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 74-7 71-6 98-6 
1924.. 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 73°9 70-4 99-8 
1925.. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 79-4 76-7 98-8 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 87-3 85-5 99-4 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 92-7 C0-3 101-5 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 102-4 100-7 102-7 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 109-6 108-9 104-5 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 95-6 92-3 105-2 
1931.. 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 81-7 77°3 101-7 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 68-7 63-2 94-5 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 69-6 65-6 89-6 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53-8. 67-7 95-7 97-8 82-2 80-0 90-5 
1935. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74:0 96-2 97-9 89-4 88-5 93-1 
1936.. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75°3 98-1 98-3 98-0 97-8 94-8 
1937. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 107-2 108-4 101-8 
1938. 78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 98-6 98-0 104-9 
1939. 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 09-4 106-9 107-4 105-3 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 124-3 132-4 108-4 
1941. 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 165-0 177-5 119-2 
1942. 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 202-2 228-0 127-5 
1943.. 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 121-5 235-9 elo Uitha. aaa ee 
1943 
Jap 22 97-1 87-7 70-6 116-2 (by dth I Sees Oe eeiies. 225-8 woke Ge 4 osc eee 
Feb... 97-5 88-5 71-6 116°8 VIGHOW Tee 227-3 26T58) Vege wna 
Mar. 98-5 91-2 75°4 117-6 RA Be Rea ai rete 231-7 S004] Pa iat 
April 938-9 92-3 76:8 118-2 117-6 121-1 236-9 PE Te ean Ween re. S 
May 99-2 92-8 77-4 118-7 Eo BG pally aA coe: 231-8 ZOO. ieee ee eae 
June 99-5 94-4 79-4 119-4 TS Sige eeaeeer ree 232-4 OLA Pletiok ie uae 
July 100-1 96-4 82-6 119-4 Wp Te Sk eee aut 236-3 pied Ee lag et ap fel teat 
Aug 100-4 97-5 84-9 118-6 119-2 121-9 241-0 SUS. deuce nee ee 
Sept 101-2 97-9 86-1 117-6 LEGea oy! fu eee. ee 236-7 250:9 0 [2.005 cee 
Oct 101-9 103-6 90-8 125-0 DIO rete a ola Rees 239-5 DOGO. Le eeGeead se 
Nov 102-4 104-2 91-3 125-7 1H OF SS ie eae Gro 242-9 DEAK ede e eo mee a 
Dec.... 102-5 104-6 91-7 126-1 UEC brabeertoz ee 8 248-8 265 Oat Sev tae 
5 v 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1942-43. 
38. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 


of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1942, subject to revision. 
8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, December 1943. 


constant, the increased production being sent to the United Kingdom. Butter 
consumption rose rapidly until December 1942 when rationing was started. 
Total consumption of meats has risen, particularly beef. There has been little 
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increase in the consumption of bacon since most of this product is shipped to 
Britain and the effect of increased payrolls and employment is therefore not 
apparent in the consumption of pork. The quantity of poultry used has risen 
slowly but steadily. Consumption of eggs remained at pre-war levels until 1943 
when there was a sharp upturn. 

Potatoes were consumed at the rate of 191-7 pounds per person in the pre- 
war period 1935-39, and the rate of consumption increased to 202 pounds in 1940 
and 1941. In 1943, the consumption per capita was 205:1 pounds. Tomatoes 
and citrus fruits showed a large increase after the outbreak of war but the use 
of these commodities was lower in 1943 due to short supplies. 

The total civilian intake of food per person per year was 999-8 pounds in 
the period 1935-39. It rose to 1,025-8 pounds in 1941 and to 1,045-3 in 1942. 
In 1943 the average total intake was 1,038 pounds per civilian. The reduction 


was in part due to a poor vegetable crop and in part to more general rationing 
of food. 


Live Stock Marketings.—Sales of cattle at yards and plants in Canada 
in 1943 were 1,184,802 head compared with 1,173,714 in 1942. Marketings of 
calves were lower in 1943 at 641,950 against 763,220 in the previous year. Sheep 
moved to markets in larger numbers last year than in 1942, 876,983 head com- 
pared with 818,375. The total number of hog carcasses graded in 1943 was 
7,147,546 whereas in 1942 only 6,228,163 carcasses were graded. 


Dairy Production.—Production of creamery butter in 1943 is estimated at 
313,309,928 pounds compared with 284,591,732 pounds in 1942. Increases 
occurred in all provinces except British Columbia. In Ontario, production was 
82,498,082 pounds against 81,025,298 pounds in 1942. In the Province of Quebec, 
production last year was 85,588,776 compared with 73,109,919 pounds in the 
previous year. 


Cheddar cheese production was reduced in 1943, the final figure being 
estimated at 162,344,504 pounds whereas in 1942, 206,215,228 pounds wede pro- 
duced. Ontario produced 105,097,578 pounds compared with 128,349 448 pounds 
in 1942. In Quebec production declined from 64,554,802 pounds to 48,440,298 
pounds. Reductions were recorded in all other provinces in which cheddar 
cheese is produced. 

Figures on the production of concentrated milk are not available as this 
is being written. In fact the figures for production of cheese and butter are still 
preliminary estimates. 


Farm Machinery.—In 19438 the original allocation of materials for farm 
machinery was 25 per cent of the 1940 tonnage for new machines and 150 per 
cent for repair parts. The sizes and models were reduced to 60 per cent in an 
effort to meet the reduction in materials. As the seasons developed, it became 
necessary to secure additional allocations and this allocation finally represented 
30 per cent of 1940 for new machines and 165 per cent for repairs. 

The outlook for 1944 is better. An allocation has been made of approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the 1940-41 tonnage for new machines and 150 per cent 
of that tonnage for repair parts. There may also be some relaxation of the 
limitation of sizes and models. Moreover some of the smaller machines have 
been removed from the ration restrictions. About half the Canadian supply of 
farm machinery is imported from United States and in view of this, it is worthy 
of note that Canadian farmers have received about the same proportion of farm 
equipment as has been made available to farmers in United States. This 
improvement in the supply of farm machinery along with assurances from 
National Selective Service regarding the labour supply give ground for hope of 
even greater accomplishments on the farm front. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY: SUBSIDIES AND BONUSES 19431 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Since the outbreak of war agricultural policy has been and is designed to 
bring about increased production of the desired products as the need arises. 
Boards, committees, co-ordinators and administrators have been established to 
provide guidance in the agricultural war effort. At the same time, it has been 
the policy of the Dominion Government to prevent uncontrolled inflation, 
through such means as the setting up of price ceilings. The establishment of 
of program of price control has, in turn, led to a widespread use of subsidies. 
These subsidies are designed not merely to hold the prices down but to maintain 
production. . 

Prior to 1948 both the Department of Agriculture and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board were paying subsidies to the primary producer—the farmer. 
In the early part of 1943 an agreement was reached between the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Minister of Finance whereby the Department of Agriculture 
assumed additional responsibilities relative to the supply and distribution of 
food products under wartime conditions. A new Board—the Agricultural Food 
Board—was set up on March 1, 1943. One of the functions of this Board was 
to determine, allocate and pay subsidies to farmers. 

It was estimated that the Dominion Government expended in the form of 
subsidies and bonuses approximately $84 million for the calendar year 1942. 
Some of these subsidies were straight cash grants, such as in the case of Wheat 
Acreage Reduction and Prairie Farm Income payments, milk, butter and canned 
goods subsidy payments. Other subsidies were in the form of reduced production 
costs, for example, feed freight assistance, fertilizer subventions, wheat draw- 
back assistance. During the year 1943, subsidy payments were continued, the 
exceptions being that the export subsidy on eggs was absorbed in the price as 
set by the Special Products Board. On the other hand, many new subsidies were 
paid during 1948. 

Feeds 


The payment of the freight subsidy of $4.50 plus per ton on Western wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, wheat bran, wheat shorts, wheat middlings, and No. 1 and 
No. 2 feed screenings for feeding to live stock or poultry shipped into the five 
Eastern Provinces and British Columbia, was continued in 1943. This policy 
of freight payments on the movement of western feed grains is to be continued 
indefinitely. 

In order to encourage the manufacture of alfalfa meal to meet protein 
requirements a subsidy of $3 per ton has been paid since February, 1943, to 
alfalfa meal processors on all alfalfa meal produced in Canada and sold to 
buyers as feed or part of the feed mixture. 

~The Dominion Government has been paying a per bushel subsidy to all 
farmers in Eastern Canada who buy feed grains under the plan known as 
plan B. This is an incentive to farmers in Eastern Canada to buy Western feed 
grains as soon as possible and to store them on their own farms so that the 
1943-44 winter’s live stock feed requirements would be met and the load on 
transportation facilities evened out. The subsidy commenced with 3 cents per 
bushel on purchases made in July, 1943, and reduced by 4 cent per bushel 
monthly on wheat, oats, and barley for feeding in Eastern Canada. This subsidy 
applied only from the date on which the Eastern buyer took possession of the 
grain and assumed carrying charges. 

Under Plan A the Dominion Government paid storage and incidental 
elevator charges on substantial quantities of Western feed grains that had been 


1¥or the earlier story see article on Agricultural Policy: Prices, Bonuses and Subsidies 
in Economic Annalist, December, 1942. 
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moved to the east, to be held as an emergency reserve and used in the event of 
difficulties developing from transportation bottlenecks or other causes. 


Due to the increased price of wheat in 1942, a drawback of 8 cents per 
bushel was paid on western wheat purchased for feed used in Canada on and 
after August 1, 1942. This was to enable feed dealers, processors, and mixers 
to maintain July, 1942, prices on sales of their feed products containing wheat. 
With the announcement of the new and higher price on wheat, the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture on November 15, 1943, increased the drawback to 
25 cents per bushel on western wheat. The 25 cent subsidy does not apply to 
some of the higher grades of milling wheat but only on those grades having a 
Canadian Wheat Board ceiling price basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur, 
or Vancouver, not higher than No. 4 Northern. 


Wheat Acreage Reduction Payments.—Using 1940 as the base year, the 
Dominion Government paid $2 per acre for every acre taken out of wheat and 
put into other grains and summer fallow. 


Equalization Fee Payments.—For the purpose of maintaining ceiling 
prices on Western oats and barley in the Canadian domestic market, and at the 
same time pass on to producers the advantage of higher prices obtained in the 
export of these grains, the Canadian Wheat Board collected equalization fees 
on the export permits granted for oats and barley out of Canada. This policy 
was announced on April 16, 1948, and a special fund was set up by the Canadian 
Wheat Board into which equalization fees were paid. These funds were to be 
distributed on a pro rata basis to the western growers who delivered oats and 
barley between April 1 and July 31, 1943, inclusive. As of September 17 there 
was a change in the plan for the 1943-44 season. It was decided to make 
advance payments against the equalization fees to be collected as from August 1, 
1943. Thus, at the time of delivery, Western farmers will receive payment of 
10 cents per bushel on oats and 15 cents per bushel on barley in addition to the 
market prices. These additional payments on oats and barley represent a 
guaranteed advance against equalization fees being collected by the Wheat 
Board on exports of these grains to the United States. The cost of this program 
to the Dominion Government will depend upon the quantity of coarse grain 
exported. The surplus, if any, in the equalization funds in excess of 10 cents 
on oats and 15 cents on barley, will be distributed to farmers after J uly 31, 1944. 
Arrangements have been made also by the Wheat Board to pass all the benefits 
of the advance equalization payments to farmers who sell oats or barley to 
another farmer or feeder who intends to use them for feed and is not purchasing 
for resale. Payments in this instance are made on the basis of net bushels 
and it is necessary for the grains to be hauled to a licensed elevator where it 
can be weighed and graded, dockage established, and proper entries made in the 
Wheat Board permit books by the elevator agent. 


Fertilizer Subventions.—The fertilizer policy fits into the general program 
for encouraging the expansion of feed production. In order to encourage the 
maintenance and expansion of production of legume crops because of their 
value as protein feeds, the payment of subventions on fertilizers to farmers 
was continued in 1943. Farmers in the five eastern provinces and in the Province 
of British Columbia who used fertilizer to increase the yields of pasture clover, 
alfalfa, grass meadows, field corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, spring mixed 
grains, mangels and turnips for feed for live stock received payments based on 
30 cents per unit of nitrogen and 15 cents per unit each for phosphoric acid and 
potash in a ton of fertilizer. Subvention payments on purchases of fertilizers 
were limited to a minimum of one-quarter ton of any one kind or analyses 
of fertilizer and a total of five tons to any one farmer. This policy was rescinded 
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at the end of the year, and in January, 1944, it was replaced by a transportation 
assistance subsidy. 

In order to encourage the use of lime fertilizers, assistance was given to 
farmers in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. This payment is made 
through the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government reimburses 
one-half the amount paid out in transportation and production assistance up to 
75 cents per ton on either account. This policy has been in effect since June, 
1943. | 

Dairy Product Subsidies 

Prior to May 1, 1943, subsidy payments on market milk and butter were 
handled by the Foods Administration, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. After 
the establishment of the Agricultural Food Board, the determination, allocation 
and payment of subsidies to primary producers became the function of the Food 
Board. Between May 1 and October 1 a subsidy payment of 25 cents per 100 
pounds was paid to producer-distributors of fluid milk. Beginning October 1, 
1943, and continuing until April 30, 1944, a 55 cent subsidy per 100 pounds is 
paid to producer-distributors of fluid milk and for milk bought by distributors 
for fluid milk consumption as the Agricultural Food Board may direct. In con- 
nection with the latter subsidy the Department of Agriculture has indicated 
that it will apply in all areas where it 1s found necessary in order to maintain 
a constant supply of milk. In other areas where the subsidy was 25 cents per 
100 pounds this subsidy will continue to apply. 

During the months of March and April, 1943, a subsidy of 25 cents per 100 
pounds was paid on all milk used for concentration purposes. his was raised to 
30 cents per 100 pounds of milk for the period October 1, 1943 to April 30, 1944. 
In the case of butterfat the subsidy was 8 cents a pound up to December 31, 1943. 
For the period January 1, 1944 to April 30, 1944, the payment is 10 cents per 
pound butterfat. 

In order to maintain cheddar cheese production it was found necessary to 
pay a subsidy of 30 cents per 100 pounds on milk used in the manufacture of 
cheddar cheese. This subsidy became effective October 1, 1943. 

It is expected that these subsidies together with the price at which milk 
sells make it possible for farmers to produce sufficient milk to provide fluid 
milk, canned milk, cheese and butter necessary to feed the civilian and armed 
population, as well as export considerable quantities. 

In order to simplify the method of payment of subsidies, the creameries, 
cheese factories and other milk processing plants advance the subsidy in terms 
of higher prices and in turn are reimbursed by the Dominion Government. 
Cheese quality bonus payments which were started on July 1, 1939, were 
~ continued during the year 1943. This provides for quality premiums of 2 cents 
per pound for 94 score cheese and 1 cent per pound for 93 score cheese. 
Assistance under the Cheese Factory Improvement Act was continued in 1943. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Apples.—Each year since the commencement of the war the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture has helped to finance processing and marketing of 
the commercial apple crop. Canada formerly shipped a large proportion of her 
apple crop to the United Kingdom. However, with the outbreak of war this 
market was greatly reduced as the shipping situation became more acute. 
Great Britain took less and less Canadian apple products. 

Since the fall of 1939, the Dominion Department of Agriculture has given 
assistance in various forms: Aided in processing Nova Scotia apples; purchased 
British Columbia apples for relief distribution and assisted in the export of 
British Columbia apples to an agreed amount; assisted in meeting storage costs. 
This has been done to help maintain the Canadian apple industry during the war. 
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There have been apple agreements between the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and the Provincial Marketing Boards of British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia since 1939. These agreements have been renewed for the marketing 
year 1943-44. Minimum prices have been guaranteed for British Columbia 
apples for a total quantity of 44 million boxes of apples, less any quantity 
exported. In addition, the industry will receive a bonus of 15 cents per pound 
on choice quality evaporated apples produced in excess of 750,000 pounds, 
and up to 14 million pounds. 

The Nova Scotia Agreement is similar to that of last year with a higher 
guaranteed price for choice quality evaporated apples—28 cents per pound as 
against 25 cents last year—when purchased by the Government for export to 
Britain. Tree removal bonus payments started in 1942 of $2 per tree are again 
provided. 

Berries for Jam.—In order to encourage adequate production of berries 
for jam in the 1943 season, subsidies were paid to growers of berries and currants 
on delivery of the 1943 crop to jam manufacturers. These subsidies are paid 
by manufacturers and are subsequently recovered from the Government. The 
refunds are pro rated with sales of jam because only fruit used in pectin and 
compound jam and pectin jelly is eligible for subsidies. 

In British Columbia the rates of payments are (1) strawberries—6 cents 
per pound of No. 1 jam grade and 4 cents per pound of No. 2 jam grade, 
added to a minimum net purchase cost of 6 cents per pound; (2) raspberries— 
3 cents per pound, added to a minimum net purchase cost of 11 cents per pound; 
(3) loganberries—3 cents per pound, added to a minimum net purchase cost 
of 6 cents per pound. 

In Ontario the rates of payment are: (1) strawberries—3 cents per pound 
added to a minimum net purchase cost of 9 cents per pound or 114 cents per 
quart—purchases by quart to be calculated as 20 ounces; (2) raspberries— 
3 cents per pound added to a minimum net purchase cost of 10 cents per pound 
or 114 cents per quart—purchase by the quart to be calculated as 18 ounces : 
(3) loganberries—3 cents per pound. 

Canning Vegetables.—The subsidy paid to producers of vegetables for 
canning has been renewed and increased in 1943. The subsidies paid are the 
following: tomatoes, $3 per ton ($1 in 1942); corn, $4 per ton ($2 in 1942); 
peas, shelled, $10 per ton ($7.50 in 1942); peas, straw weight, $2 per ton 
($1.50 in 1942); green and wax beans, $7.50 per ton ($5 in 1942). The 
subsidies are paid to growers by the canners in addition to the canners net 
purchase cost. The canner, in turn, recovers the subsidy payment from the 
Dominion Government. Refund arrangements were different in 1942 when the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board paid the subsidy. Growers who can their 
own raw product are eligible for subsidy if they hold a manufacturer’s sales tax 
license. Subsidies paid by processors must be in addition to at least the 1941 
prices paid by them. 

Wool 


In order to encourage production of a greater volume of wool of a quality 
suitable for manufacturing purposes, a bonus of 4 cents per pound on the 1943 
wool clip was being paid to farmers. The payments were only made in the 
provinces co-operating under this scheme, that is, where the Provincial Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay half (2 cents per pound) of the total bonus. 


Other Forms of Subsidies 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, through the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation, is providing assistance to farmers by means of 
subsidy payments on materials and implements purchased by farmers for use 
in farm production and on certain farm products. Special arrangements have 
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been made for the payment of subsidies on United States freight on agricultural 
implements and parts, and import subsidies have been paid on agricultural 
equipment including generators, electrical fence controllers, tractor parts, 
miscellaneous hardware. A shortage of supplies of burlap has increased the use 
of cotton for bags and the Corporation has been paying subsidies on imports of 
cotton fabrics used in making bags. 

The Corporation also paid subsidies on feeds imported, such as corn—the 
by-products are feed meal and oil cake. Import subsidies are paid on certain 
fertilizers shipped into the five eastern provinces and British Columbia. A 
domestic subsidy was paid to manufacturers or wholesalers in the five eastern 
provinces of certain specified fertilizer products when the transport costs 
incurred in securing these exceed the transport on materials obtained formerly 
from normal sources of supply. In order to keep the cost of pesticides down 
import subsidies have been paid. 

On April 1, 1943, the Corporation started to pay a subsidy on crude oils and 
petroleum products imported into the Prairie Provinces. 

In order to keep down the cost of containers, such as cheese boxes, fruit and 
vegetable baskets, subsidies have been provided. 

A subsidy was being paid on the 1943 crop of maple syrup which will make 
it possible for processors to pay specified farm prices to primary producers. 

To enable processors to pay a higher price to growers for white beans a 
subsidy of 50 cents per bushel was paid. 

The Corporation has paid a subsidy to cover the additional cost involved in 
diverting the supplies of beef from normal markets to areas of acute shortage. 
The subsidy has been cancelled recently. Similar measures have been taken 
for butter. 

Summary 


In summation, subsidy payments have been used to meet a variety of 
situations which have threatened the stability of the retail price ceiling. Sub- 
sidies have been paid to compensate for higher import costs resulting from 
increased shipping charges, higher prices in country of origin, and necessity for 
use of expensive substitutes. Subsidies have been paid to stimulate the production 
of high food value products such as milk, cheese, butter, canned goods and so 
forth. Subsidies have been used to maintain the flow of domestic supplies by 
financing transportation costs from surplus to deficit areas, and by equalizing 
the returns to sellers of domestic and export sales. The subsidy program is 
integrated with other types of controls such as the general price, wage control 
and heavy taxation measures designed to prevent inflation. Specifically sub- 
sidies are intended to prevent minor breaks of the ceiling which might quickly 
spread to other products, and increase the cost of living with consequent 
pressure for higher wages and the ultimate break of, the entire ceiling plan. 


The Conference of the United Nation’s Relief and Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration which took place at Atlantic City during the latter part of November 
1943 was the second important international gathering held in the United 
States during World War II. The first, the Conference on Food and Agriculture 
had already established a working basis for close and continued collaboration 
among all the United Nations. In setting up the UNRRA, the United Nations 
agreed to bring relief to victims of war immediately upon liberation of the 
countries enslaved by the enemy. According to the estimates, total import 
requirements for Europe from all sources will amount to over 45 million tons 
of foodstuff, feeds, oils, fat, chemicals, fertilizers, rubber, wood, paper, hides, 
leather, clothing, coal, metals, minerals, machinery, vehicles, seeds, drugs and 
hospitai supplies. One of Canada’s major contributions will be food— 
especially wheat. 
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WILL IRRIGATION FARMS IN ALBERTA PAY THE COST OF THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT? 


C. C. Spence, B. H. Kristjanson and J. L. Anderson 


Resettlement of depopulated areas in certain parts of southern Alberta 
appears imminent if accommodation is to be made for any considerable increase 
- in the number of people who desire to farm in the province!. This time, how- 
ever, it would appear that the Crown’s initial investment in the settler must 
be not only the quarter section of land, but the quarter with water made available 
for the larger part of its irrigation. Just how much the settler can be expected 
eventually to pay on the investment in the land and the capital costs of its 
irrigation development will depend on several factors, not the least of which is 
the type of farming which develops in the area?. Within these areas which 
appear physically feasible for irrigation, the type of farming is largely deter- 
mined by the kind of markets available. | 

There are eleven irrigation districts in southern Alberta varying in size 
from 160,000 acres under irrigation in the Eastern Irrigation District down 
to less than 3,500 acres in the Mountain View District. An irrigation district 
is a contiguous area in which several farmers are provided with water from a 
common source for irrigation, and the control of which is vested in an organiza- 
tion set up for the purpose. In all, including approximately 68,000 acres of 
irrigable land in 586 small private irrigation works, there are nearly one-half 
million acres of irrigated land in Alberta. 

The study on which observations made in this article are based, covers a 
cross section of these irrigated farming areas and includes about 550 farms 
located in five of the districts. These farms are representative of all types of 
irrigated farm organization found in the region. The statements on the businesses 
of these farms pertain to the year ending May 1, 1940, and reflect a period not 
affected by wartime economy, or arising out of this, various governmental orders 
which have since influenced farm practices and price relationships. This does 
‘not imply that the 1939-40 cost-price relationships were in satisfactory adjust- 
ment or that the prices and the adjustment of these will fall back after the war 
to that level; but for a conservative appraisal of the probable relative incomes 
to be expected over a period of time, it is submitted that this 1939-40 period 
should be as satisfactory a period as any. 


Specialty Crop Farms.—F arming in the Taber Irrigation District is largely 
of the Specialty Crop type. This district lies some thirty miles east of Lethbridge. 
Tt is on the western edge of a semi-arid area referred to as largely depopulated. 


‘? By further development of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers storage and irrigation works it 
is estimated that an additional 350,000 acres can be irrigated. St. Mary and Milk Rivers Water 
Development Committee Report, Dominion of Canada, 1942. In addition to the 350,000 acres 
other advices place the additional acreage which can be irrigated from the Bow River by 
enlarging the Canada Land and Irrigation Company’s system, at 192,000 acres. These are two 
of the larger irrigation projects receiving attention, the development of which will make room 
for more settlers. Completion of the two will double the present irrigated acreage. 

@ In any settlement scheme for rehabilitation either on the prairies, in the parkland 
regions, or in regions of the grey wooded soils of the north and west, it is anticipated that 
the Crown will be called upon to advance a considerable proportion of the funds needed for 
development. The proportion of these funds which the settler will be able to repay is con- 
tingent upon the relative opportunities which become his for earning income. The investment 
for such development in relation to the returns to both the individual and the community should 
be weighed with alternative costs and benefits in the development of areas elsewhere in the 
province or the other western provinces. : 

In an approach to such comparisons as described in the foregoing, studies are being carried 
on by the Economics Division in co-operation with the Provincial Universities in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. These include an examination of the extent of the development of individual 
farms, income, level of living, debt carrying capacity, contributions to community organizations 
and other related subjects. The areas receiving more specific attention have been those 
considered potential for new settlement, and in this connection more than 2,000 farm businesses 
have been studied during the past four years in the irrigated areas and in the newer settled 
parts of the woodland soils in northern Saskatchewan and northern and western Alberta. 
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In common with the Alberta Railway and Irrigation District to the west, 
the Raymond and the Magrath Districts to the south, and the Lethbridge 
Northern, the Taber area is able to produce beets for sugar factories at Raymond 
and Picture Butte. There are canning factories at Taber and Lethbridge. 
In 1939-40 in the Taber area nearly two-thirds of the total returns of the 
irrigated farms were derived from specialty crops, chiefly beets. The total 
income above the current operating costs plus an allowances for capital main- 
tenance, of Taber specialty crop farms, with less than 75 acres of irrigated land, 
averaged about $1,100, and the corresponding figure for farms 125 acres and 
over of irrigated land averaged over $2,500 per farm. Farm family cash living 
costs averaged for the smallest sized farms approximately $800 and in the largest 
sized farms about $1,500 per farm, leaving average surpluses on the year’s 
operation for paying on debts or for savings varying from approximately $350 
for those farms with less than 75 acres of irrigated cropland to over $1,000 
for farms with 125 acres or more irrigated. In view of the possibility of such 
surplus earnings, in addition to providing a relatively high level of living, 
it is obvious that the estimated costs for developing additional irrigated areas 
of $44 an acre® can readily be met. A farm organized on a specialty crop basis 
makes this possible. A similar situation in respect to farm type and economy 
exists in the Coaldale area. 

Grain Farms.—North of the Taber area beyond the Oldman River lies the 
Canada Land and Irrigation District and the New West District, and to the 
east over the Bow River, is the Bow Slope Area. In these districts, for the 
year under review, 73 farms of the Grain type were studied. More than three- 
fourths of the gross returns were derived from the cash sales of grain, chiefly 
wheat. On an average measured in irrigated acres these farms were twice as 
large as the beet farms. 

From these grain farms for the year 1939-40 the income earned above 
current operating costs plus allowance for capital maintenance, averaged for 
those with less than 125 acres irrigated, approximately $225, and for farms 
with 125 acres and over irrigated about $660. However, since the farm family 
cash living costs varied from an average of about $400 per farm for the smaller 
farms to over $660 per farm for the larger farms, the result was a deficit rather 
than a surplus for paying debts or for savings. It is obvious that in such a type 
of farming for the usual operator very little if any payment on capital con- 
struction costs of irrigation, or land development work can be expected from a 
settler. While it may be argued that wheat selling at 52 cents per bushel in the 
district in 1939-40 placed these farms in an unusually unattractive position 
nevertheless, the fact cannot be ignored that judged by what was spent on 
living, the farmers in this area were forced to live on much less than were those 
operating farms with beet contracts. 

Mixed Crop-Live Siock Farms.—Where the sales of crops made up more 
than one-half and less than three-quarters of the gross returns, a farm was 
described as a “mixed” type. In the irrigation districts discussed in the fore- 
going the income above current operating costs plus capital maintenance allow- 
ance averaged, for farms of less than 125 acres of irrigated crop land, slightly 
more than $400, and for farms, over 125 acres in size, about $650. With 
the farm family cash living costs deducted there was a small surplus to pay on 
indebtedness or for savings, for the larger farms of this type. 

For the farms of the Mixed type (not included among the farms described in 
the previous paragraph) in the vicinities of Brooks and Tilley where the crops 
included also peas, beans and others grown for seed for which a special market 





® Total estimated outlay_per acre for 345,000 additional acres to be irrigated by further 
development of St. Mary and Milk Rivers water diversion and irrigation works, at 1939-40 costs, 
Pe St. Mary and Milk Rivers Water Development Committee Report, Dominion of Canada, 
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has been developed at Brooks, the net farm income including the living costs 
averaged about $1,070 and deducting the farm family cash living costs of $866, 
left a surplus of approximately $200. From farms similarly organized a small 
payment on capital costs of the development of the irrigated unit might be 
expected. 


Live Stock Farms.—Where sales of live stock and live stock products made 
up more than 50 per cent of gross returns of the year’s business, farms were 
described as of a Live Stock type. Live stock farms in the Canada Land, 
New West and sub-areas of the Eastern Irrigation District of more than 125 
acres of irrigated cropland gave an average of about $300 surplus above current 
operating and farm family cash living costs plus capital maintenance allowance. 
Live stock farms of less than 125 acres in size also gave a small surplus 
available for meeting indebtedness or for savings. A fairly substantial propor- 
tion of the capital costs in the development of irrigated land might be expected 
from farms organized similarly to these larger farms of the live stock type. 

During the year 1939-40, while prices of live stock and live stock products 
were below the long time average, they were relatively higher than grain prices, 
and consequently the ratio of live stock prices to grain prices favoured live 
stock production. This in part explains the higher relative incomes obtained 
from irrigated farms which emphasized live stock compared to mixed, and 
crop farms without specialty crops. However from both a farm management 
and an agronomic standpoint live stock on irrigation farms seem desirable for 
the full utilization of the abundant fodder crops which can be produced 
irrespective of location and also for the maintenance of soil fertility; in the 
long run, it makes possible comparatively higher incomes and greater stability. 

Cost Price Trends.-—Prices received for farm products may settle at a 
level somewhat higher than that which prevailed in 1939-40; with accumulated 
experience in irrigation farming the volume produced per unit of irrigated land 
may be increased; the total result would be greater gross income. No doubt, off- 
setting these will be higher farming costs than those which were experienced 
in 1939-40, only a short time removed from the depression years, in spite of 
economies of production which may be brought about by the accumulated 
experience to which reference has been made; higher family living costs 
associated with better homes and increased living conveniences will be encouraged 
by greater gross incomes. Therefore, it is unlikely that the cost-price relation- 
ships and the net results of other conditions associated with obtaining the 
means to service indebtedness will differ greatly from that of the period for 
which the experiences on irrigated farms of different types of organizations 
have been studied. 

To sum up, it may be emphasized that above current operating and farm 
family living costs, plus allowance for maintenance of capital for the con- 
tinuity of the farm business, on the 1939-40 farm businesses surpluses occurred 
ranging from $1,000 to $350 on the beet farms, and $300 to about $40 on the 
live stock farms. There was a small surplus on the larger farms of the Mixed 
type, but a deficit on the smaller farms. On the other hand there were average 
deficits for both the larger and smaller size groups of farms of the Grain type. 

It may be anticipated that with a growth of population additional acreage 
of beets and canning factory crops will be required, and as a result markets 
‘for these crops opened in other areas. However, based on experience elsewhere 
such very favoured markets cannot be opened to all. It would, therefore, seem 
that in the plans laid for the re-settlement of areas feasible for irrigation from 
the standpoint of the physical characteristics of the land, costs in irrigation 
engineering, and adequacy of water resources, that the predication of such 
schemes should be based on the type of farming most likely to develop. This 
appears to be one characterized by a favourable combination of crop and live 
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stock enterprises, which will permit not only earning a maximum income under 
limitations set by markets available, but also some stability in this income. 
For such a combination it would appear, too, that the minimum irrigated acres 
per farm should not be less than 125 acres. From this size and type of organiza- 
tion, it would appear that, with cost-price relationship that existed at the 
beginning and first year of the present war, the newly established irrigation 
farmers could not be expected to repay more than one-half of the developmental 
costs of the projects. Such projects, however, may prove to be relatively good 
investments when the total economic and social gains can be correctly appraised, 
with the appraisal made in the light of alternative costs and benefits to be derived 
in establishing settlers elsewhere on the prairies, in the parkland, or in the 
newer settled regions of the woodland soils of the Prairie Provinces. 


ANOTHER LAND BOOM? 
J. CoKE 


The rise and fall of farm land values has affected the fortunes of many 
farmers. The cash value of land and its improvements has represented the 
life-time savings of a great many. When prices decline, a farm purchased at 
a high price level has often become a financial nightmare even when a 
substantial down payment has been made. That one transaction may have 
blighted the future of those affected. The young farmer who wants to start 
farming when prices are high, should take heed of the old saying that “what- 
ever goes up, must come down.” This does not mean that farms ought not 
to be bought in periods such as the present but the down payment must be 
higher than otherwise might be considered adequate. High land values arising 
from judicious land improvement and rising demand for farm products 
resulting from expanding markets reflect the earning capacity of farms. This 
is a desirable situation. It is not a high level of land values or a high level of 
prices of farm products that creates trouble for the new land owner. It is the 
fiuctuation in prices of agricultural products in relation to a contractual pay- 
ment which often must be met out of falling revenue. Surplus funds should be 
used to pay off existing debt and when that is accomplished they may well be 
held for investment when conditions become more stable. 

The significance of these facts becomes apparent when one reviews the trend 
of prices of agricultural land in Canada. In 1910 the average value of land in 
occupied farms as reported by Crop Correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was $33 per acre. The highest average, $74 per acre, was reported in 
British Columbia and the lowest $19 was reported in New Brunswick. In 
Ontario, the average value of land was placed at $48 and in Quebec the com- 
parable figure was $43 per acre. These figures may not be absolutely repre- 
sentative but for comparison they are quite adequate. 


World War I.—By 1914 the average for all Canada had risen to $37 per 
acre. Land values in British Columbia had jumped to $150 per acre. The 
lowest. values reported in that year were registered in Alberta—$21 per acre. 
In New Brunswick the figure had risen to $26 while in Ontario an increase of 
$6 per acre was recorded and in Quebec the rise was $4 per acre. | 

In 1915 and 1916, the average for all Canada was $35 and $37 per acre 
respectively. The changes varied in degree in the different provinces. In Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick land values eased off in 1915 and this was 
also the case in Manitoba. The decline in British Columbia was sharp amount- 
ing to $25 per acre. Land values in Quebec and Ontario continued to rise. 

In 1917 all provinces except New Brunswick reported higher values and in 
the latter province there was no change. The boom was on. The average of 
occupied farm lands in Canada was $38 per acre and from that point land 
values soared to $48 per acre in 1920. British Columbia reported average 
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values of $175 per acre, Ontario and Quebec $70. Prince Edward Island $49, 
Nova Scotia $43, New Brunswick $35, Manitoba $39, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
$32. That was the peak. 

In 1921 the bubble burst. The average for all Canada dropped $8 per acre, 
or from $48 to $40 per acre. In British Columbia the drop was $20 per acre. 
In Ontario average land values fell from $70 to $63 and in Quebec the reduction 
was from $70 to $59. On the Prairies, the decline was from $4 to $5 per acre. 
In the Maritimes it varied from three dollars in Prince Edward Island to eight 
dollars in Nova Scotia. This in itself was bad enough but when reviewed in the 
light of the decline in prices between 1920 and 1921, it was a major disaster. 
The index of prices of Canadian farm products was 160°6 in 1920. In 1921 it 
averaged 103-7. By 1923 the average was $37 per acre over the country as a 
whole just what it was in 1914. Interestingly enough land values in the different 
provinces showed considerable variation in this period. A new peak of land 
values in Prince Edward Island was reached in 1923 at $51 per acre. The 
overall average fluctuated between $37 and $38 per acre between 1923 and 1929. 

Between 1929 and 1934 there was a further decline of $9 per acre over all 
provinces. Land that had been valued in British Columbia at $175 per acre in 
1920 was valued at $60 in 1934. Land in old Ontario valued at $70 per acre 
just after the last war was valued at $41 in 1934, and in the Province of Quebec 
the drop was even greater being from $70 to $34—less than half. Similarly in 
the Prairie Provinces where land values had risen to $32 per acre in 1920 (in 
Manitoba $39) the estimated values were $17 in Manitoba and $16 in the other 
two Prairie Provinces. 

AVERAGE LAanp VaAuLuEs PER AcRE or Occurrep Farm LANDS BY PROVINCES IN CanaDA, 1910-1942(1) 


1 


Province 1910 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1923 | 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1949 
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Prince Edward Island................ 31 39 44 49 46 51 43 34 35 37 
DOVE MeOUIAR I Ue. SC Oe oh 28 36 43 35 31 36 pa 33 33 
INE raTe gels kita d edo Su 19 26 35 35 28 ay 35 24 29 30 
PRT eee OF ee ee 43 47 Di 70 59 56 55 34 44 55 
ONO mt iar: fie rt ee 48 54 57 70 63 64 60 4] 46 48 
Pianola ee: Laue a oe 29 32 32 39 35 28 26 17 hed 18 
SSSR ACCHOW ON Oo osc as dt ei, 22 24 29 2, 29 24 25 16 15 15 
Dee ere arse ee Neb 24 21 28 32 28 24 28 16 16 17 
Bricvish Colum bia’ br. soc. ol. 74, 7 150 ©) 149° 175° “|, 122 100 90 60 60 62 

PSEC Nei in iY cabin ee ie 33 37 41 48 40 37 37 23 25 26 


(1) Reported by Crop Correspondents, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
For trends in prices of agricultural products, see page 2. 

World War Ti.—Between 1934 and 1938 values in Canada were nominal 
at $24 per acre. In 1939 there was a slight increase to $25. The increases took 
place in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, in central Canada and Alberta. There 
was no change in Saskatchewan or British Columbia. Land values in 1940 
declined in all provinces except British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario where they were unchanged. 

In 1941 there were slight increases in all provinces except Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. The average was $25 per acre. Similarly in 1942 there were 
increases in all provinces. The average was $26. 

Observations and reports from various sections of the country would 
indicate that there developed a greater activity in land transfers in most 
provinces during the past year. One might anticipate a rather marked rise in 
the average values which will be reported shortly. 

While it is true that prices of farm products have been kept on a more even 
level than was the case in the last war and some indication has been given that 
a degree of stability will be sought after the war. It is also true that farm 
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incomes have risen. Payment of mortgage and other debts has been substantial. 
If surplus funds continue to increase, the problem of investment arises. 

With the return of the men from Overseas, there may also be increased 
interest in farm land. The experience of those who purchased land at high prices 
in late years of World War I and immediately after should be clearly kept in 
mind. The asumption of debt at a high price level is bound to create a problem 
of payment. 

There is, of course, the possibility that farm prices will be maintained or 
they might increase as a result of rising demand for food products. Nevertheless 
it would seem to be the wiser course to invest surplus funds in government bonds 
and await the development of post-war programs. If cash can be put on the 
line, a farm is a good place to invest it. This is particularly true where adjust- 
ments in size of the land unit are imperative. But in the past rising prices 
whether resulting from increased demand, inflation or economies in marketing 
have all too often been absorbed by investment in land. The time has come 
when farmers should consider investment of a part of any surplus funds in a 
higher level of living. 

There would, of course, be one condition under which a full cash payment 
would not be warranted. For example,—suppose a farmer paid out all his cash 
for a farm. He would have no operating capital left. He could borrow from 
a bank, a credit union or an individual but he would probably have to pay six 
or seven per cent interest. In that case, it might be wiser to pay most of the 
price of the farm in cash but arrange for a mortgage at say five per cent 
interest, for an amount sufficient to cover operating expenses. It is a question 
of how the operating capital may be secured with the least expense. Credit 
wisely used in an asset but used unwisely, it may wreck a promising business. 
Under present conditions a larger part of the operating expense may be financed 
out of current income than in years of low prices. 

Buying a Farm.—If you decide to buy a farm, the question is how are you 
to know what kind of a farm to buy. There are many factors to be considered 
but there are four unfailing tests. The first is soil. There is no way of over- 
coming the defects of infertile soil without incurring excessive costs. The second 
is crop yields which are related to soil, climate, topography and farm practices; © 
consistently low yields mean low productivity. Third, there is location in 
relation to markets which will determine what sort of farming you may 
profitably engage in. These are the basis of the net income you can get out of 
that farm. The fourth test is what kind of neighbours you will have and what 
they seem to have been able to get out of their land. You may prove to be 
either a better or a worse farmer than the present operator. The neighbours 
tell the story of what you may be able to do. 

Before you buy a farm, ask yourself where does the money come from? 
A farm must produce income. The sort of income you can get out of it deter- 
mines what you can afford to pay for it. In reaching a decision take past 
performance as your guide. Buying a farm is a long time investment. 

This takes us back to the idea that a farm is a business and a home. It 
emphasizes the permanency of farming. This is something that some have not 
been concerned about recently and others unable to attain. It will be always 
impossible for some because they will lag behind in the pursuit of a good living. 

In an ordered economy agriculture should enjoy a degree of permanency _ 
consistent with the idea of a dynamic world. In the last twenty years agricul- 
ture in Canada has undergone many changes. Still others appear to be in store. 
It is necessary that the majority of farmers be able to farm efficiently and to 
adjust farm practices and management to changing conditions so that agriculture 
will contribute a full share to the national income and national life. Inflated 
and deflated land values will prevent farmers from entering into this happy 
hunting ground. 
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AGRICULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR 1944 


Early in December a conference was held in Ottawa to work out details 
of the 1944 agricultural program. Present at the invitation of the Agricultural 
Supphes Board, under whose auspices the meetings were held, were delegates 
representing Provincial Departments of Agriculture, producer organizations and 
various other official bodies, including Dominion Government Departments. 
Prior to the opening of the 3-day sessions, preliminary reports covering each 
commodity had been prepared by representative sub-committees at Ottawa, and 
forwarded for advance perusal by delegates. 

In his opening remarks at the Conference, Honourable James G. Gardiner 
stated that while peak food production tonnage may have been attained in 
1943, it was to be hoped that the line could at least be held not only in 1944, 
but for the duration of the war and the relief period to follow. 

The Conference sessions were highlighted by discussions on wheat, hogs and 
the feed situation. Following is a brief digest of the objectives agreed upon 
for the various commodities. 

Grain and Forage Crops.—In view of the large world wheat surplus, the 
majority sentiment at the Conference was against any wheat acreage expansion 
at the present time. As a result the 1944 goal for wheat was set at. 17-5 million 
acres, or unchanged from last year’s level. In view of continuing emphasis on 
live stock production, it was deemed essential to maintain output of coarse 
grains and forage crops, as indicated by the following objectives: oats—16-4 
million acres (6 per cent increase); barley—8-5 million acres (1 per cent 
increase) ; mixed grain—1-8 million acres (20 per cent increase) ; husking corn 
400,000 acres (53 per cent increase); hay and clover—9:8 million acres 
(unchanged) ; alfalfa—1-5 million acres (unchanged). The objective for rye, 
not essentially a feed grain, is 500,000 acres (13 per cent decrease). 

Meat Animals.—In his opening address, Agriculture Minister Gardiner 
referred to the-continuing demand for meats. On the second day of the Confer- 
ence, delegates heard an address by Colonel John Lewellin, British Minister of 
Food, who made a strong appeal for the continuation of substantial bacon ship- 
ments in 1944. Asa result, the objectives decided upon for the various classes 
of meat animals, all call for an output at least equal to 1943. For hogs com- 
mercial marketings equal to 1943 (7 million) are suggested; for cattle an increase 
to 1-2 million (6 per cent) is anticipated, with a 3 per cent increase for calves 
and a 5 per cent increase for sheep and lambs. 

Dairy Producits.—The objective for total milk production calls for 17-4 
billion pounds or about the same as 1943. Estimates of anticipated production 
provided at the Conference would indicate a small decrease in butter production, 
a little greater decline in cheese production, and no change in the output of 
concentrated milk products, in 1944. 


Eggs and Poultry.—With another large export contract being arranged for 
dried eggs, another step-up in egg production is suggested for 1944, and an 
objective of 10 per cent more eggs is desired. An increase of 11 per cent in 
dressed chicken meats has also been suggested. 

Fruits and Vegetables.—An increase of 5 per cent has been designated 
as the goal for potato acreage in 1944. Most fruit crops were below average in 
1943, and increases are desirable for 1944. For both green and leafy vegetables, 
a substantial“increase in production was held as a desirable goal for next year, 
as fresh and canning vegetables are needed in increased quantities. 

Other crops.—Increased production of oilseed crops is asked for in 1944, 
and with the exception of flaxseed, it appeared in December that objectives 
might be secured. Field beans and peas, forage crop seeds, fibre flax and the 
various types of tobacco are other crops for which fairly ambitious objectives 
are specified, and in most cases indications point to increased plantings. For 
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sugar beets the main acreage increase appears in prospect in Quebec, where a 
new factory is being established. Larger output of maple syrup and honey have 
also been suggested for next season. 

To assist farmers in meeting the high level of output recommended in 1944, 
certain assurances have been given. In some cases, additional premiums, sub- 
sidies, or other price stimuli have either been provided or promised. Increased 
quotas of machinery and equipment are also in prospect. With respect to farm 
labour, the Conference heard assurances from A. MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, that every effort would be made to see that labour 
shortage would not become a serious limiting factor. Adequate supplies of 
fertilizers and other essential supplies have been promised. Granted a favour- 
able season, it seems reasonably assured that Canadian farmers in 1944 will 
meet the majority of the objectives proposed, and thus produce at least as great 
an output of food as in 1943. 3 


ANOTHER YEAR OF BACON HISTORY 1 
H. K. Lecxir 

The week ending December 25, 1948, saw the close of another epoch-making 
chapter in the history of the Canadian hog and bacon industry. At this point, 
58 weeks after purchases commenced on the fourth bacon agreement, the last 
of the contract quantity of 675 million pounds entered curing cellars or freezers, 
earmarked for eventual delivery overseas. This runs the total of bacon delivered 
by Canada to the United Kingdom during the four wartime agreements to date 
to over two billion pounds. The produce this quantity of bacon required 
approximately 17 million hog carcasses, or about the same number of hogs 
slaughtered in all inspected plants in Canada from 1935 to 1939, inclusive. 

During the final weeks of the 1942-43 agreement, hog marketings in Canada 
were at the highest levels ever recorded, and weekly export purchases at times 
exceeded 20 million pounds or twice the amount of bacon shipped to Britain 
in the entire calendar year 1931. The last quarter of 1943 saw new records 
established for hog marketings during a single quarter, a month, a week, and, 
almost certainly, one day, although precise records for the latter are not 
available. 

Operations are now getting under way on a new and longer-term bacon 
agreement, commencing January 1, 1944. Although minimum commitments 
during this period have been somewhat reduced from the very heavy scale of 
deliveries maintained throughout 1942-43, nevertheless it has already been 
indicated by the British Ministry of Food that shipments somewhat greater than 
the minimum are desirable, to ensure maintenance of the British bacon ration. 
Canada has given assurances that every effort will be made to meet such 
‘ requirements. 

Before proceeding to discuss future hog and bacon prospects, it might be 
of interest to briefly summarize bacon export operations during the term of the 
fourth agreement. 

Commencement of Operations.—-Purchases of bacon to be delivered 
under the 1942-43 contract commenced the week ended November 21, 1942. 
Although the term of earlier agreements corresponded more nearly to the 
October-September hog marketing year, the delay experienced in filling the third 
agreement for 600 million pounds brought the starting point closer to the end of 
the calendar year, and at the conclusion of the fourth agreement, contract and 
calendar years finally became concurrent. However, this has certain disad- 
vantages as far as practical operations are concerned from the standpoint of 
accumulating storage stocks needed to level out deliveries. 





1For previous articles in the Economic Annalist on Bacon Board operations see: Vol. 
XITI, No. 2, May, 1943, page 28; Vol. XII, No. 5, October, 1942, page 68; Vol. XI, No. 5, 
ee 1941, page 75; Vol. XI, No. 1, February 1941, page 13; Vol. X, No. 5, October, 1940, 
page 67. 
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By the close of 1942, total purchases of bacon on the fourth agreement 
totalled approximately 92 million pounds of which nearly 14 million pounds 
represented storage stocks of fresh product with the remaining 78 million pounds 
cured or in-cure and awaiting shipment. Deliveries at seaboard to the Ministry 
of Food commenced during Christmas week, 1942. 

Delivery Schedule.—To complete the 675 million lb. contract in 52 weeks, 
required average weekly deliveries of approximately 13 million pounds. 
Since the supply of bacon should move forward to the United Kingdom in as 
uniform a flow as possible, it has been necessary for the Bacon Board each.year 
to draw up a shipping and storage schedule, making the necessary allowances 
for seasonal fluctuation in hog marketing. This of course necessitates an estima- 
tion of the probable trend of hog production. 

With respect to the 1942-43 agreement, the problem of maintaining the 
weekly average of 13 million pounds throughout the summer months, in view 
of the anticipated level of hog slaughterings during this period, was particularly 
formidable, and as a result arrangements were made with the Ministry for a 
seasonal adjustment in deliveries to avoid the necessity for attempting to build 
up very large storage stocks in the spring of 1943. Under this program it was 
planned to allow shipments to drop to about 10 million pounds during the third 
quarter of 1943 and make up the lost ground by increased deliveries during the 
final quarter when a heavy seasonal increase in marketings was in prospect. 
This arrangement worked out quite satisfactorily although weekly purchases 
were somewhat lower than expected during midsummer, and somewhat heavier 
than anticipated during the fall. 

Storage Program.—During periods of heaviest hog deliveries, the Board 
- follows the practice of directing packers to put sufficient fresh Wiltshire sides 
and cuts into curing tanks each week to maintain the desired rate of current 
shipments and to store the balance of product available for export. Later on, 
when slaughterings decline seasonally below the level necessary to maintain 
current shipments, storage stocks are defrosted and cured as required to supple- 
ment current put-downs. 

During the 1942-43 agreement, the heaviest into-storage movement occurred 
during the first nine weeks of operations, or from mid-November to mid- 
January. The peak stock position was reached the first week in February with 
a total of 21-7 million pounds of fresh export product in storage. A com- 
paratively heavy out-of-storage movement became necessary for five weeks 
commencing February 15th, and by March 20th storage stocks had been reduced 
to 7:8 million pounds. During May considerable into-storage movement took 
place, and stocks reached 10 million pounds by the end of the month. From that 
point onward, however, it became necessary to make increasingly heavy with- 
drawals, and during July reserves were virtually exhausted. As indicated 
previously, the arrangement whereby bacon deliveries to the Ministry of Food 
were adjusted seasonally, cut down considerably on peak storage requirements, 
although actually stocks were exhausted a few weeks earlier than planned. 

In addition to regular cured bacon, arrangements were made during the 
fourth agreement to ship approximately 16-8 million pounds of fresh frozen 
Wiltshire sides as part of the contract quantity. This product was secured half 
in the spring and half in the fall of 1943, and was frozen, stored and shipped 
as convenient. 

Prices.—The price paid by the United Kingdom for Grade A Wiltshires at 
Canadian seaboard was $21.75 per 100 pounds throughout the 1942-43 agree- 
ment. Grade B Wiltshires at $21.15 brought 60 cents per 100 pounds less with 
various types of cuts in proportion. On the basis of these prices, the Board 
arranged a graduated schedule to packers, based upon grade, weight and selec- 
tion. The best quality Wiltshires (Grade A, No. 1, sizeable) brought $21.95 
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per 100 pounds with other prices ranging downward to as low as $17.25 for 
the heaviest and fattest Grade B Wiltshires. Up to June, 1943, the heaviest 
weights of Wiltshire sides permitted to be shipped ran up to 80 pounds but 
effective June 14th a price schedule was arranged for Wiltshires from 80 to 85 
pounds in weight. Sides in this weight range and of A grade and No. 1 selection 
brought $2.50 per 100 pounds less than the corresponding grade and selection 
in the sizeable (55-65 pounds) weight range. 

On November 15, 1948, bacon prices to packers were increased by 75 cents 
per 100 pounds bringing the price for Grade A No. 1 Sizeable to $22.50. This 
arrangement permitted packers to increase hog prices by approximately 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, or the level expected to become effective under the 1944-45 
agreement, although at the time a considerable quantity of bacon remained to 
be purchased under the contract. However, by virtue of certain savings effected 
on 1942-43 operations, the Board found itself in a position to increase prices 
several weeks earlier than would have occurred under normal circumstances 
and during a period marked by the heaviest deliveries of hogs and bacon on 
record. 

Reconstitution of the Board.—On June 3, 1943 Agriculture Minister 
Gardiner announced an important change with respect to the Bacon Board, 
which had been established by Order in Council (P.C. 4076) on December 13} 
1939, and had supervised bacon export operations since January 20, 1940. Under — 
a new Order in Council (P.C. 4187) the Bacon Board was reconstituted as the 
Meat Board. The change did not affect personnel, but under the new arrange- 
ment certain additional responsibilities with respect to export of other meats, 
such as beef, were delegated to the Meat Board, which would assume these 
functions on behalf of the Agricultural Food Board. By virtue of the fact that 
no change of personnel was involved, and all orders and requirements of the 
Bacon Board remained in effect unless superseded by subsequent action of the 
Meat Board, the transition to the new status was accomplished smoothly, and 
with no disruption of normal operations. 

Meat Board Activities.—The chief responsibility of the Meat Board, as 
with the Bacon Board, has continued to be the supervision of the delivery of 
bacon and other pork products to the United Kingdom. The last meeting of 
the Bacon Board as such was held on June 4, 1943, while the first official meeting 
under the designation “Meat Board” took place on July 5, 1943. During its 
span of existence the Bacon Board held 154 regular meetings. 

The Order in Council (P.C. 4187) which merged the Bacon Board into the 
Meat Board, provided that all licences, orders or requirements issued by the 
Bacon Board should remain in full effect until they lapsed or were suspended or 
cancelled by the Meat Board. One of the first tasks undertaken after the 
Board’s reconstitution was to revoke Bacon Board Orders Nos. 1, 2, 3,+4 
and 5 dealing with hog slaughtering quotas and distribution of pork products 
in the domestic market. These were then revised and consolidated into Meat 
Board Order No. 1, which became effective July 12, 1943. 

One of the specific purposes of the increased functions granted the Board 
under P.C. 4187, was to enable it to implement the arrangements necessary 
for the support of cattle prices by accumulating stocks of surplus beef for export 
to the United Kingdom. On September 22, 1943, the Meat Board issued speci- 
fications (M.B.R. 86) for the weights and qualities of carcass beef eligible for 
delivery to the Board’s account for domestic stockpiling or export. At the same 
time Meat Board Order No. 2 was announced, effective September 27, and pro- 
viding that from this date onward authorization from the Board would be 
necessary before beef meeting export specifications could be frozen for storage. 
The price schedule for beef was also released, which, in the period from 
September 20-December 18, 1943, was designed to establish a floor price for 
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carcass beef two and one-quarter cents below the WPTB ceilings. Provision 
was made for subsequent half-cent increases in the floor on December 20, 
February 7, March 20 and April 24. 

At the time of the first announcement of the new bacon agreement on 
October 22, 1943, by the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, it was indicated that 
certain Meat Board restrictions on the domestic slaughtering of hogs and the 
sale of pork products were to be cancelled. This was subsequently accomplished 
by Meat Board Order No. 3, which became effective October 25 and provided 
for the cancellation of Meat Board No. 1. 

On November 15, 1943, with a balance of approximately 100 million pounds 
remaining to be purchased under the fourth agreement, the Meat Board 
announced an increase in export bacon prices of 75 cents per 100 pounds thus 
bringing prices in line with the expected levels under the new contract announced 
the previous month. In this way reserve funds accumulated from 1942-43 
contract operations were passed back to producers in the form of higher hog 
prices during closing weeks of the agreement, during which time record breaking 
hog deliveries occurred. 


Future Prospects.—As already indicated, announcement was made last 
October respecting the important features of the new bacon contract. Briefly 


these were: (1) A longer term—two years in place of one. (2) Some reduction 


in the minimum quantity guaranteed—900 million pounds in two calendar years. 
(3) A price increase of 75 cents per 100 pounds or $22.50 instead of $21.75 for 
Grade A Wiltshires at Canadian seaboard. 

On January 12, 1944, Agriculture Minister Gardiner had further Important 
announcements to make which were of considerable interest to the Canadian 
swine industry. In the first place, premiums on top quality hogs are to be 
instituted by the Dominion Government. Secondly, negotiations are being 
reopened with the United Kingdom for a further extension of the term of the 
contract, with the suggestion that a four-year period might be mutually accept- 
able. Thirdly, changes are to be instituted in the methods of selling hogs with 
the present system of packers’ premiums and discounts being discontinued. In 
future price differentials between various classes of hogs will be established by 
competition and market demand, with the Dominion Government assuming 
responsibility for the payment of additional premiums to encourage the produc- 
tion of top quality hogs. It is planned to pay a premium of $3 for each Grade A 
carcass and $2 for each B 1 carcass, payment to be made direct to producers 
from the Dominion Treasury and to be continued until 6 months after the end 
of the war. To qualify for these quality premiums, hogs must be slaughtered 
in plants presently under Dominion Government inspection, or those which 
subsequently become eligible. 

It has also been indicated that an organization will be called together 
similar to the Joint Swine Committee which was responsible for much of the 
pioneer and development work in improving the hog marketing system, but 
which was dissolved prior to the war when many of the organizations originally 
represented on it disappeared. Proposed changes in the hog grading and pricing 
system will be discussed at a meeting to be held in Ottawa at an early date 
which representatives of producers, processors and marketing organizations will 
be asked to attend. 

At the time of writing, it is too early to appraise the full effects of these 
most recent developments on future hog and bacon prospects. It seems fairly 
clear, however, that the program as now outlined will encourage the production 
of more top quality hogs and assist in directing them through regular commercial 
channels thereby facilitating the delivery of more export bacon. In addition, 
the knowledge that an agreement for a longer term is now under consideration, 
will introduce a further note of stability into the picture. The net result should 
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be that hog producers will be encouraged to plan for substantial pig crops in the 
spring and fall of 1944, with the assurance of a continuing overseas market for 
bacon for some time to come. It will of course be essential, at the same time, 
to maintain production of feed grains to ensure the continuance of a favourable 
over-all feed position. Both of these objectives are being placed before Cana- 
dian farmers as vital features of the 1944 agricultural program. 


THE FARM LEASE 1 
C. C. SPENCE 


This is the time of the year for drawing up a new farm lease or for renewing 
the old one. Farm leases are more common to-day than they were a few years 
ago. ‘There are more farms operated by renters. Should you be either the 
tenant or landlord of a rented farm possibly something I shall say will be 
helpful. I hope that you have a pencil and paper and will jot down a few of the 
more important points that, I will make in the talk. 

In these Prairie Provinces the crop-share lease is by far the most common 
form of rental agreement. Of the crop-share lease the most common is the one- 
third-two-third share. The landlord gets one-third of the crop, usually in grain, 
delivered at the elevator, and the tenant gets the rest. The landlord pays the 
taxes, fire insurance and repairs to the buildings and fences. The tenant pro- 
vides, the power, equipment and labour, and takes care of all other current 
operating expenses. 

In some regions where crops are more risky and long-time average yields 
relatively low, agreements are made for the landlord to get one-quarter and the 
tenant three-quarters, with each partly carrying the same expenses as with the 
one-third-two-thirds, arrangement. 

Less common than the “one-third-two-third” crop share agreement is the 
half-and-half. Each party receives one-half of the crop. In addition to the 
expenses associated with real estate, taxes, insurance and repairs—the landlord 
provides all the seed and pays one-half the twine, one-half the threshing bill, 
or one-half the combining cost. The tenant provides the power equipment and 
takes care of other current operating expenses. It is obvious in this arrangement 
that there is less risk for the tenant. 

Another half-and-half crop share lease agreement is made where the land- 
lord in addition to the real estate owns the power and equipment. In this 
situation the tenant would be expected to carry all the current operating 
expenses, except that on real estate, and in addition possibly only the equivalent 
of one-half the seed. If the landlord owns only the equipment, and the tenant 
the power, a somewhat larger share than the half should go to the tenant—say 
three-fifths. In this case the landlord would get two-fifths of the crop, but the 
tenant might be expected to pay the taxes. 

Common to many crop-share leases is an understanding that the tenant be 
given the use of the unimproved land for pasturing his horses and productive 
live stock. Often he is permitted to cut any wild hay for his own use. Some- 
times, he agrees to pay a small cash rental for the use of the pasture, and in 
some leasing arrangements the landlord gets a share of the wild hay. 

Since there are no two farms alike, it should not be expected that two lease 
agreements should be alike. One of the essentials of a good lease is that it 
should be fair to both parties. A lease is equitable when the landlord and the 
tenant share in the income in the same proportion that each shares in the 
expenses. 

With the relatively higher returns from live stock compared with grain 
during the past few years, more interest is being taken in the live stock enter- 





1A radio talk broadcast from C.K.A.U. Edmonton, in the Farm and Home Series pro- 
gram. 
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prise on the farm. Both the landlord and the tenant may find it to their 
advantage to share in this enterprise. It would be expected that the initial 
capital would be provided by the landlord. Within the framework of the crop- 
share lease provision could be made for the tenant feeding and carrying the 
landlord’s live stock. 

For the care and feeding of cattle an equitable arrangement would be for 
the tenant to receive a three-fourths share of the sales from the increase and a 
provision set out in the agreement that at the end of the lease the landlord 
receive the equivalent in number and ages of the original herd, and the rest 
divided one-fourth to the landlord and three-fourths to the tenant. For the 
care and feeding of hogs an equitable arrangement would be for the landlord 
to provide and retain ownership of the sows, expense of their breeding and 
receive from each litter the equivalent of one 200-pound bacon pig at market 
price. 

As noted, special provision for participating in these extra farm activities 
could be made in a regular crop share lease. 

Instances occur where the landlord takes a more active interest in the farm 
business than of the situations which have been described. 

Where the power, equipment, and the live stock are owned jointly half- 
and-half by landlord and tenant the gross receipts from all sources both crops 
and live stock are divided half-and-half. The landlord pays the taxes, insur- 
ances and upkeep of buildings and fences; the tenant pays for all labour. All 
the other current operating expenses are shared half-and-half including, if any, 
the purchased seed and feed. In practise the seed and feed are set aside before 
the crop to sell is divided. — 

_ Where the power, equipment and productive live stock, as well, are owned 
by the landlord, an equitable arrangement may be worked out along these 
lines: the gross receipts from all sources both crops and live stock be divided 
half-and-half between landlord and tenant; all current operating expenses 
except those for taxes, insurance and building repairs, be taken care of by the 
tenant. 

It is obvious that live stock-crop leases should run for a period of three 
years or more. Such contracts should carry provision for adequate notice of 
termination in case continued disagreement should occur, | 

A live stock-crop lease is not likely to be satisfactory unless the landlord 
is familiar with farming in the community, and resides close enough to take 
a continued interest in the business, and both parties are prepared to give 
and take. 

With absentee landlords, a cash lease is probably the most satisfactory 
type of arrangement, particularly if the farm business is of a mixed-grain- 
live stock type. 

The normal relationship of a father to his son suggests certain conditions 
in an agreement for operating a farm, in addition to those which have been 
discussed. 

Where the father continues to exercise control of management and also 
works on the farm, the simplest plan is for the father to pay the son an agreed 
cash wage, or a clear share of the receipts. When the son has accumulated 
sufficient capital to buy the father’s outfit of power and equipment it may be 
desirable for the son to take over the management. One of the common 
share-lease agreements could be made to cover the situation. 

If it is desirable that the son take over a more active management of the 
farm before acquiring sufficient capital to buy the father’s equipment, possibly 
an arrangement could be made where by the son nominally acquires half interest 
in it. This might apply also to the productive live stock, feed and seed. 
He could give a note which would be paid off out of his net share of the farm 
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receipts over a stated period. A half-and-half contribution and sharing agree- 
ment would seem satisfactory. The son or tenant would provide all labour and 
the father or landlord would take care of taxes, insurance and upkeep of buildings 
and fences. The other current expenses would be divided evenly. 

There are several points concerning farm leases which I would like to 
discuss with you if time permitted. The Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture has been co-operating on a study of Farm Tenure 
with the University of Saskatchewan, in which hundreds of leases on rented 
farms located in several representative parts of that province, have been 
examined. We are passing on a few of our observations in what I have said. 

In areas where light crops are more frequent than rare, there should be 
written into the contract a reduced share to the landlord when yields fall 
below a certain minimum. Possibly this minimum should not be below the 
current year’s taxes unless there is also written into the contract a provision 
whereby above a certain maximum yield the landlord should receive some 
additional revenue from the gross yield. 

Before the advent of the P.F.A.A. and W.A.R. benefit payment scheme, there 
was quite a large proportion of rental agreements functioning without a formal 
written document. : 

A written lease is desirable since its preparation requires a discussion 
of the terms of the lease by both the landlord and the tenant. When it is used 
both are likely to have a clear understanding of their rights and obligations. 
A written lease also serves as a memorandum of understanding in case of the 
death of one of the contracting parties. Any of the common printed forms are 
reasonably satisfactory if liberal use is made of the blank lines and care is 
taken to cross out any printed provisions not suited to the particular deal. 
But no document, no matter how carefully conceived and executed will guarantee 
agreement between the contracting parties. Even a legal lease will not bring 
about a satisfactory relationship between the landlord and the tenant without 
a willingness on the part of both to “get along”. 


COSTS OF CLEARING AND BREAKING BUSH LANDS IN ALBERTA 


At the present time much thought is being given to the matter of costs of 
improving bush lands. In the past, because of the scarcity of cash on the part ° 
of the settler, most of the clearing of land has been done by hand methods—a 
slow laborious task. At present, due to higher farm revenues, the trend is toward 
hiring power machinery to do this work. The concensus of opinion is that in the 
future land improvement will be done by mechanized equipment and not by 
the slow method of axe and grub hoe. 

In Alberta, data concerning the cost of clearing and breaking land by power 
equipment has been unavailable in the past. Figures on land improvement by 
the hand method have been calculated, but these costs were ascertained during 
a period of low prices (depression) and are hardly applicable to-day. It has 
been possible, however, during the past year to gather some actual and interest- 
ing figures on the subject because more power equipment is being hired to 
improve land. 

_ The type of power most commonly used by “big outfits” is Diesel Cater- 
pillars of sixty horse-power. For clearing of land a V-shaped steel cutting blade, 
somewhat similar to a snow plough is attached to the front of the tractor, with 
a metal framework overhanging the unit to protect the driver from falling trees. 
This cutting blade sheers the trees off at ground level. 

For gathering and piling the brush a breastwork is attached to the tractor - 
with prongs jutting out at right angles, which pick up and carry the slash to 
piles for burning. This step in land improvement is not always done by power, 
as some settlers prefer to gather the fallen trees for wood. 
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Breaking is done in the usual manner, with the heavy power breaking and 
turning up the roots as well. For clearing and piling, these units work on an 
hourly basis of $8 per hour. (Some outfits charge $7.50 per hour). The charge 
for breaking 1s commonly $5 per acre, although war conditions have caused a 
temporary increase in this price. 

The following table sets out the average estimated cost of improving land 
by the use of power equipment by different types of cover. 


EstiMaTepD Cost oF IMPROVEMENT OF BusH LANDS IN ALBERTA 


Clearing Piling Breaking Total 


Light cover (small trees and scrub reasonably dense.. 2. 50 1 50 5 00 9 00 
Medium cover (trees to eight inches in diameter and 

scrub medium dense; or medium trees and scrub 

WEAR OMA TVs CTIAG did Sls c Rie HE wid sib DWhelec bree tina a ol’ 4 00 3 00 5 00 12 00 
Heavy cover (trees to eight inches in diameter and 

scrub medium dense; or medium trees and scrub 

PrOra) Ote ee eae ria 4 Ahh IU Reh Ore ee des Sere sd Ys 8 00 4 00 5 00 17 00 


(Cover referred to does not include anything as heavy as a timber classification.) 


By employing the unit as an hourly rental for clearing and piling, the cost 
will range between the limits mentioned. This arrangements allows for the 
variation in density and size of bush cover. 

Twelve dollars per acre is often quoted as the cost of improvement of bush 
land. This figure is derived by the above-mentioned method for medium cover, 
medium cover being considered as the average of all types of cover. 


BOOK REVIEW 
FOOD ENOUGH, John D. Black, Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 268 pages, 
$2.50, 1943. 

“Food Enough” is dedicated to— 

“A company of working economists in the War Food Administration, 
in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and especially in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, without 
whose untiring services to the Nation it never could have been written. 
They make the reckonings and plot the course from month to month of 
every flow and current in the restless stream of agriculture. Without their 
charts, the Administrators would be no more able to navigate than a mariner 
with a compass but no readings of latitude and longitude. Without their 
readings and their projections, no one who talks and writes about agricul- 
ture could safely venture much beyond the first meridian.” 

There are twenty-one chapters in this book. The first is devoted to the 
problems of food in general. The producers of food and distribution of food in 
the United States have been assigned the task of producing and distributing 
“every possible pound of human food.” The central theme of the book is that, 

“No physical reasons exist why food enough cannot be produced, processed 

and moved into consumption to feed our armed forces, our war workers 

and our families and at the same time do our share in feeding our allies 
and the people of the freed nations.” 

The author believes that if the United States fails to reach this goal, the 
reasons will be human, not physical. ‘They will be that we did not order and 
organize our production, processing and consumption so as to produce, process, 
distribute and eat the right food.” 

Dr. Black suggests that the great need for food will continue after the war. 
That we must not let the conditions which obtained after the last war recur. 
He emphasizes the fact that United States cannot carry the burden in the post 
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war period alone. Expansion of food production possible in the United eh rin 


during the next two to three years would be insufficient to meet even scanty - 
requirements. “Food to win the war-will merge gradually into food for relief 


and this in turn into food to make and keep the peace.’ edong,.- 


United States agriculture could be reorganized so as to feed twice their 
_ population “at a higher level of health and working efficiency than it has ever 
attained.” It will take time to do this. We must set our minds to this problem - 
and use all means to attain it. The actual food program must be organized on 
facts—considered well and carefully planned. It will involve co-operation of all 
groups. 
The succeeding chapters deal with food for our armed forces, food for war 
workers, food for civilians, food for our allies and friendly nations, enemy food 
supplies, man power and food production, machines and food production, mate- 
rials and food production, the foods we need, the foods we could produce, the 
food we can afford, shifts in consumption, shifts in production, food prices, food 
rationing, food from producer to consumer, food relief and rehabilitation, 
freedom from hunger, food international, food after the war. 

The chapters on “Enemy Food Supplies,’ “Manpower and Production,” 
“Machines and Production” are especially worth while since they tend to sober 
the claims of partisan groups. The chapter on “The Food We Need” will help 
to bring home to the public the deficiencies in our diets and our responsibilities 
to the under-nourished. Dr. Black summarizes his analysis of Food Production 
as follows (p. 141): 

“Tf labour is short as at present, we should (1) get our calories so far 
as possible from cereals, beans, peas, potatoes, and sugar beets; (2) get our 
fats and oils from vegetable oils; (8) get our proteins in large part from 
cereals, beans and peas, soybeans and dairy products; (4) convert all avail- 
able grass and forage into dairy products first, and beef and mutton second; 
(5) use whole milk whenever possible either as fluid milk or as butter plus 
milk powder, etc.; (6) use any land not needed for producing direct human 
food crops by growing feed grains, first to supplement the grass and forage, 
and second to. feed hogs and poultry; (7) supplement the vitamins and 
minerals that will be provided by the foregoing by maintaining existing 
orchards, especially the citrus prune, peach and apricot orchards; and by 
growing such acreages as are needed of the more productive of the vege- 
tables such as carrots, tomatoes, cabbage, kale, onions, beets and snap 
beans; (8) use any left over or part-time labour in such poultry production 
and vegetable and fruit growing as can be fitted in with the foregoing.” 
These points need to be considered in conservation with the adjustments in 

consumption considered on pages 148-152. 

In Chapter 19, the author discusses changes in distribution. He suggests 
that the problems of distribution may be even more difficult than those of 
production because food has been diverted from ordinary channels of distribu- 
tion. Changes in population have resulted from war industry. Difficulties of 
directing distribution are discussed. 

On the matter of “Food Relief and Rehabilitation,” two suggestions are put 
forward in regard to financing. Any food for relief and rehabilitation should be 
furnished either as a commercial loan or cash. Up to this point, expenses will be 
charged to the cost of war and most, if not all, lend lease accounts should be 
cancelled. The second proposal is that funds be made available as loans to 
individual farmers to get their “production going again.” 

In discussion “Freedom from Hunger” Dr. Black states, “Let us not then 
take too lightly this assignment of obtaining an adequate diet for all nations 
in the shortest possible time. The balance between foods, diets and birth rates 
has to be changed too; and in the past this balance has changed slowly. There 
are ways and means to hasten this however and we can learn how to use them.” 

Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Courter, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1944. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Wholesale prices in Canada have moved up a shade. Actually the index 
for February was 102-7 compared with 102-5 in January. Preliminary examina- 
tion indicates a similar advance in March. The cost of living index hovers 
about 119-0. A fractional decline occurred at February 1 but the index was 
again 119-0 at March 1. 

Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products eased off during the first two 
months of this year. The total index was 104-0 in January and 104-3 in 
February compared with 104-6 in December. The field products index has con- 
tinued to rise. It was 91-7 in December, 92-1 in January and 92-5 in February. 
The index of animal products, however, registered a decline in January which 
was only partially recovered in February, when the index was 124-1—two points 
below the December index. It should be noted that the index of wholesale prices 
in general is based upon market quotations. However the index of Canadian 
farm products includes the bonuses and subsidy payments paid directly to 
farmers. In February increased prices for potatoes, onions and hay carried the 
field products index upward. Similarly, higher prices for hogs and milk at 
Vancouver were responsible for the partial recovery in the animal products index. 
Changes in the bonus payments for hogs undoubtedly influenced the animal 
products index in February. 

Physical Volume of Business.—The physical volume of business was 
slightly lower in February although the index of industrial production continued 
to rise. Compared with the first two months of 1943, the physical volume of 
business was 7-8 per cent higher in January and February of this year. Con- 
struction contracts awarded showed a decline of 19-3 per cent but building 
permits were higher. Employment apparently reached a peak in December but 
it 1s still above the level reached in the comparable period of last year. 


Retail Sales.—Dollar values of retail sales indicate continued activity in 
retail trade. In February the index of retail sales was 5 per cent higher than 
in January and 6 per cent higher than in February of 1944. In comparison with 
February, 1943, there were some marked changes. Sales of specialty shoe shops 
were 20 per cent lower. Sales of women’s specialty shops were two per cent 
lower. Sales of radio and electrical appliance stores were 4 per cent less than 
in February, 1943. 

Sales of restaurants were 19 per cent higher. Hardware stores experienced 
a 16 per cent increase and candy shops did 7 per cent more business in February 
of this year than was the case a year earlier. Furniture store sales were 8 per 
cent greater than in February of last year. 

Cost of Living.—Urban costs of living have changed very little up to April 
first. The index was 119-0 at the beginning of January, 118-9 at the beginning 
of February and 119-0 at the beginning of March. The food index was 130-9 
for February and 131-1 on March 1. Increased retail prices for lemons, orange 
eggs and cheese were responsible for the slight rise in the index. Og a en 

W heat.— Moisture conditions in Western Canada currently arénot- favour ty 
able. Seeding was started during the first week in April in So 
but elsewhere there were no reports of seeding. The exports of w 2a 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 


—<$—— 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1935-39 =100 
Urban 
Year Living ivi Physical |Industrial 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs pro- 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 duction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 (7) 
(5) 

1913.. 64-0 64-1 56:4 77-0 TO Fee 79 BA tS ain et een Ue 
1914... 65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 SOO a 62: 0. aes ony att |e a eee ae 
1915... 70-4 77-9 76:9 79-5 SL Gn] PPT SE6S7H ye ON ees tee oe eee 
1916.. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 SS2Se 10956. aed eter tel ote ees 
1917... 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 LAB c) hy ck LL Oi ee ter ane lon deta eee 
LOLS are 127-4 132°6 132-0 133-6 LISt3: | Sis 4 ie Are eae ee 
1919... 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 56-0 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 59-7 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 51-6 
1922 . 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 65-7 
G23 er 98-0 81:5 73:3 95-1 121-7 71:6 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 70-4 
1925... 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 76-7 
19286... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 85-5 
1920... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 90-3 
1928.. 06-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120:5 100-7 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 108-9 
1930... 86-6 82:3 70-0 102-9 120-8 92-3 
193 e2n 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 77-3 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 63-2 
1933... 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 65:6 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95°7 80-0 
1035..: 72-1 63-5 57°3 74-0 96:2 88-5 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 15°3 98-1 97-8 
Bs ae 84:6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 108-4 
1938... 78°6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 98-0 
1939... 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 107-4 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 132-4 
1941... 89-9 Chee. 56-5 95-8 111-8 177-5 
1942... 95-6 82-5 66:5 109-2 116-8 228-0 
1943... 99-9 95-9 81-6 119- 118-4 21a°O 205, eee 

1943 
Jan's. 7-1 87-7 70-6 116-2 117-1 254-6 
Feb: .. 97-5 88-5 71-6 116-8 116-9 267-8 
Mar... 98-5 91-2 75-4 117-6 117-2 269-1 
April . 98-9 92-3 76:8 118-2 117-6 274-4 

Be 9-2 92-8 T7°4 118-7 118-1 267-8 
June... 99-5 94-4 79-4 119-4 118-5 267-2 
July... 100-1 96°4 82-6 119-4 118-8 270-2 
Aug... 100-4 97-5 84-9 118-6 119-2 276°8 
Sept.. 101-2 97-9 86:1 117-6 119-4 280-9 
Oct... 101-9 103-6 90-8 125-0 119-5 283-3 
Nov... 102-4 104-2 91-3 125-7 119-4 282-5 
Dec.. 102-5 104-6 91-7 126-1 119-3 282-0 

1944 
Janse 102-5 104-0 92-1 123-8 119-0 275-4 
Feb... 102-7 104-3 92-5 124-1 118-9 279-5 
Mar 103-0 104-3 92-7 123-7 119-0 282-7 

1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 


1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 

. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs Mimeograph. 

. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, December 1943. 
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first half of the crop year were approximately 150 million bushels. Shipments 
for live stock feeding in United States have been substantial. The carry-over 
on July 31 is now expected to be 200 million bushels less than at the end of 
July, 1943, and will be approximately 375 million bushels. 

Dairy Production.—In the first three months of this year creamery butter 
production was 35,785,551 lb. compared with 40,628,329 in the first quarter 
of 1943. Only in Saskatchewan was there an increase recorded and this was 6°5 
per cent. Production in Quebec was 40:5 per cent lower than a year ago and in 
Ontario the reduction was 16:4 per cent. 

Cheddar cheese production on the other hand was 20-8 per cent higher— 
7,782,185 lb. compared with 6,439,735 Ib. in the first three months of 1943. 
Quebec led all the provinces with an increase of 1,261,248 lb. over the 507,855 
lb. produced in the comparable period of last year. 

Live Stock and Eggs.—Record deliveries of cattle, hogs, lambs and eggs 
have resulted in bottlenecks in storage facilities, packing plants and in trans- 
portation. However, these unprecedented supplies have meant that deliveries 
on food contracts with the British Ministry of Food have been more than 
gratifying. The surplus of beef is now being sent to the United Kingdom. 
Steps are being taken to arrange long-term contracts for these commodities. 

Labour.—Farmers who were employed in non-agricultural work of an 
essential nature during the off-season, were returned to their farm duties as 
of April Ist. A total of 73,149 farm workers were granted permits to engage in 
other essential occupations during the late fall and winter months. 

Plans for recruiting seasonal help in urban centres and utilization of high 
school students for farm work are well advanced this year. It is anticipated 
too, that farm labour may be moved from one area to another at peak seasons. 
Conscientious objectors and war prisoners will also be available. Special leaves 
are to be arranged for members of the armed services to assist with seeding and 
harvesting. 

Land Values.—A rise in land values expressed in dollars may seem small, 
particularly when recent farm land values are reviewed in comparison with those 
reported thirty years ago. The averages include land in occupied farms. They 
are therefore necessarily low. These averages may seem very low when 
compared with those around Truro, Nova Scotia, in Southwestern Ontario, the 
Red River Valley in Manitoba or the Fraser Valley in British Columbia. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF LAND IN OCCUPIED FARMS PER ACRE, 


















































1937-1943 
Year Edw Nova one Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta B ritish Canada 
lead Scotia seta chewan Columbia 

ROR hates ee, oe 34 32 26 40 46 17 15 16 58 24 
MOS Siena ces 36 29 27 40 45 16 15 15 60 24 
GSO ee cent 35 33 29 44 46 17 15 16 60 25 
O40 eae 32 28 24 44 46 16 15 16 58 24 
+ 9 a ae 34 31 25 50 45 17 14 16 60 25 
104 De eto iss 37 33 30 55 48 18 15 17 62 26 
LC). HB ca eb 37 35 33 58 56 19 15 18 62 28 
rae a: 23 | 26 47 4 go) 24 | + 2d 150 | 37 


There is no doubt that there is an active land market. The figures by 
provinces for the years 1937 to 1943 may well be compared with those 
of the single year 1914 and with those in the larger table published on page 13 
of the February issue of the Economic Annalist. As pointed out in the Febru- 
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ary issue average farm land values in Canada were $37 in 1914. They rose 
to $48 in 1920 and flopped to $37 in 1923. That was not the end. The low point 
of $23 was reached in 1934 and there was no appreciable change until 1941. 
A rise in low land values may be looked upon as a good thing in many quarters. 
Rising land values under present circumstances are a sign of inflation. There 
may be nothing to be alarmed about now but danger spots are showing up and 
the land market will bear watching. 


WARTIME GARDENERS HELP THEMSELVES 
W. C. Hopper ano R. CHOQUETTE 


The fifteen most popular vegetables grown in city wartime gardens in seven 
cities and towns in Canada in 1948, in order of descending importance, were: 
carrots, beets, beans (green or wax), tomatoes, onions, potatoes, peas, lettuce, 
cucumbers, radishes, rhubarb, cabbage, turnips, corn (sweet), Swiss chard 
(table 1). 


TasBLeE 1.—PERCENTAGE OF GARDENERS IN SELECTED TOWNS AND CitTiES GROWING DiFFERENT KINDS OF 
VEGETABLES, 1943 


Vegetables Cornwall Erie aie nh Liverpool} London eg is Winnipeg ae pits 
% % % % % % % % 
ClaITOLS Vie ees ok 82 86 79 79 85 92 92 86 
DeOstsit etl eee. 71 79 “2 76 79 91 89 82 
Beans 43. bees: 74 75 63 84 81 82 81 aa 
Tomatoes.;....... 81 89 38 57 91 84 89 74 
Onions: 4). ae ee 64 77 57 33 79 74 66 65 
Potatoesee. &. 38 30 83 53 63 71 60 63 
PEGe ie ween 26 30 48 59) 44 74 66 54 
Lettuce. -o4e os. 43 39 36 55 47 60 50 48 
Cucambersteseone aa DP 35 67 32 62 43 47 
acdisnes sven ant 46 50 29 31 40 53 49 44 
Rhuvarbul..ssse: 23 31 24 48 38 64 47 43 
Gabbagesas ate: 49 37 46 12 31 47 3l 38 
AAG Tg ily): eens 28 11 42 22 7 38 26 29 
Corn (sweet)... .... 24 27 18 23 : 29 32 32 27 
Swiss Chard...... 8 18 10 43 21 27 24 22 
Cauliflower....... 11 i 14 7 4 24 16 15 
Spinel. ce. sae ae 7 8 10 14 9 21 21 pie b: 
Squash-Marrow... 7 8 8 39 13 15 15 15 
Celery. oes 10 4 12 4 1 8 10 8 
Peppers... cicte cre 24 29 1 1 9 6 il 8 
Liritaje) abr wee ein 12 1 3 11 6 12 9 8 
Asparagus......... 3 8 3 3 10 11 5 6 
BroeeGli: ee 5. ben 1 1 2 4 3 6 6 4 
Melons iit a.240)... 2: RE Ps eects cee peers 1 1 3 a 4 3 
Wiglew nwa ak A AN eee ache: ch eee eee 1 1 1 1 1 
Hee Dian eee. col dave win 5 Boles aaah oe | ee eee FR ee ee ees ee RA Ee be 





Carrots were grown in 86 per cent of the gardens and Swiss chard in 22 
per cent. The percentage of gardeners growing the other vegetables mentioned 
varied between these two figures. 

This information was obtained in a study made in the following cities and 
towns: Winnipeg, London, Saskatoon, Fort William, Cornwall, Fort Erie, Ontario 
and Liverpool, Nova Scotia. The information was gathered by the completion 
of questionnaires by personal visits to 1,613 representative householders who had 
wartime gardens through the Block Plan of the Women’s Voluntary Services 
Centres of the Department of National War Services in the various cities and 
towns. The study was planned and the results tabulated and analysed for the 
Agricultural Supplies Board by the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This article refers to a few of the interesting facts revealed 
by the study. 
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The questionnaire provided a place to record the growing of ten other less 
important vegetables and the percentages of those which were grown are shown 
in table 1. Unfortunately through an oversight, the questionnaire did not provide 
a space to record the growing of parsnips, consequently the number who grew 
parsnips was not shown. It is believed that the gardens included in this study 
are reasonably representative of all the gardens in the various places where the 
survey was made. 

The average size of the 1943 wartime gardens varied from 1,797 square feet 
in Winnipeg to 4,225 square feet in Fort William (table 2). The suitability of 
the soil, the availability of space, the experience and interest in gardening in 
the various urban centres no doubt influenced the size of the gardens grown 
by householders. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE SIZE OF WARTIME GARDENS IN SELECTED TOWNS AND CITIES, 1943 


CTE TR VV TLS YV IIe oe 2 it AN ae tO gs weg uanbdete Cx wie ol nie eeu e Boe 4,225 square feet 
OST T TE IG Ot id plea amie es Cl slerd SEG i Sa ae gaa eri ta grec ar 3,627 square feet 
PAV OT POOL a he ite aes cee cra chain dius &.5 Ana wae etoreanatee Bele ees 3,331 square feet 
Ps et ONY erence RNa oi tare oe Sar o icn, sc wha ayane aR © marae Sod we ve 2,285 square feet 
Gy CRONE oreo Ae cata PS whats ves 10 6, + ions Rahs aids gs tinal caah i aisye 1,939 square feet 
DO gc kd Uap eo ARR ed RI AP as AIR a PU: A ele ia 1,896 square feet 
UMMC SOD ree Crate ruts weorete eh ties tare s aes ad ee Re ee ee teat MNS 1,797 square feet 

VOTO SECORGHAIG sate Carne eae eens 7 gO ERS we Sia sic she ie k «sia 2,715 square feet 


The average quantity of vegetables grown per garden ranged from 338 
pounds in Fort Erie, where the average size of the gardens was the second 
smallest, to 716 pounds per garden in Fort William where the average size of 
the gardens was the largest (table 3). The average production of all gardens 
was 552 pounds of vegetables. The types of vegetable grown no doubt influenced 
the quantities produced. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF VEGETABLES PRODUCED PER GARDEN IN SELECTED 
TOWNS AND CITIES, 1943 


TOOT TRAV DEAT Sorta tances sheesh fe ahh anna d si Sic ie xiviela, sue! si vaceceaptalbaievass 6 716 pounds 
PEs eo ola teens ae Fs sustain 6's entire, oe tis Cnn Ne ke mcew Sis h,o aid Wie 2 Shas bee 6 622 pounds 
RoE tity tl i ss le Sasi. is eis et he widialaheys aye Qukere sn'ele sie G'e"s 6S Hew Sone 591 pounds 
NAA THOT oR Me cee ata 1G nse hz tec oh ter ee crag eu sexes Genre ose; ok eun'®. ane eons) Waa’ S ceo 523 pounds 
INE CROUL ee Sire Te Cae er re ee hee ie Tene ie Sate tans are ald bt MUIR 509 pounds 
Dare OT ee cents hehe sb ah nie sa alone. oie ar vi gd wie eae he es ek HOR eee ane 440 pounds 
Ee EE Nae eer do ovekciale Sheree wlevuit ts Wes ohare. v8 Sila tayo, od & alae 338 pounds 

OS Ri Cai uie vue re diots tatiad ote Wei ase’ ans nity ons viens shoe Ausla aed axel alles al BL g, G28 seks 552 pounds 


Of all the wartime gardens in the cities and towns surveyed, 82 per cent 
were at the home of the householder, about 15 per cent were in a nearby vacant 
lot and about 3 per cent in a community garden area (table 4). The percentages 
in the different locations varied somewhat from place to place. 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGES OF WARTIME GARDENS LocaTED aT Home, oN A NEARBY VACANT LOT OR IN 
A CoMMUNITY GARDEN AREA IN SELECTED TOWNS AND Cirizs, 19438 


On a In a Com- 
City or Town At Home Nearby munity 
Lot Garden 

Wee ee Sane Aa Cae re oss SS OEE ae wd s Me nee 94-9 Bed | Se. cen 2 oe 
HOU GPEUT IO meee ei a eae eLeoereRe cyto es eee al cba me ern clara mr siaroaP etme 85-6 12-9 1-5 
LUGS n WRU EW 0 hr Bir yao arama REN Tae Ae i A Fg CRS re 80-8 17-0 2-2 
DE OOD eee es ia CAR ote ci RU a, ob gets AOE nels cieiw wig alt os 97-8 1-5 0-7 
RHEL ee Ari ek ER oR are Pees Makan so OE Chan wa wteeocnees 92-6 4-4 3-0 
Cae ee eaves Ea ae hee a DE bls Siete Ete whexlnis bie bie broke are 83-5 16-3 0-2 
RITE HRI SE e Sy i.e ahi Mawes Camb e Satay nba si dh ciS mb Aire o Kicieie ® ce piece ciatate t 68-9 22-6 8-5 
AM OCALC en Mere re oa The US stata n a Sia Haws OPS a Vd o's 82-4 14-8 2-8 





On the average for all the urban centres, 15 per cent of the 1943 wartime 
gardeners did not have a garden in 1942 (table 5). The new gardens in Winnipeg 
5402—2 
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represented 30 per cent of all the 1943 gardens in that city while in Liverpool 
and Saskatoon the new gardens represented 8 per cent of the total. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDERS HAVING A GARDEN IN 1943 WHO DID NOT HAVE A GARDEN 
IN 1942, In SEVEN ToWwNS AND CITIES 











City or Town Per cent 

Winriipegssc2d. Ti Ee an Stig Be ek OSH 8 GPR ake a ee Ec et Seed bat. ae ik a 30 
Teri widens Phe Bt sla Webs Peeler Sin ec lta bah aren uae eae OTe eid cco EON ee ae 26 
FOrt Riri. f 5 os ci an sins shee ces Hare Gobinte Gc bg tle Sahel Sree ea aS ER Oe RTE REP EN Sed clans" snare ea 16 
Port Willinwyy 2D, led A . Sea Re ar eee eee ts trae «An kay ek PORE En ote 12 
(Sornrwald sos eee pe eta tae ads Maas ile ae a RCL ICO ok ne hee IRs Aa 10 
TS VOTpOO! Co hore svc tis ath path sraptenooae a tetely ote la Rieu eget et me SIN Ot se eke st tetera e chexett te fe eae ee 8 
Saskatoon: fhe cee as 5 8 Re bie hd kh tic mata Ota ntee an Werte ie iene eve i ech ret ora 9 Cie pe cee eet ence nee 8 

VETO si wags 88 cicgl coke ase ae tesa arte nab mk Oh Alice enw an ehakeitn © aise col Gare eee 15 





TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE OF 1943 GARDENS WHICH WERE SMALLER, THE SAME S1zbH, OR LARGER THAN 
THE 1942 GARDENS IN SEVEN TOWNS AND CITIES 








Town or City Smaller Same Larger 

MTEL cea EE Lee Oe oe ag eae epiata eae ee ete etna ets Lieto 8-8 69-6 21-6 
Aus g A hg CORRE § eee RAD AAS ee | Faas Siw © RA 2 On Oa a eae hoo 1-0 67-0 32-0 
WOceawy ailigayy Altay oh obo tte ee edhe Oke Ratuitands oa 4 Sheik ey dee citer ear 13-1 68-4 18-5 
DAV ICON 0 OC suo lg stat Rese ienate We ihn atts on he a ee aol theca 14-9 63-6 21-5 
OOH oes Bai ee a ee ae So ts SEIZE Fe oes Sud ce ERE Nea enrG 10-0 76-0 14-0 
Saskatoon urs i. 2 ole Lake ty eee eh aie arid State eke Meledaens Sela ee oe 9-3 71:6 19-1 
WV II DOR Si hunidscwa vag s oe ce tee oan wits Gave ae Reatis ai chee eats etc ease 3°5 58-0 38-5 
Average of alliguccac seats . Dulse eiemnae at eee a ence 9-0 67-1 23-9 


TABLE 7.—PERCENTAGE OF GARDENERS IN EACH URBAN CENTRE CONSERVING DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
VEGETABLES FOR WINTER USE (BY STORAGE, CANNING, DryING, PICKLING OR BY PLACING 
In Brine), 1943 


Vegetable Cornwall | Fort Erie erie Liverpool! London Rane) Winnipeg ae pote: 

% % % % % % % % 

APDBTaONs Cet hc eh ae ae, SQ Vonlsaned. eee leleeeeanant 5 5 5 
BATION See aah he cicys OL 47 52 53 36 55 48 49 
BOC Bae hs eden ce 45 65 45 40 43 60 54 53 
PV OCOO His ack xccll rv ale ea Calne ee DOL Shae hh. Sure Gantt. 9 5 9 
Cab Dae@e ne ce s.cie 32 a0 32 6 19 34 25 30 
MTOXTOUS LY Ce ok Nos 32 44 42 26 24 50 42 41 
Cauliflower....... 2h 20 22 Le hls areca on te 20 16 21 
Wolety pirates ia. if 20 FE EA Ai Rie 1 ER IR 17 8 10 
Corn (sweet)...... 29 6 13 3 5 20 22 us 
Cucumbers........ 56 72 46 31 4] 54 50 49 
rite Gieie. ae oct 29 33 18 4 28 30 32 27 
P@SSONG ALTE. eas 14 5 25 ZOEY No eke 44 28 30 
Pepperaiaccc..t 6 29 pt ved Sle Anetra £2 17 42 23 25 
POLACOGRS6 on ons us 42 ot 37 21 35 51 a1 43 
Pompking 2s ye. 24 100 30 33 25 40 33 35 
Rhubarbs.. 2223. 12 20 25 11 23 30 43 29 
Spinach. 4. oa. 1% 18 13 br Poa il eee eer eae 17 3 11 
Squash-Marrow... 44 73 20 13 22 35 32 29 
Swiss Chard...... LS aca] See 13 Le a er eee ee 16 16 14 
L OTHALOOS... koalas ad 58 81 o2 24 60 52 64 55 
CQraipac. i’) peor as 31 29 35 | 40 46 42 41 


For the seven urban centres surveyed 67 per cent of the 1943 gardens were 
the same size as the 1942 gardens, 9 per cent were smaller and 24 per cent were 
larger (table 6). The percentage which had larger gardens in 1943 was highest 
in Winnipeg and lowest in London. 
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Each householder interviewed who had a garden was asked if vegetables 
were being conserved in some way for winter use, such as by storage in the cellar, 
by canning, drying, pickling, or by placing them in brine. 

Of the vegetables listed, 55 per cent of the householders with gardens in 
all the towns and cities conserved some tomatoes for winter use (table 7). 


The percentage of gardeners conserving other vegetables were: beets 53, 
beans (green or wax) 49, cucumbers 49, potatoes 43, carrots 41, turnips 41, 
pumpkins 35, cabbage 30, peas 30, squash or marrow 29, rhubarb 29, onions 27, 
peppers 25 and cauliflower 21. 

The percentage of the householders keeping some of the different vegetables 
for winter use showed considerable range from place to place; for example, 81 
per cent of the gardeners in Fort Erie conserved some tomatoes for winter 
use, while in Liverpool the percentage was only 24. With respect to beans 
grown in wartime gardens, in Saskatoon 55 per cent of the gardeners conserved 
some for winter use while in Cornwall the percentage of householders was only 31. 


CANADA PLANS POST-WAR AGRICULTURE—I} 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Gradually the shape of things to come in Canadian agriculture is taking 
form. Committees appointed to consider the. ‘“what’s” and “how’s” of post-war 
farming are presenting their findings. The first comprehensive report to the 
Dominion Government was recently tabled in the House of Commons. In 
Alberta, an interim report was presented to the Legislature in March. In Mani- 
toba, a joint committee of the Universities of Manitoba and Minnesota has 
been considering the effects of different types of peace on the economy of the 
mid-north American continent. Other Provincial committees are hard at work.? 

The following article touches on the highlights of these three reports as 
they affect agriculture. As is to be expected, the reports mentioned carry parallel 
recommendations, which is an indication of the necessity for action along these 
lines. 

Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 


“The problems of agricultural reconstruction are of special importance to 
the Dominion of Canada, but because the solution of these problems is so 
directly dependent upon the international factors. .. . it is exceedingly difficult 
for any single country to formulate on its own initiative a comprehensive policy 
for the solution of the problems that it will confront in this field.” Thus, the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction in its final report states its theme for 
post-war planning in agriculture. 

The report is the result of more than two years of study and research. 
This Committee was organized first in September, 1941, and originally reported to 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health. The function of the Committee 
as listed at that time was to conduct studies and research in every field of 
Canadian economic and social life with a view to determining the facts upon 
which government reconstruction policies must be based. 

In January, 1943, because of the increased attention being given to the 
matter of post-war planning by Departments and agencies of Government it was 
deemed desirable that the responsibility for advising the Government with 
respect to such plans be assumed by a body consisting of officials of the depart- 
ments and agencies primarily concerned. The Advisory Committee on Economic 





1 See Economic Annalist, August 1943, P. 37 for Part I. 
2The findings of these Committees when made public will be dealt with in later articles. 
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Policy which was originally set up in September, 1939, was charged with the 
additional function of conducting investigations and studies in post-war problems 
in co-operation with the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction and other 
Government agencies. The Committee was made directly responsible to the 
Prime Minister and reports were made to the Privy Council. 

Under the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, there were six Subcom- 
mittees dealing with Agricultural Policy1, Conservation and Development of 
Natural Resources,! Publicly Financed Construction Projects,1 Housing and 
Community Planning, Post-War Employment Opportunities! and Post-War 
Problems of Women.! The recommendations of each Subcommittee were 
co-ordinated in the report of the Advisory Committee. 

In its final report the Advisory Committee in referring to Agriculture, recom- 
mended that a special committee on the development of Canadian agriculture 
after the war should continue its deliberations with a view to assisting the 
Government in its international negotiations on matters pertaining to the solution 
of those problems directly dependent upon international relations such as trade, 
investments and menetary policy. 

The Committee recognized the necessity for improved standards of nutrition 
in Canada. The attainment of a satisfactory nutritional level in Canada would 
mean substantial increases over pre-war levels in the aggregate consumption of 
milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables and meat. The report indicated that any effort to 
meet this demand would clearly necessitate great changes in the present pattern 
of the agricultural economy. The precise extent of these changes 1s not yet 
clear but the evidence suggests that it would also expand the total market 
for the products of the farm and increase the cash income of the farmer. 


In dealing with the suggestion that industry be developed in rural areas to 
provide part-time work for farmers, the Committee stated that such plans for 
rural industrialization did not offer a solution of Canada’s agricultural problems 
but may prove helpful in the maintenance of a more balanced and prosperous 
economy if other problems are solved. 

In its concluding remarks on agriculture, the Committee stated, “It may be 
suggested that Canadian agriculture is a mirror that reflects the state of affairs 
of Canadian industry and indeed throughout the Western world. Something 
could undoubtedly be done through purely agricultural policy to improve the 
condition of the Canadian farmer but his prosperity and security for some 
years to come will be dependent upon the success of other segments of recon- 
struction policy at home and abroad.” 


Agricultural Policy.—In its final report the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Policy considered the question of post-war planning in agriculture in greater 
detail. The subcommittee’s task was to study the problems of Canadian agricul- 
ture with reference to (a) the desirability of raising the standard of living of 
all Canadians to a desirable nutritional level; and (b) the probable develop- 
ment in the international movement of Canadian agricultural products; and to 
recommend to the Committee on Reconstruction a comprehensive program for 
the rehabilitation of the country’s agriculture at the end of the war. 


First emphasis was placed on the importance of export trade to agriculture 
and the need for taking a definite lead in promoting at every opportunity, the 
adoption of such an international policy. Wheat is particularly dependent upon 
export markets and the Subcommittee dealt with it at considerable length. It 
suggested that a National Wheat Marketing Council be established to promote 
an increased export of Canadian wheat and wheat products. In order to bridge 
the transition period from the conclusion of hostilities and the re-establishment 





1 The reports of these Subcommittees, along with that of the main committee, have recently 
been published. 
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of peacetime trade relations and to facilitate such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary during this period, it was recommended that export commitments such as 
contracts or agreements, be negotiated with the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

Another recommendation was that action be taken in the domestic field 
to assure stability at reasonable price levels during the transition period. 


The Subcommittee proposed that a careful study be made of national 
marketing legislation in order that it may meet the needs of changing conditions 
in the post-war period. 

Co-operative organization was supported by the Subcommittee and it 
recommended that both the Dominion and Provincial governments use all reason- 
able means to encourage and assist in the organization and development of 
co-operative activities in relation to agriculture. 


It recommended further that research in the industrial utilization of farm 
products should be extended and that the Government take the lead in this 
field. 


The principle of raising the nutritional standards in the domestic field was 
endorsed and the Subcommittee specifically recommended supplying milk and 
the provision of hot lunches to school children. 


Agricultural research, education, and extension services came in for con- 
sideration. It was urged that the Dominion Government increase its appropria- 
tions and enlarge its services on behalf of agriculture, both as regards economic 
research conducted by the Department of Agriculture and statistical service 
provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the Subcommittee felt 
that similar steps should be taken as regards the natural sciences. A very interest- 
ing recommendation dealt with the desirability of providing financial assistance 
to agricultural colleges, for the expansion of research, teaching, and extension 
work in rural economics, including rural sociology. It was recommended that 
the facilities for vocational training in agriculture be extended, and that financing 
of capital expenditures for this purpose be shared by the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments. 


It was recommended that in the expansion of research and experimental 
work, special consideration be given to land utilization. The need of a national 
conservation program was emphasized. It was suggested that legislation similar 
to the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act be enacted to apply to all the provinces 
in Canada. 


On the question of land settlement the Subcommittee issued a list of 
cautions. Past mistakes that have been made in land settlement programs 
should not be repeated. Thus, the Subcommittee indicated that all land settle- 
ment should be preceded by a soil survey and by classification of the land, and 
that sub-marginal lands be withdrawn from use for crop production and be set 
aside for reforestation, community pastures or other suitable use. 


The Subcommittee felt that in addition to settling veterans on the land, 
measures should be taken to assist farmers’ sons desiring to establish themselves 
on farms. 


The question of farm credit has long been a controversial subject. The 
depression and drought years have made farmers very sensitive on this point. 
Although farmers have been able to pay off a great deal of their indebtedness 
in the last few years, it is felt that steps should be taken to provide a farm 
credit system that will be able to avoid many of the pitfalls of past years. 
The Subcommittee recommended that the services available through the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Act be extended by liberalizing the conditions under which loans 
are made and that supervision costs be reduced by the use, if possible, of district 
agricultural agents; furthermore, that in recognition of the contribution of 
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credit unions in mecting the short-term credit needs of agriculture, the Dominion 
Government join with the Provincial governments in giving encouragement 
and support to such organizations. 

The subject of farm labour has been to the fore particularly in the last 
three years. In order to maintain an adequate farm labour force in rural areas 
it is necessary that labour conditions be made acceptable to these men. The 
Subcommittee indicated that inadequate housing on the farm contributes to the 
problems of obtaining farm help and any national housing scheme must, there- 
fore, make provision for the construction of homes for hired farm workers. 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural Policy, together with the Subcommittees 
on Conservation and Development of Natural Resources, and Post-War 
Problems of Women recommended a broad rural electrification program with 
federal assistance from public funds if necessary. This recommendation 1s 
important because it would provide not only a rural facility which is very much 
needed by farmers, but also because it might well form part of a post-war 
public works program. 


Farm Housing.—The Subcommittee on Agriculture recommended that in 
the forefront of any reconstruction plans and as an integral part of any national 
post-war housing scheme, provision be made for assisting farmers to build, 
renovate, and improve farm buildings and to acquire labour saving devices for 
the farm home. The Subcommittee on Post-War Problems of Women emphasized 
the need for a housing program designed especially to meet the requirements 
of farm women to whom the farm home is a centre of all family activities and 
to a degree of farm production activities. The Subcommittee on Housing and 
Community Planning made specific recommendations. It stated that at least 
125,000 new farm buildings were required—of these 100,000 for replacement 

_and 25,000 to provide separate units for doubled up families. This figure would 
have to be revised if an increase in land settlement is contemplated. In addition, 
188,000 dwellings are in need of external repairs. This takes no account of the 
internal conditions and facilities of farm homes. 

The report recommended that nearly 100,000 homes be built in the first 
ten years following the peace—at the rate of 5,000 to 15,000 houses per year. 
This will, however, take care only of a part of the accumulated back-log plus 
the replacement of obsolete houses in the next decade. 

Provisions are to be made for this building program in a redrafted National 
Housing Act which will include a special section on farm housing. 

In order to reduce some of the economic barriers to the financing of new 
farm homes it was suggested that (1) the terms of owner-occupancy loans should 
be simplified (a) by the elimination of down payment requirements, and (b) by 
adjustment of payments to the crop season—in other words cash payments at 
the time of cash receipts; (2) the rate of interest on loans for construction of 
farm homes should be reduced considerably. Although no specific rate was 
mentioned in the report, the Subcommittee seemed to infer a reduction of the 
present interest rate to at least 34 per cent. 

The needs of farm labourers were also considered. It was recommended 
that the building of cottages for farm labourers on the farmer’s own land should 
be facilitated by means of low cost loans, and measures designed to reduce 
construction costs. 

_. The Subcommittee recommended that under the new Housing Act, pro- 
visions should be made to facilitate the setting up of inexpensive cottages in 
villages and small farm communities (where appropriate, their organization on 
a co-operative basis) and costs should be subsidized. This would allow the 
charging of rentals below the economic level for low income families. 

In order to assure homes built to meet the specific requirements of the 
Ue population, the Subcommittee suggested research in farm housing 

esigns. 
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Farm Women.—tThe final report of the Subcommittee on Post-war Prob- 
lems of Women contained a section on the problems of farm women. The 
report indicated that under present conditions young women are leaving the 
farms and older women are bearing intolerable burdens. Accordingly, the Sub- 
committee listed some of the special needs of farm women. It recognized that 
the woman on the farm has special problems due to the fact that she is a home 
maker engaged in productive work. It was on this basis that recommendations 
were made with regard to the extension of electrification of the farm home, farm 
housing, provision of a plentiful supply of running water and provision of farm 
sanitation. The report urged the establishment of adequate health services in 
rural areas. A rather striking recommendation was the one listing a number 
of remunerative enterprises in agriculture such as mushroom culture, dehydra- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, boarding houses, ete., which might attract young 
women back to the farm. It was recommended that where necessary, the 
Department of Agriculture provide some sort of assistance to help establish 
young women in small enterprises. 


The Post-War Reconstruction Committee of Alberta 


The Post-War Reconstruction Committee of Alberta presented its Interim 
Report to the Legislature on March 10, 1944. 

The Committee gave careful study to the many problems in agriculture. 
The amount of land and types of land available for farming were investigated. 
Trends in farm population were studied. A good deal of time was spent on the 
subject of irrigation and several specific recommendations were made as regards 
new projects. One of the highlights of the report is a discussion of the question 
of price control and stabilization and its relation to a high standard of living. 


_ The Committee favoured measures designed to control and stabilize prices and 


to assure a relatively stable income. It was felt, however, that “high living 
standards comparable to those available in urban communities cost much more 
in rural communities and on farms than in dense centres of population because, 
in areas of scattered population, distribution of utilities and social services costs 
are more. Since it is desirable to bring rural living standards more nearly in line 
with those of urban communities, consideration must be given to whether this 
could be done through price control alone because firstly, high prices discourage 
consumption, and secondly, the high prices necessary to establish the desired 
standards of living on farms might induce expansion of production entirely out 
of line with consumption requirements. The degree of price maintenance 
required might create problems as acute as those which it had been designed to 
solve. The difficulties are not insuperable but they do point to the necessity of 
giving careful consideration to first, the role of prices in this connection, and 
second, the advantage of supplementing price stabilization measures by other 
means of improving conditions for farm people.” 

The Committee also recognized the importance of international trade but 
on the whole, emphasis was placed on what could be done at home. 

Forty-five recommendations as to agricultural policy in Alberta were made. 
Some of the major recommendations are: 

Soil surveys of wooded areas should precede settlement and that land which 
is not well suited to agriculture should be excluded from colonization. 

A thorough survey of land tenure methods should be conducted in order 
that an improved provincial land policy may be formulated. 

The Alberta Government should give assistance to farmers in selecting 
suitable sites for dams and dugouts and planning stream diversions for farm 
purposes, where feasible. 

Policies should be directed toward the production of products of the quality 
most acceptable to consumers in the markets in which they are to be sold. 
The flow of products should be regulated to meet the requirements of all markets. 
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In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Trade and Industry, as well as with Dominion authorities, the Alberta 
Research Council should pursue a vigorous program of chemurgic research. 

Statistical services should be expanded, international contacts improved 
and broadened, and the distribution of statistical information completed with 
greater speed. 

Particular attention should be given to the co-ordination and wherever 
necessary, the amalgamation of those services, dominion or provincial, which 
threaten to overlap. 

The district agriculturist system should be expanded and that district agri- 
culturists be specially trained to instruct and advise in farm management. 

A lecturer on farm management should be added to the staff of the 
University of Alberta. 

Educational facilities pertaining to co-operation and credit union develop- 
ment should be expanded as required to meet the growing demand. 

A survey of rural electrification should be completed under the direction of 
the Research Council of Alberta. . 


The Mid-continent and the Peace 


In planning the post-war world the questions that arise continually are— 
how shall we maintain prosperity at home and abroad? Where shall we sell 
our products and, if we do, will the buyers be able to pay for them? Will 
payments be made in cash or goods? How will Canada take payment? Then 
again, the Mid-West of Canada and the United States produce many products 
in common. Will they compete on the world market? Or will they act as an 
economic unit in terms of international trade? 

An attempt was made to answer some of these questions in a little report 
called, “The Mid-Continent and the Peace.” This report was prepared by the 
Universities of Minnesota and Manitoba at the request of heads of the govern- 
ments of the State of Minnesota and the Province of Manitoba. The purpose 
of the report is to state some of the general proposals that should be considered 
by those who will definitely be assigned the great responsibility of preparing 
peace settlements. The authors attempt in this preliminary statement to 
advance only a few basic economic principles and suggestions. 

The three general proposals dealt with in this study are:— 

(1) A proposal that the countries of Western Europe greatly increase 
their importations of wheat, lard and pork from the surplus producing 
countries including Canada and the United States, Argentina and 
Australia. The dependence of international trade upon domestic 
security, the international trade position of Canada and the United 
States, and the post-war reorganization of Western European agricul- 
ture are dealt with under this proposal. 

(2) A proposal that Canada and the United States co-operatively reor- 
ganize automobile industries that will secure for Canada maintained 
employment for her workers in her automobile factories and secure 
substantial reductions in the cost of automobiles to Canadian buyers; 
the United States section of the industry likewise will secure a larger 
output of automobiles and some, though perhaps, slight, reduction in 
costs. 

(3) A proposal that the agriculture of the Prairie Provinces of Canada and 
of the Central Northwest United States continue after the war to follow 
further the lines of agricultural specialization that will have been 
developed by each country during the war. 


The report points out that some measures of economic integration between 
the two countries were promoted by the Trade Agreements of 1936 and 1938. 
Again, during this war steps were taken whereby both countries agreed to more 


effectively utilize the production of oil-bearing crops. The report admits that 
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the problem of integration cannot, of course, be viewed simply in terms of the 
Prairie Provinces on one hand, and the Northwest Central states on the other. 
It must be viewed in terms of the two economies, each taken as a whole. 

In the very last paragraph of the report it is stated that in terms of the 
United States-Canada trade it seems unlikely that the American market is of 
great importance for Western Canadian agricultural products, except cattle or 
that the Canadian market is very important for American agricultural products. 
In other words, Canada must continue to look principally to European markets 
to absorb her main agricultural surpluses and the United States in turn, while 
less concerned than Canada about the external markets, must also continue to 
look to Europe as an outlet for her surplus agricultural products. The progress 
already made in wartime co-operation between the two countries ought to be 
continued and extended in every practical direction. 

In the second report entitled “The Interests of Western Canadian Agricul- 
ture in the Peace Settlements”, attention was given to what adjustments the 
Prairie Provinces might have to make under different types of peace settlements. 
In the first part of this report changes in agriculture in the Prairie Provinces 
during the years 1939-42 are described. The report concludes that during the 
war period shifts have, in the main, been such that the West is becoming 
relatively more dependent upon live stock and coarse grain for its income than 
formerly. Although these changes are a war phenomenon, such shifts will have 
an important bearing on the problem of post-war adjustment. This raises again 
the question of what markets Canada will be able to retain and what products 
will be demanded. 

In the second section of the report entitled “Agricultural Readjustments 
in the Prairie Provinces”, there is a discussion of the different types of readjust- 
ments that may be necessary with the different types of different peace settle- 
ments. 

The major conclusion of the report is that with all the considerations listed 
in the report in mind, it can be said that Western Canada’s hope for stability 
and modest development in the field of agriculture rests on a post-war settle- 
ment which will allow stabilization in the production of those commodities for 
which each region is best suited. This purpose can be achieved only by includ- 
ing substantial tariff reductions as part of the program of post-war adjustment. 
The report, however, recognizes the fact that regardless of the terms of the 
peace settlement internal adjustment in agriculture will have to be made. 

This article has been descriptive. If a critical analysis of the various 
recommendations on post-war reconstruction were attempted it would be guided 
by two cardinal considerations: (a) does the reconstruction program provide 
full employment on the farm and in the city, and (b) does it result in an improve- 
ment in the social and economic well being of the community. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, 19431 


During the twelve months of 1948, the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture paid out in subsidies and bonuses close to 77 million dollars. Some of the 
subsidies were direct cash payments to farmers, for example, wheat acreage 
reduction, milk, butterfat, cheese. Some of the subsidies were indirect, for 
example, feed and feed fertilizer assistance. With the exception of the bonus 
on cheese quality, assistance to cheese factories and the Prairie Farm Assistance 
payments, all subsidy payments are a direct result of wartime economic con- 
ditions. 

Subsidies and Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of farm cash income as 
prepared by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
“cash income from the sale of farm products” and do not include bonuses or 


1§8ee article “Agricultural Policy: Subsidies and Bonuses 1943”, Economic Annalist, 
February 1944, p. 4. 
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subsidies paid by the Dominion or Provincial Governments to farmers except 
where these payments have become a part of the price per unit actually received 
by the producers. Specifically the following payments are included in the cash 
income estimates: 

1. Grains—In the Prairie Provinces where equalization payments have 
been included in the prices farmers have been receiving for oats and barley since 
September, 1943, these payments are included in the prices used to calculate 
the total value of sales. 

In connection with wheat where the price paid to farmers was a guaranteed 
minimum price, this price was used for the cash income and, therefore, the 
losses, if any, of the Wheat Board might be classed as a subsidy and were 
included in the cash income estimates. 

2. Dairy Products.—Prices received by farmers and used for cash income, 
estimates for milk sold to distributors, cheese factories and condenseries and 
butterfat sold to creameries include the various bonus payments which have 
been paid by the Federal Government. 

3. Vegetables——Subsidies or bonuses paid on canning crops were included 
in the prices used in preparing the cash income estimates. 

4. Fruits —Subsidies or bonuses paid through canneries or processors were 
included in the prices used in preparing the cash income estimates. 

The principal bonus payments not included in the cash income estimates 
are Federal Government payments in the Prairie Provinces in connection with 
Wheat Acreage Reduction, Prairie Farm Assistance and Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Administration and special bonuses paid by the Provincial Governments, 
particularly in eastern Canada on hog production. 


A COMPARISON OF FARMS IN THE BATTLE RIVER DISTRICT OF ALBERTA, 
1930 AND 1942 
B. K. Acton 


Iniroduction.—An earlier article on the Peace River Country, entitled 
“A Comparison of Farms in the Grande Prairie District of Alberta, 1930 and 
1942”1 dealt with the progress of eighteen farms in a well developed farming 
area. This article on the Battle River District deals with an area of more 
recent settlement and closer to the fringe of established agriculture. 

The Battle River or Notikewin District is situated about 60 miles north of 
Grimshaw, the latter being about 20 miles west of Peace River Town. The area 
comprises about six townships of choice clay loam parkland soil with gently 
undulating topography. The cover of the land at the time of settlement was 
small willow clumps making clearing of the land relatively easy. The 60 miles 
between the Battle River District and the shipping point at Grimshaw is poor 
grey wooded soil and muskeg, of gently rolling to rolling topography, quite 
unsuited to agriculture. 

A few settlers were established in the Battle River District as far back as 
1921 and 1922, but the big influx of farmers occurred during 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
This isolated community has made great progress during the 1980-42 period, 
although as yet farmsteads and roads have not been built to a point comparable 
to the Grande Prairie District. 

The type of agriculture practised leans heavily towards grain production, 
partly because of its isolation from a shipping point. In 1929, it cost 25 cents 
per bushel to deliver grain at Grimshaw, 60 miles away. To-day grain is being 
delivered over an excellent dirt road for 7 cents per bushel. 

Six of the farmers who co-operated in the 1942 survey had co-operated in 
the 1930 study.? This is a small sample, but since the trend of progress indicated 





1The Economic Annalist, August 1943. 

21930—Survey made by C. A. Dawson and R. W. Murchie, “The Settlement of the Peace 
River Country.” 1942—Survey of the Peace River Country by the Dominion Economics Division, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the University of Alberta. 
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in each case was quite similar, it is felt that the experience of these might be 
considered representative of the majority of settlers who established themselves 
in the twenties and have continued to farm. 


Tenure, Size of Farm and Land Use.—The co-operators in both periods 
were land owners, but in 1942 two farmers were renting additional parcels of 
land, increasing the size of the farm units. 

Size of farm and the acreage of improved land increased during the twelve- 
year period. The improved acreage has expanded nearly three times. The 
number of acres broken in 1941 as compared with 1929 decreased markedly, 
indicating that a larger amount of breaking was done in the early thirties. 





Tap ie 1.—AVERAGE Size or FARM AND Crops Grown on Stx Barrie River Fars, 1929 anp 1941 








1929 1941 
Per cent of Per cent of 
Acres total acres Acres total acres 
Averaveisize OF farny. sccse acai eee 34 Jul Cee Aah a en res AOL. | Ay cme eerie 
ACRES IM PrAVOds Veneers Coa ee ealeacee Cee ee 70 20 258 53 
ARTERY ERE Meera iia ent ids oe dee eae eee 13 4 117 24 
PNCLES OBB He, epsilon ad socket dos oe aa ee as ee are 22 6 33 8 
ETERS DLCARUNE Teo joclote yo Me cee he eas Cohan ete eee 20 6 3 1 





The acreage sown to wheat increased nine times between 1929 and 1941, 
partly because of better marketing facilities as compared with other farm 
products. Acres in oats showed a small increase due probably to local demand. 


Farm Receipts.—Farm receipts increased from $981 in 1929 to $2,453 in 
1941. Income from wheat sales showed the greatest increase due to increased 
acreages, thus more than compensating for a lower market price in the later 
period. 


TaBLe 2.—AVerRaGE Farm Receipts oF Stx Battie River Farms, 1929 anv 1941 








1929 1941 
Value Per cent Value Per cent 
$ $ 
Gropsalese:da. PAI 2am ite hOOs acta de te pA eee 495 50 2,010 82 
LOC BHIGE Satie cic icine See ee ae hd Sec we SR ae 105 11 260 11 
WALT PLOAUCER Ai saa cbele SOA ed a ahaa Re ies Cee 15 2 59 2 
O CNET Peete ee. Agee e heehee acct ee ee ae 366 37 124 5 
otal ise Sie ce ee a ae ee eee 981 100 2,453 100 


The only item showing a decrease as between 1929 and 1941 is listed as 
“other”. This included custom work, labour on other farms, etc. In 1929 the 
settlers did more custom work such as threshing, clearing and road work, as a 
means of augmenting the farm income during the years of establishment. In 
1941 the farmers did very little work off their own farms. 


Farm Expenses.—Average cash farm operating expenses increased over the 
twelve-year period from $450 to $1,255. Capital expenditures for the same 
period declined by $98 from $484 in 1929 to $386 in 1942. More cash was 
expended in 1929 for breaking of land and construction of buildings than in 1941. 


The Settlers’ Home and Family.—During the twelve-year period, the settler 
has not only established a farm but has also made progress in community 
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improvement. One settler has erected a new house and barn at a cost of $3,500. 
One other farmer added a new frame barn to his farmstead. The others are still 
living in and using the same buildings as in 1929. These are for the most part 
log structures. 

Two of the settlers were bachelors in 1929 and have remained so. For the 
rest, since 1929 the child population has increased from 3 to 18. One of the 
original settlers is in the army and his wife is successfully running the farm. 

School facilities are sufficient to permit a high school education for the 
children mentioned. Because of the isolation of the community, there are 
children 14 or 15 years of age who have never been far enough away from home 
to see a train. 

Comparison of Average Farm Assets.—Average farm assets during the 
twelve-year period increased materially. The average size of farm and value of 
real estate owned increased. A slight decrease occurred in values of live stock, 
but value of live stock sold increased over the same period. Value of farm 
equipment increased sharply from $564 to $2,536. This was in line with the 
expansion in grain production. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE ASSETS OF Six BATTLE RIvER Farms, 1929 aNp 1941 


1929 1941 
Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
$ % $ % 
PPR ICALALC LOWELL cots sac citer ie cerita wv peet ale toe as ie eas) 78 7,334 68 
ere ds Sct tes A sy ssa sitar odouscaudioate: oss 929 14 867 8 
Ae aS REN te er et 5 3 telat stavans nies 6. swine iscaes «ost 564 8 2,536 24 
GGA se Aes einai omar ea eee 6,718 100 10, 736 100 


In both periods, the greatest proportion of the total farm assets was in real 
estate but the proportion declined by 10 per cent between 1929 and 1941. The 
total farm assets would indicate that the farms in this isolated community are 
becoming well established. 

Conclusions.—The type of agriculture practised has moved steadily towards 
grain production. Live stock marketings have increased, but not to the same 
extent as grain production. 

Farm receipts and cash operating expenses increased at a similar rate or by 
nearly three times, indicating that progress has been made in establishing 
economic farm units. Capital expenditures declined somewhat, with less being 
spent now on capital improvements, but more on farm equipment. 

Farm assets increased by approximately $4,000, the result of the size of 
farm having increased and also because a fuller line of equipment being used in 
production. 

Generally it may be said that the isolated community of Battle River has 
shown marked progress in establishing an agricultural settlement since the influx 
of farmers in the late twenties. 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION ON IRRIGATED FARMS IN ALBERTA 


B. H. KristsANSonN AnD J. L. ANDERSON 


While the advantages of the more intensive crops such as sugar beets and 
canning crops in irrigation districts may readily be admitted, the market for 
such products, particularly in the sparsely-populated Prairie Provinces, is 
comparatively limited. Therefore it was incumbent upon the leaders in the 
development of irrigated farming in Western Canada to encourage suitable 
types of farming. This has been done largely through the encouragement of 
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live stock production aided by the operation of co-operative buying and selling 
organizations. The growth of these co-operatives and what they have meant for 
farmers in southern Alberta is described in this article. 

The development of co-operative live stock associations in the Eastern 
Irrigation District began in 1926 when three farmers shipped their live stock 
together, and out of this experience grew the Bow Slope Shipping Association. 
The live stock marketed were finished lambs which had been purchased as 
feeders from neighbouring ranchers. As a result of the success of these first 
feeder enterprises, other farmers became interested, and to meet their growing 
needs other co-operative associations were formed. These were organized to 
help finance the farmer in the feeder business as well as to provide facilities for 
buying and selling the live stock. : 


Live Stock Feeder Associations.—In the autumn of 1930 the experiment 
with “contract” lamb feeding was initiated on a co-operative basis by several 
ranchers and farmers in the Brooks area. In the first year 1,510 lambs were 
fed and marketed in this manner. The success of the undertaking was apparent 
and in the following season (1931-32) about 5,000 head were marketed co- 
operatively. The duties of supervision and marketing were assumed by a three- 
man board consisting of a breeder, a feeder and a neutral person. The duties 
of the board were to choose and place lambs in feedlots and to supervise their 
feeding and marketing. It was agreed that the surpluses due to price increases 
were to be divided evenly between the breeder and feeder. Thus, as an example, 
it may be assumed that a lamb weighing 60 pounds was valued on the market 
at 5 cents per pound and sold weighing 90 pounds at 6 cents per pound. The 
breeder received 54 cents per pound on the original weight or $3.30 leaving 
the feeder $2.10. 

The volume of business increased so rapidly that it was decided to form a 
company. The company became the Brooks Live Stock Feeders Association 
being registered as such in 1932 under the Alberta Companies Act. Business 
continued with only minor adjustments in spreads, shrinkages and the assess- 
ments levied to meet operating expenses of the association. In 1933 the super- 
visory board added a cattle breeder and a cattle feeder to its membership in 
order to render assistance to cattle feeders. In the same year the association 
was authorized to borrow money from the banks for outright purchase of lambs 
to be placed with reliable feeders. A limited line of credit was established and 
has been maintained ever since but the greater proportion of feeding continued 
under the “contract” arrangement until other associations entered the picture. 
In 1934 the practice of setting a price on the “in-coming” lambs was discontinued 
and instead the breeder received 70 per cent of the net selling price on the 
initial weight. In other respects both cattle and lamb feeding contracts remained 
substantially the same. 

Credit was a limiting factor in the expansion of live stock feeding. To 
obtain more credit the Bow Valley Live Stock Feeders Association was organized 
in 1938. By its organization an annual loan of $100,000 became available as 
a result of a guarantee against loss to the banks by the Province.! The main 
enterprise of this association at that time was cattle feeding but later it 
emphasized lamb feeding. In order to obtain still more credit a third organiza- 
tion, the South Slope Live Stock Feeders Association, was formed in September, 
1941, and to this organization $100,000 became available as an annual loan with 
backing from the Province. For the time being, therefore, it appears that these 
three associations will be able to meet the requirements of the live stock 
industry in the Eastern Irrigation District. 


The Effect of Increased Live Stock Production.—The data presented in 
table 1 were obtained through interviewing farmers in the Bow Slope area of 





1'The maximum guarantee available to each organization was $100,000. 
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the Eastern Irrigation District. Complete business statements for the years 
1939 and 1940 were obtained from farmers in representative irrigation districts.1 
Farmers obtaining 80 per cent or more of their total receipts from live stock 
showed a net income of $614 (table 1). That is to say, this group, on an average, 
had a balance of $614 per farm to meet payments on debt and for savings after 
defraying all expenses and allowing for the upkeep of the farm capital as well 
as providing a living for the operator and his family. 
Tasie 1.—Errect or SPecIALIZING IN Live SrocKk Propvuction, Bow Store arpa, EASTERN IRRIGATION 


District or Atperta, 1940-41 
a a aR IE ad oh ee 


Per Cent Recerets rrom Live Stock 





— Less than 40-59 60-79 80 per cent 
40 per cent | per cent per cent or more 





Group I Group II | Group III | Group IV 


CIES IETIPALED CLOUD LANG, tena avon den aici haraes . Ac. 131 144 137 159 
Higedpusehased j44.0008 Noni Tee Re, $ 106 313 441 1,411 
roe TOCOU ere ck Ma. os tot dan $ 1,128 1,017 536 271 
Timeotockifeceupta 8. owe faa $ Sao 1,006 15557 4,498 
C)tmertar ha receiyts.in,\. Fok. «choc awclbtOecc ux $ 95 POM 154 240 
otal fern) TeCeiGtSes.s.cls . lsc Ble weer $ 1,758 2,250 2,247 5,009 
Pm Ocuient ingest... fee yd NN! Jee igs 215) © $ 472 609 666 1,148 
Die mmMCOMben irre! bt RR OR tdi fe $ —95 210 404 614 
Naniber, ot farims.in samples. to. 0023. sck lives ben No. 9 24 25 Wie 


ee ee ee 


1 Labour Earnings are computed as follows: farm receipts minus farm expenses (including the value 
of unpaid family labour) less 5 per cent on the average capital value of the business during the year. To 


eae was added rental for use of the house and the value of farm products consumed by the farm 
amily. 


2 Net Income is determined as follows: Cash farm receipts less operating expenses and cash living 
costs, allowance being made for depreciation of buildings and machinery and any change in farm inven- 
tory. No deductions were made for family labour. It is the balance available for savings. 


While it is not the purpose of this article to discuss in any detail the farms 
within the irrigated districts which have specialized in grain production, a brief 
reference should be made to them. These grain farms were located within the 
Bow Slope area and in the adjoining Canada Land and New West Irrigation 
Districts. Little or no grain was fed since 75 per cent or more of the receipts 
were obtained from the sale of grain on the cash market. 


The grain farms had an average of 166 acres under irrigation, being similar 
to the irrigated acreage of farms in Group IV (table 1) but the net income on 
these grain farms was $-59. This is in sharp contrast to the returns earned on 
the live stock farms in Group IV.2. Obviously those farms on which the erain 
was fed to live stock were the more successful. The effect of increasing the live 
stock feeding enterprise on net income is shown in table 2. 

The higher net incomes on the farms having a greater proportion of the 
total receipts derived from live stock may have been due to a number of factors, 
the more important among them being: (1) size of business, (2) crop yields, 
(3) rate of grain feeding per unit of gain, and (4) the amount of erain fed to 
live stock. It will be seen that two of these factors in Groups II and III were 
almost constant. These were (1) the size of farm business as measured in 


*The 75 farm business records of irrigation farming in Alberta dealt with here were 
selected from a total of 550 such records obtained in studies conducted by the Economics Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta. 


2In other words, here is a comparison between two distinct farm types located within the 
same general area. For a discussion of earnings on several types of farms in the irrigated 
region of Alberta see, Spence, C. C., B. H. Kristjanson and J. L. Anderson. Will irrigation 


Farms in Alberta Pay the Cost of Their Development? The Economic Annalist, February 1944. 
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terms either of total farm receipts or of total acres of irrigated land per farm 
(table 1), and (2) the crop yields as measured by the grain yield index (table 2). 
The variations which did occur were in the rate of grain feeding and the amount 
of grain fed to live stock. On the assumption then that the more significant 
factors have been included here and that these factors bore the same relation- 
ship to each other throughout Groups II, III and IV it was concluded that the 
progressively larger incomes were due to improved efficiency in feeding and the 
comparative advantages of marketing grain through live stock. 


TasiEe 2.—F actors ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASED EMPHASIS ON LivE Stock PrRopuctTion, Bow StLopg 
AREA, EASTERN [IRRIGATION District, 1940-41 


Per Cent Receipts From Live Stock 


Less than 40-59 60-79 80 per cent 
40 per cent} per cent per cent or more 

Group I Group II | Group III | Group IV 
Bushels of wheat produced per farm ............ bu. Leoll 1,640 1,028 1,129 
Cwt. of grain produced per farm................. cwt. 1,182 1,865 1517 1,844 
Cwt. oUgram fed perviarm, Js. aber ece ss cwt. 375 832 934 1,593 
Crean siete anaes eerie a eee % 96 100 97 107 
Grain feeding efficiency index?................00. % 87 76 89 115 
Proportion of grain produced being fed.......... % 32 45 62 86 
Number of farms in sample.........<.c.ssc000 No. 9 24 25 17 


1 Average yield per acre for the crop year of wheat, oats and barley for all farms in the four groups=100. 
2 Average rates of feeding all stock=100. Thus, where less than average amounts of grain were fed 
the index was above 100. 


As the proportion of the total receipts which was obtained from live stock 
increased from 40 per cent in Group II to over 80 per cent in Group IV the 
feeding efficiency index rose from 76 to 115 and the proportion of the grain fed 
on the farm increased. Comparatively little grain was purchased for feeding 
purposes. 


Market Prices.—Individual commodity price levels affect any comparison 
of farm types which are characterized by varying emphasis on live stock pro- 
duction. The two extreme types used in the foregoing analysis are (1) those 
which marketed most of the grain produced through live stock and (2) those 
which marketed most of it directly. On the basis of the twenty-one year period 
(1922-42) price relationship between grain and live stock, it may be noted that 
during the period covered in this study grain prices were relatively low.1 There- 
fore, in the long run, the position of the grain farms has been considerably 
better than the analysis of the business for the years 1940-41 has indicated. 
But it appears that even when allowance has been made for this maladjustment 
in prices that live stock farms have had an advantage over the grain farms. 





Summary.—From the foregoing discussion it is evident that the success 
of the farm enterprise depends (in many areas) in no small measure upon the 
extent to which live stock are used as a means of marketing the farm grains. A 
diversified farm is to be preferred to a specialized grain farm under irrigation 
but this analysis of live stock production in the Bow Slope area has demon- 
strated the advantages of an ever greater emphasis on the live stock enterprise. 
Furthermore, in addition to the increased income with greater live stock 
emphasis there are to be considered also the advantages from this type of farm- 
ing in the matter of improved farming practices. 


1 Recently the base period taken for price indices has been the year, 1926. It was felt 
here that the only fair comparison of prices would be one made on the basis of an index 
constructed with a base covering the entire period for which price data were available. There- 
fore the base period for the index used here was the twenty-one year period 1922-42. 
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While there has been considerable effort expended by various officials and 
organizations toward achieving a greater diversification of farming in these 
areas, the change has been gradual. In facilitating this shift in type of farming 
the formation of live stock feeder associations has played an important part 
and these organizations appear to be a permanent feature of those irrigation 
districts of Alberta where there is no market for specialty crops such as sugar 
beets and canning crops. 


CATTLE RANCHING IN WESTERN CANADA 


Some of the main factors affecting the success or failure of cattle ranching 
as a business may be summarized briefly. For instance, it appears that the 
minimum size of a ranch which would perpetuate itself and provide a satis- 
factory standard of living for a man and his family consists of about 250 ranch 
units. One unit is equivalent to one head of cattle or one horse or five sheep or 
five hogs or one and a half acres of saleable crop. Success was obtainable in a 
marked degree only when the size exceeded 300 ranch units. While there were 
some indications of a point of diminishing returns being reached at about 1,500 
ranch units, available data were not sufficient to warrant definite conclusions. 


As the size of ranch increased specialization in the cattle enterprise also 
tended to increase. The price-cost relation of the cattle enterprise as compared 
to other phases of the business was such that increased specialization brought 
about a slightly downward trend in the year 1938-39, but in the following two 
years the trend was markedly upward as specialization in the cattle enterprise 
increased. 


Calf crop was one of the major factors affecting ranch income. In all three 
years studied an increase from 50 to 80 per cent calf crop resulted in an increase 
of about $2.50 in ranch income per ranch unit. As control of this factor is 
largely in the hands of the operator, good management in this respect is a 
primary necessity. 

Efficiency in the use of labour is another place where good management 
can materially affect returns. This is of greater importance in years of low 
prices when the margin of profit is small than when cattle prices are more 
favourable. In 1938-39, an increase in ranch units per man equivalent from 
80 to 160 was associated with an increase in ranch income of over $2. In the 
later years the corresponding increase in income was less than $1 per unit. 


Economy in the use of winter feed had a material effect on ranch income 
during the normal winters which occurred during the second and third years of 
the survey. In these years an increase of feed per animal unit from one-half 
ton to two tons resulted in a reduction of income of over $2 per unit. However, 
in the opening year 1938-39, an increase of feed had the opposite effect, the 
same variation resulting in over $1 increase in income per unit. This would 
appear to be a carry-over effect from the winter of 1938. Losses in the spring 
storm which occurred that year were heavier on those ranches that fed less and 
in addition the poorer conditions of the stock was reflected in the lower sales 
prices in the fall. It would appear desirable then that substantial feed reserves 
should be carried at all times and judicious use of these to keep the cattle in a 
good strong condition is worthwhile. 

This note on ranching is based on an excerpt from a preliminary analysis 
of the cattle ranching business conducted by the Economics Division in co- 
operation with the Experimental Farms Service. 
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One Hundred Years of Co-operative Business 


Co-operation is older than recorded time. But the beginning of 
the co-operative movement of to-day originated in the English town 
of Rochdale. There in 1844, 27 poor men and one equally poor woman 
organized the Rochdale Equitable Pioneer Co-operative Society. This 
small group opened a little grocery store. The society is still in 
existence and has at present about 50,000 members. The principles it 
laid down have served as a guide and model for the co-operative move- 
ment in all countries in the past 100 years. It is appropriate that the 
one hundredth anniversary of this Co-operative Society be celebrated 
by all co-operators. 

From this modest start, the co-operative movement in Great Britain 
expanded rapidly. Within twenty years, there were enough associations 
to form the Co-operative Wholesale Society. This Society has now 
become the greatest distributive business in the British Empire. In 
time the Wholesale went into manufacturing. Together with the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale, this business now conducts 153 
different manufacturing enterprises and produces food, clothing, house- 
hold goods and many other needs for 9 million member-families. 

The co-operative way of doing business was adopted by other 
countries. In 1895, the national federations of co-operative societies in 
different countries united to form the International Co-operative 
Alliance. Before the Nazi régime this Alliance was made up of 124,000 
co-operative societies in 39 countries and with 100 million members. 

Although the co-operative movement in occupied Europe has been 
temporarily destroyed, plans are being made for the reorganized co- 
operatives to take an active part in rebuilding post-war Europe. 

The co-operative movement has expanded greatly in China and 
India. In China the co-operatives contribute greatly to China’s resist- 
ance to Japanese aggression. 

It is quite natural that in food importing countries such as England 
and Germany co-operation should begin among consumers, whereas 
in the food exporting countries such as the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia, the principal emphasis should be upon 
agricultural co-operative marketing systems. In recent years, the con- 
sumer co-operatives have made great advances in both North and South 
America. 

To-day in Canada membership in producer and consumer co- 
operatives exceeds one-half million and the total business has passed 
the quarter billion dollar mark. In many rural areas, farmers can 
market the entire output of their farms on the co-operative plan. The 
farmer may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, live stock to a 
live stock shipping association, and milk to a co-operative dairy. He 
may also purchase a large portion of his farm supplies and household 
necessities from a co-operative store, or gasoline and oil from a 
co-operative filling station. 

The greatest contribution of the early Rochdale Pioneers lies in 
the principles they expounded—principles that have been accepted by 
all, such as one man one vote; limited returns on share capital; 
dividends to patrons based on volume of business; class, religious and 
political neutrality. They also introduced these sound business prac- 
tices—trading on a cash basis; goods sold at prevailing local prices; 
accounts properly kept and audited and reports presented regularly to 
members; and education of members and non-members with reference 
to co-operative principles. 
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A COMPARISON OF EARNINGS ON THE BLACK AND GREY-WOODED SOILS 
IN ALBERTA 


A large proportion of the future land settlement in the Province of Alberta 
will take place on the grey-wooded soils. Currently, therefore, a great deal of 
interest is manifest in the probable capacity of these soils for agricultural pro- 
duction. In this connection in a study of farming on the Pioneer Fringe of 
settlement a comparison of the earnings on the two soil types in the Bonnyville 
area was made. 

The farms on the grey-wooded soil examined in this study were located on 
the two better grades of grey-wooded soil, namely, series 500 and 600. Series 
700 was uncommon in this area but where it did occur its inferiority as a soil 
for general agricultural production was quite obvious. The conclusions reached 
here apply only to the better grades of the grey-wooded soil. 

Since the grey-wooded soils are inferior to the black soils one would expect 
a difference in the earnings of the farms on these two soil types. But the 
farms on the grey-wooded soils were settled so recently that no appreciable 
decline in crop yields has taken place. Furthermore, the live stock enterprise 
formed such a large part of the farm business that the effect of soil type on 
income was smaller than would have been the case if less live stock had been kept. 

From the table, it may be observed that the Labour Income was $3 greater 
for farms on the grey-wooded soil and that, judged by the respective Family 
Labour Earnings, the farms on the grey-wooded soil compared quite favourably 
with those on the black soil. From the standpoint of the Farm Surplus, how- 
ever, the farms located on the black soil had a surplus of $350 per farm com- 
pared with an average of $304 for the farms on grey-wooded soil. Furthermore, 
the cash family living expenditures were about $150 greater for the year on farms 
in the former group. 


A Comparison oF Farm Returns on Two Som Types in THE BONNYVILLE ArzA, ALBERTA, 1942-43 





Sor Typse 
Black Grey- 

Wooded 
Ord (Me eer te ener hs EOE e Sak chs PO th Oahu ae kde My ae ies le wn 6 No. 43 82 
See ORE TALOCL mais See Dre abo sh wit Ouidaiis af on S'ewhaaua ee taet Ac. 301 295 
ere RET eee eae EAS 6 cere Nia! «cab aS AUS asia 6 wal Wand uididla sla be Boks Ac. 136 103 
TERS RRYG ap ao Wve kia 2) re ae oe No. 19 14 
UST a Te aa Se Rhee am es, | LNB Say ae is Avec 8 Be So a ao eo $ 465 468 
LP UIE ug SNe SERN ES Fink Wala meg nee gS nae gi RRO a a A $ 862 814 
Pe EeT CUI, ob coe ee ob ttre tra cnt dh oo MLM hw cea wh ds bk: $ 350 304 
Os CTI VT VIN OXPOUCIGULDS os cp Wise de o:e vale ace pile @ teks Keres aoe dec goon’ $ 701 550 


The farms on the black soil had an average of 136 acres under cultivation 
and 19 productive animal units in comparison with 103 acres of cropland and 
14 productive animal units on farms located on grey-wooded soil. The earnings 
of the farms on both soil types were quite similar in spite of the smaller size 
of business on farms in the latter group. The total farm receipts were $1,619 
per farm on the black soil and $1,332 in the grey-wooded group, but on farms in 
the latter group the cash operating expenses per unit of output were smaller. 
This, however, did not compensate fully for the greater size of business which 
had been attained on the better soil. 

This does not mean that the soil type is an unimportant factor in this area. 
It merely means that for a number of years after breaking, the better grades 
of grey-wooded soil had sufficient plant nutrients to permit a mixed type of 
farming to be carried on with results comparable to those obtained on the black 
soil. No doubt, in the long run, the farms on the black soil will enjoy a com- 
parative advantage. 
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The national income of Canada has increased rapidly since the outbreak 
of the war, and, by 19438, had attained the highest level in the history of this 
country. There has been also a considerable increase in cash income from the 
sale of farm products. 


Taste 1.—Nationat INcoME AND CasH INCOME FROM SAtzEs oF Farm Propucts 1n Mi1ions, BY YEARS, 
1937 1943 








— 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ td $ $ $ $ 
4 
National Income!............ 4,342 4, 246 4,862 5,400 6, 500 7,500 8,800 
Cash income from sale of 4 
fart producte’s.-. vets. 645-7 664-3 722-3) "= 765-8 914-0) 1,114-9 1,396-6 





1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


Wartime restrictions have undoubtedly been a stabilizing factor in the 
disposition of the increase in farm cash incomes. There are, however, a few 
unrestricted channels into which income, above that required for normal 
expenditures, may be directed. These channels include savings, purchase of 
additional land and repayment of farm debt. 

Local bankers report that there has been an increase in farm savings both 
in the form of deposits and in purchases of Victory bonds. This increase has 
occurred mainly in the past two or three years. Again, no noticeable increase 
in purchase and sale of farm lands occurred until 1943; and, while it is expected 
that activity in the transfer of farm lands will continue, and may even increase 
in 1944, it would seem that, so far, only a small proportion of the increase in 
farm incomes has been used to expand farm holdings. The remaining channel 
to which “surplus” farm income might be applied is that of the reduction of 
farm debts, particularly debts secured by mortgage or agreements of sale. 

Unless it was during World War I there has never been a period in the 
history of the Prairie Provinces when farmers have been in so favourable a 
position to reduce their indebtedness as during the past two years; and it is 
evident that they have taken advantage of this opportunity. According to a 
tabulation made by the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association, and 
based upon the records of twenty-five member companies with large investments 
in prairie farm mortgages and agreements for sale, the total amount owing on 
this form of indebtedness by prairie farmers was reduced between 1937 and 
1943, by 23-2 per cent. The reduction in Saskatchewan was 16 per cent and 
in Alberta 30 per cent. Between 1942 and 1943, Alberta farmers reduced their 
indebtedness to the companies by 14-2 per cent. 


1 Annual report, February 26, 1943, Dominion Mirtgage and Investments Association. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Wholesale prices in Canada were slightly lower in May than in April, the 
index receding 102-9 to 102-5. Increases in prices of oranges, lemons, rosin, 
steers, lambs, lard, spruce and hemlock, hay, onions were more than offset by 
the decreases in potatoes, rye, lobster, furs, butter, milk and eggs. During the 
first five months of 1944, the index of wholesale prices averaged 102-7 compared 
with 98-3 in the same period of 1943. The index of wholesale prices of 
Canadian farm products dropped from 104-0 to 101-8, reduced subsidies on 
milk effective May 1 being largely responsible but the reduction in prices of 
potatoes, rye and eggs also contributed. Preliminary indexes for June reflected 
a slightly firmer position for prices of Canadian farm products. Live stock 
prices were a little stronger and field product prices averaged higher because 
of improvement in prices of tobacco, hay and onions. 


Retail Prices.—The cost of living index at June 1 was 119-0 compared 
with 119-2 at May 1. The food index dropped from 131-7 to 131-1. The 
decreases occurred in potatoes, eggs, butter and onions. Prices often increase 
in June. During the previous three years, the increases have been 2-8, 1-9 and 
1-0 points. A slight reduction occurred in the index of home furnishings and 
services. During May the amount of money spent in retail stores by purchasers 
was the same as in April but was 9 per cent more than in May, 19438, and the 
dollar value of retail sales during the first five months of 1944 was 7 per cent 
higher than sales in the first five months of 1943. 


Physical Volume of Business.—The index of physical volume of business 
was 236-0 in May compared with 239-5 in April. The index of industrial 
production was 263-8 in May against 270-0 in April. The index of manu- 
facturing declined from 291-3 in April to 286-4 in May. The May index was 
a little more than two points below the index in May, 1943. Mining and 
construction also recorded less activity. Gains were reported in meat packing, 
tobacco processing, rubber, newsprint, steel and coal production, electric power 
output was very heavy, the index being 165 compared with 153 in April. Over 
the first five months of the current year, the physical volume of business index 
was more than five per cent higher than in the first five months of 1943. 


Dairy Production.—The output of creamery butter in Canada for the 
month of June was 45,541,104 lb. compared with 46,550,623 lb. in June, 1943, 
a decrease of 2-2 per cent. Over the first six months of 1944 creamery butter 
production was 135,193,324 lb. contrasted with 142,395,447 lb. in the first half 
of 1948. This represents a decline of 5-1 per cent. 

Cheese production shows a substantial increase. In June the production 
was 30,884,616 lb. or 14-6 per cent more than in June, 1943, when production 
was 26,961,619 lb. In the first half of 1944 cheddar cheese production was 23-1 
per cent more than in the corresponding period of 1943. 

Ice cream production was also higher than in the first half of the previous 
year. The output of concentrated milk to the end of June this year was 5-1 
per cent higher than during the first half of 1943. 

10346—1 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 











1935-39 =100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs {volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1929 | business | duction wages 
(1) ) (3) (4) =100 = 100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77:0 79-7 (a7 0 Nb toun waa ee] 2a tae eee 54:9 
1914 65-5 70-2 65°4 78°3 80-0 62-0 csc tee] care 55:6 
1915 70°4 77-9 76°9 79-5 81-6 BO5.231. Ss ol ae hate eee 56-0 
1916 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-38 | a ee Dh ge ea a 59-9 
1917 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 LEEDS ne ae eet ede eee 68-7 
1918 127-4 132-6 132-9 133-6 118-3 TSP A oats cree chee ne ee 80-7 
1919 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130:0 143-0 62:3 56-0 94-8 
1920 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150:5 170-7 65-9 59-7 112-7 
1921. 110-0 103-7 100:3 109-5 132-5 139-5 58-1 51-6 102-7 
1922 97°3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121:3 127-5 69-1 65-7 95-9 
1923 98-0 81-5 Tees 95-1 121-7 127-9 74:7 71-6 98-6 
1924.... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119°5 125-1 73°9 70-4 99-8 
1925. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120:6 123-6 79-4 76-7 98-8 
1926. 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 87°3 85-5 99-4 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105:7 119-9 119-5 92-7 00-3 101-5 
192807 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 102-4 100-7 102-7 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 21-7 117-4 109-6 108 - 104-5 
193 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 95-6 92-3 105-2 
1931 (2-1 56-3 43-6 77°86 109-1 103-7 81-7 iis 101-7 
198 66-7 48-4 4j-j 60:7 99-0 97:7 68-7 63-2 94-5 
1933 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 69:6 65-6 89-6 
1934.. 71:6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97-8 82-2 80-0 90-5 
1935 72:1 63:5 fos’ 74-0 96:2 97-9 89-4 88-5 93-1 
1936.. 74:6 69-4 65:8 15°3 98-1 98-3 98-0 97-8 94-8 
1937 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 107-2 108-4 101-8 
1938 78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 98-6 98-0 104-9 
193 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 106-9 107-4 105°3 
1940 82-9 67-1 55:9 85-2 105-6 108-6 124-3 132-4 108-4 
1941 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 165-0 177-5 119-2 
1942 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 202-2 228-0 127-5 
1943 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 121-5 235°9 Gia Oca ee eee 
1943 
April . 98-9 92-3 76:8 118-2 117-6 1211 236-9 PO oh vd Seen 
May .. 99-2 92-8 77:4 118-7 PAS oi hernes be otetoe 231-8 ZOOL Otte inde ae 
June... 99-5 94-4 79-4 119-4 LIS SN eae cee 232-4 261-2 hes eee te 
July.. 100-1 96-4 82-6 119-4 ATS 18 wliosede eat 236-3 i Dee Eh eo een 
Aug... 100-4 97-5 84-9 118-6 119-2 121-9 241-0 AGS) ks eee 
Sept. 101-2 97°9 86-1 117-6 LIQ as bee Sree 236-7 BSUS PEA eee 
OevEr 101-9 103-6 90-8 125-0 119 < Gir |e het e a ett 239-5 283°S Ph eat ieee Se 
Nov.. 102-4 104-2 91-3 125-7 19-8. he eee as 242-9 Be eee ake 
Dec.. 102-5 104-6 91-7 126-1 TIO Seles een eee 248-8 202° 0 8 OO ee 
1944 
Ja0..0% 102-5 104-0 92-1 123-8 bp A Wee eg nego de 247-0 21 G40 3) emacs 
Feb.. 102-7 104°3 92-5 124-1 11S .0 ae eee ee 241-6 21985 41 eee ee 
Mar 103-0 104-5 93-0 123-7 TAO Osu a eek bite 247-8 p40 Ot Ma ee eae et! 
April 102-9 104-0 92-4 123-4 LL Orie ean 3 ecient 239-5 10. 81 ee eae 
May 102-5 101-8 91-2 119-6 TO Di erate pees hors 236-0 PAT (ein.o Has wei 
June 102-5 102-0 91-1 120-2 119-0 238-8 266-8 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs Mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 


of Business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 


. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, December 1943. 
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Live Stock Marketings.—Cattle marketing at public yards and plants for 
the first 28 weeks in 1944 totalled 661,289 compared with 530,387 in the similar 
period of 1943. Marketings of calves in comparable periods were 383,903 
against 358,106 in the same period of last year. Sheep have also moved to 
market in larger numbers, 262,097 being marketed in the first 28 weeks of this 
year contrasted with 207,592 in the same period of the previous year. Hog 
marketings show a very large increase, 5,310,269 as against 3,409,333 in the 
first 28 weeks of 1943. Deliveries of bacon for export to Britain have been far 
in excess of expectations. 


Crop Conditions.—The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports crop conditions as being generally favourable. More rain is 
needed in some districts. Dry weather has prevailed for a considerable time 
in the Maritimes and cereals require rain. Potato and vegetable crops are 
doing well. The hay crop is below average in Quebec. Pastures need rain. 
Grain crops vary from fair to good. Good hay weather has prevailed in Ontario 
but pastures and late sown crops need more moisture. The general outlook is 
for more than average yields. 

In the Prairie Provinces, the prospect for a good crop continues to be 
favourable. Dry areas in Southern Alberta, Southwestern and West. central 
Saskatchewan are exceptions. Harvesting early barley and oats and wheat began 
in Manitoba during the week beginning July 23rd. Some hail damage has been 
reported in Saskatchewan and Alberta. A severe infestation of Sawfly is 
reported in Southern Alberta. 

Crop conditions in British Columbia are good, following two weeks of 
warm fine weather. Marketings of early fruit and vegetables indicate good 
yields. 

Fruit and vegetable crop reports at the end of June indicated a 21 per 
cent increase in the apple crop as compared with the 1943 crop and a 14 per 
cent increase over the ten-year average 1934-43. The pear crop is estimated 
at 19 per cent more than 1943 but 15 per cent smaller than the ten-year average 
1934-43. The plum and prune crops are currently estimated as a little smaller 
than in 1943 but 12 per cent larger than the 1934-43 average. 

Peach production is estimated to be slightly more than the 1934-43 average 
of 1,124,400 bushels. This would represent an 80 per cent increase over produc- 
tion in 1943. The grape harvest is estimated at a 6 per cent increase compared 
with last year’s crop and 16 per cent above the 1934-43 average crop. 


Labour Supply.—Farm labour continues to be very scarce despite efforts 
of Selective Service to shift workers to areas where the need is greatest. Wages 
have increased very sharply. Wages paid to farm help as reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics averaged higher than at the same date in 1942 but not as 
high as those reported in August, 1948. Including board, the average rate for 
the country as a whole was $2.76 per day compared with $2.39 per day as of 
May 15, 1943. The rates, of course, vary from area to area and from province 
to province. Day wages were highest in British Columbia and lowest in Prince 
Edward Island. 


“An ever increasing need exists for young partners to carry on the farm 
business. Farmers are getting older. On the other hand, each year thousands 
of farm boys are confronted with the task of selecting and preparing themselves 
for their life work. In many cases, a suitable father and son farm partnership 
agreement is a good means of helping both situations. Now is a good time 
to encourage able young men to establish themselves on farms.” Although 
this was written for American farmers it applies equally well to Canada. 
Elton B. Hill, in his bulletin “Father and Son Farm Partnerships” issued by the 
Michigan State College, discusses the various problems involved in a father-son 
partnership, and makes some helpful suggestions. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN WARTIME 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Production Trends 


In 1939 the total production of milk in Canada was 15:7 billion pounds 
and by 1943 it had increased to 17-5 billion pounds. This represented an 
increase of 1-8 billion pounds of milk or 11-4 per cent of the amount produced 
in 1939. This expansion did not come about entirely as a matter of course and 
while physical factors such as climate favoured higher production during this 
period, rising returns for all dairy products encouraged farmers to produce more. 
At the same time, the government employed subsidies and other means in 
directing the movement of milk into definite uses. In 1943 fluid sales of milk 
totalled 3:7 billion pounds, an increase of 23 per cent over 1939 sales. 
Creamery butter production in 1943 was the highest on record and totalled 312 
million pounds. Milk used in the production of concentrated milk products 


Taste 1.—Torat Mirk PRopucTION IN CANADA IN Mitiions or Pounps 1939-43 (1) 











Quebec 


aa Rae British 
Year Maritimes and Prairies : Total 
Ontare Columbia 
1) 1 a RS SE RORY RAE aie ree 983 9,911 4,713 539 16, 146 
TOMY BAR Cees eit ea eet tent, cents 966 9,912 4 >858 547 16, 283 
pov Sih Mee SACOM at le SS NPE Ca RAN REE | fe en 992 1 123 5,078 560 16,753 
TOAD eat gt Se RUA? De, eh Si ea re 1,092 10,631 5,197 568 17,488 
LOA ene sco ce Ree ER coco eae 1,093 10, 554 5,295 vgs) 17,518 
Percent change 1943-3950 cede eae ees 11-1 6-5 12-3 6-7 8-5 





(1) Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


totalled 588 million pounds, as compared with 3829 million pounds in 1939 and 
milk used in the manufacture of ice cream totalled 270 million pounds, more 
than double the amount used in 1939. Production of cheddar cheese in 1948 
totalled 162-3 million pounds; although this was less than the output in 1942, 
it was 40 million pounds more than was produced in 1939. Production of total 
milk, butter and cheese by areas is shown in tables 1, 2 and 3. 


TasLe 2.—CREAMERY Butrer PRopDUCTION IN CANADA IN THOUSANDS or Pounps 1939-43(!) 











Quebec 


a ee British 
Year Maritimes and Prairies : Total 
; Ontario Columbia 
OSS) ee TEU eA hear da es ania 11, 607 168, 246 81, 674 6, 086 267,613 
TOAD IR Aor iene LE oe ir eae 11,778 161,363 85,394 6,189 264, 724 
POC cues coe enh eo Una oie SMS doug 13, 728 162,509 103, 549 6, 062 285, 848 
OAS Wey ey. eit Rhy Pea het, Caden keg 15,165 154,135 109, 934 5 oor 284,591 
TORS ee Pe, Leer NL ee 19,006 168,077 120, 356 4,871 312,310 
POL OTONCOc hao tags dc ee an ttt Ae asta e ets « +7, 399 — 169 +38, 682 +1,215 +44, 697 
Difference dairy butter 1943-39.......... —5,754 — 12,332 —12,922 —1,044 — 32,052 
Difference total butter 19438-39.......... +1,645 —12,501 +25, 760 —2,259 +12,645 
Per cent change total butter 1943-39..... +11-7 —6-4 +20-7 —25-7 +3:-6 





(1) Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


While it may be observed that an increase in total production of milk was 
general in all parts of Canada the most striking change has taken place in the 
prairie provinces where the production of milk in four years increased more 
than 12 per cent. This was due in part to more favourable prices of dairy 
products in relation to grain prices. Since the start of the war many prairie 
farmers have changed from straight grain growing to mixed farming with the 
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result that creamery butter production particularly has increased to such an 
extent that in 1943 production in the three prairie provinces made up more 
than 38 per cent of total produced in Canada. With the increase in grain prices 
during the last year, it is expected that there will be a levelling off of dairy 
production in the prairie provinces. 


TABLE 3.—CHEDDAR CHEESE PRopDUCTION IN CANADA IN THOUSANDS or Pounps 1939-43 (') 











ie Other 
Year Quebec Ontario Pincineas Total 
“CET sack llega Rae ate Spear an CBee a at aice! ois ae amamlg Sasa 26,271 88,518 7,983 193-772 
Pe ee, eRe te ee, EIN eh MON ae ole ccw wc, Fle! bat 34, 989 100, 004 9, 692 144, 685 
Haier ts tn AG iL Ae me Ce Bagi atale ais 38, 368 103, 446 9,398 bt. 212 
RE ROPE MEE Na te cachet: vattinne cin a occa ein aie, © nim eS 64,554 128, 348 13yole 206, 215 
Cpa MEMES JA iy sae We oe st Seu cral ce erara lial al'c Soon! © ghoepnys! 48,440 105, 098 8,806 162, 344 
Pormeent inerease [943=s0 sc. site cic a doe weenie ons, oe +84-4 +18-7 +10°3 +32-2 


(1) Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The increase in milk production in the Maritimes has also been notable and 
here too many farmers have changed from one crop enterprises such as apples 
and potatoes to more live stock. The increase in the production of cheese in 
Quebec in the four-year period has been very marked. The feed grain policy 
of the Dominion Government has aided in making the increased production of 
live stock and dairy products possible. 

In spite of growing difficulties in securing competent labour and adequate 
machinery, the dairy farmers of Canada have increased production to meet 
most of the demands of the domestic and export markets. 


Price Trends 


Farm Returns.—Returns to farmers for milk have increased sharply since 
1939. Table 4 shows relative returns (including all subsidies) per hundred 
pounds of milk for total production, fluid milk sales and milk manufactured. 

The average farm value per hundred pounds of milk for all milk produced 
more than doubled during the period 1939 to 1948, while the value of milk used 


Taste 4.—RETURNS TO FARMERS PER Hunprep Pounps or Minx 1939-43 (?) 
LE ————————————— nT 








Total Used for Fluid 
Year milk manufacturing le 
production in factories a 
$ . $ $ 
PALA tie ce ta tote eee i ee a Oe ce ees Hostal Si > 0-90 0-77 1-50 
OLDE Ar UAE, ears, sccinccieie wie sets @metniicrms 5 «eis 1-01 0-86 1-63 
ree th ee ee J, whee oto a ee ate tiese eee me a cwee mp 1-23 1-10 1-85 
OVS) I ae be Se a Aree er rae Shiite ccceh nec air ac 1-66 1-46 2-18 
OES I ret ae. ee te Nr Pe MN Stee inritenatinadeNetets ele Ge etveid Ae endeo) ohaue 1-82 1-58 2°28 
Par cent increase 1945-90). fon. ncn sspears see cc wan ee eee +102-2 +105-2 +52-0 


(1) Adapted from Canada Year Books 1942 and 1943-44, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


for manufacturing purposes in factories increased from 77 cents per hundred 
pounds in 1939 to $1.58 per hundred pounds in 1943. Returns to farmers for 
milk sold for fluid consumption increased from $1.50 per 100 pounds in 1939 to 
$2.28 per 100 pounds in 1943. In all cases, these returns include all dominion 
and provincial subsidies on fluid milk, cheese, butterfat and concentrated milk. 


Butter Price.—The price of creamery butter (No. 1, Montreal, pasteur- 
ized, wholesale jobbing price) for the year 1939 averaged 23-8 cents per pound 
and increased in 1940 to 26-4 cents and-in 1941 to 33-7 cents. Since the 
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Taste 5.—SuBSIDIES PAYABLE ON Darry PrRopucts 


Subsidy period Rate of subsidy ae ae Comments 
Fluid Milk— ; rabas 
Dec. 22/41-April 30/42. ..|30c. per 100 Ibs.......... WPTB(?) |Payable in areas where no price increase 
had taken place since August 1941. 
Sept. 1/42-April 30/43..../25c per 100 Ibs.......... WPTB In areas specified by WPTB and depend- 
ent on fixed minimum producer prices 
paid by distributors. 
May 1/43-Sept. 30/44..... moe. per 100 Ibe. none AFB(?) | |In areas specified by AFB. 
Oct. 1/43-April 30/44..... 25c. per 100 Ibs., or 
Soc, peri100 baie. 8G... 6a ALB In areas specified by AFB. 
May 1/44-Sept. 30/44..... 25c. per 100 lbs., or 
aoc. per .l00 lbs 7.0.24 os .00- AFB In areas specified by AFB. 
Oct. 1/44-April 30/45..... 25c. per 100 Ibs., or 
oocy per 100 Thanos: AFB In areas specified by AFB. 
Creamery Butter— 
July 6/42-Dec. 20/42...] 6c. per lb. bf........... WPTB 
Dec. 21/42-April 30/43 .|10c. per lb. bf........... WPTB a takes in wholesale prices 
cancelled. 
May 1/48-Dec. 31/43...| 8c. per lb. bf........... AFB If creamery butter used for industrial 
purposes the subsidy is to be refunded 
Jan. 1/44—April 30/44. ..]10c. per lb bf........... AFB to the Government. 
May 1/44—April 30/45...|10c. per Ib. bf........... AFB 
Cheddar Cheese— 
Oct. 1/48—April 30/44..|30c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| AFB In addition Dominion bonuses are paid 


on high quality cheese.* 
May 1/44—-April 30/45..... 20c. per 100 lbs. of milk.} AFB Ontario and Quebec also pay provincial 


bonuses. 
Concentrated Milk Pro- 
ducts— 
Dec. 22/41-April 30/42.|40c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| WPTB 


Mar. 1/43-April 30/48. .|25c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| AFB On milk used in manufacture of whole 
milk products. 

Oct. 1/48-April 30/44.../30c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| AFB On milk used in the manufacture of whole 
milk products, and skim milk products 

May 1/44-Sept. 30/447 ./15c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| AFB provided no other subsidy has been 


paid on milk. 
Oct. 7/44-Apr. 30/45}.|30c. per 100 lbs. of milk.| AFB 





1 Consumer subsidy of 2 cents per quart was announced in December, 1942, which meant a 
reduction in price of 2 cents per quart on all fluid milk sold to consumers either at retail or 
wholesale. This subsidy does not mean an increase to producers but is paid under authority 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


(2) Wartime Prices and Trade Board. (°) Agricultural Food Board. 

* Dominion bonus on quality cheese—2c. per lb. on 94 score and Ic. per ib. on 93 score. 

} A subsidy equivalent to the concentrated milk subsidy is being paid on milk used in the production 
of lactose (milk sugar) for period April 1, 1944 to April 30, 1945. 


establishment of ceiling prices on butter, this average yearly price has remained 
fairly constant and in 1942 and 19483 averaged 35-1 and 34:5 cents per pound, 
respectively. At the same time there is a floor price on butter as the Dairy 
Products Board has been authorized to purchase butter at specified minimum 
prices. In May, 1948, this Board was given authority to purchase butter on a 
basis which is adjusted monthly with price in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia starting with 32 cents per pound in May and rising 2 cents per month 
until December and remaining there until April, 1944, when it again drops to 
32 cents per pound. Prices in other provinces are somewhat different but the 
monthly changes are the same. 


Cheese Price.—The cheddar cheese price (No. 1, Western Montreal, whole- 
sale jobbing price) is determined to a large extent by the British Contract price 
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and in 1939 averaged 12-7 cents per pound, in 1940 averaged 15-1 cents per 
pound and in 1941 averaged 15-2 cents per pound. The average price for No. 1 
cheese increased in 1942 to 21-5 cents, while the average price for calendar year 
1943 was somewhat higher because of the change in the delivery point for 
overseas shipment and averaged 21-7 cents per pound. 


Functions of Wartime Boards Related to Dairy Products 


Dairy Products Board.—Shortly after the start of the war the government 
departments concerned recognized that steps would have to be taken if production 
was to be maintained, the export requirements of the United Kingdom met and 
the demand for the domestic market ensured. On May 23, 1940, the government 
passed an Order in Council setting up the Dairy Products Board under the 
Chairmanship of J. F. Singleton, Associate Director, Marketing Service and 
with John Freeman and Joseph Desmarais of Montreal as members. H. A. 
Derby, Dairy Products Division, is the Board’s Secretary. 

The Dairy Products Board has the power to regulate the export of dairy 
products to the United Kingdom pursuant to agreements made between the 
Governments of Canada and the United Kingdom and to that end to arrange 
with or require any manufacturer or exporter to ship or deliver on board such 
dairy products of the quality and quantity specified for shipment to the United 
Kingdom; to require any manufacturer or exporter to store for future delivery 
to the United Kingdom Ministry of Food such dairy products as the Board 
unanimously determine to be necessary to satisfy future requirements; to 
determine the price which shall be paid to manufacturers or exporters for dairy 
products to be delivered in accordance with requirements of the Board; to 
inspect dairy products to be delivered pursuant to the requirements of the 
Board and to reject any such products that do not conform to the required 
standards; to require any manufacturer or exporter to give priority to the 
delivery of dairy products to be delivered pursuant to a requirement of the 
Board; to fix the minimum prices to be paid by manufacturers or exporters of 
dairy products. Other powers were also granted to the Board under the original 
Order in Council which ensure proper functioning of the Board. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
under the Minister of Finance is responsible for all matters relating to price 
control and civilian supply. It was given authority under the Maximum Price 
Regulations which state that the highest price which any person may sell any 
goods or services is the highest lawful price at which he sold these goods or 
services in what is known as the “basic period” September 15 to October 11, 
1941, unless the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has ordered otherwise. Applied 
specifically to dairy products, it meant that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board fixed the price for all dairy products including fluid milk, butter, cheese 
and concentrated milk and at that price for which they were sold during the 
basic period, unless otherwise ordered. The only exemptions for dairy products 
were on cheese, butter, or other dairy products sold for export or to the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was given authority to set maximum, 
minimum or specific prices for all dairy products and to ration or otherwise 
control their distribution. It could also control the quantity, quality and type 
of these products and the method of producing, selling or distributing them. As 
the above regulations overlapped the policies and functions of the Department 
of Agriculture, a clarification of the order on February 9, 1943, was given by 
the Minister of Finance who outlined the related functions of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Department of Agriculture. After March 1, 
1943, the Department*of Agriculture was to have the responsibility of ensuring 
adequate production of all food including dairy products and to ensure their 
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supply to the armed forces and other priority users, as well as to domestic 
consumers. The responsibility for presenting to Cabinet Council recommenda- 
tions for subsidies to be paid to primary producers in order to ensure production 
was transferred to the Agricultural Food Board, set up under the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is charged with the duty of defining 
and estimating the overall need for food in consultation with other departments. 
The Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is Donald Gordon. 
Policy related to dairy products is under K. W. Taylor, Foods Co-ordinator, 
assisted by K. H. Olive, Administrator of Dairy Products and J. P. Nadeau, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator of Dairy Products. 


Agricultural Food Board.—The Agricultural Food Board was established 
on March 1, 1948, with the duty and responsibility, subject to approval of the 
Minister of Agriculture and in co-operation with the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
to develop and direct the policies of the Department of Agriculture for the 
wartime production of food and to co-ordinate the activities of all commodity 
boards established under the Department of Agriculture. 

In addition, this Board is required to direct the diversion of food produced 
in Canada, to confer with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on price adjust- 
ments and subsidies, and to make recommendations to the Minister. The duties 
of the Agricultural Food Board have been linked to a large extent with the 
production of dairy products and the chairman of the Dairy Products Board 
is ex-officio a member of the Food Board. The Agricultural Food Board is 
under the chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, G. S. H. Barton 
and has as its members: A. M. Shaw, Director, Marketing Service; R. 8. Hamer, 
Director of Production Service; J. F. Booth, Associate Director, Marketing 
Service; while J. F. Singleton is an ex-officio member of the Board and acts in this 
capacity when matters pertaining to milk or dairy products are under considera- 
tion. _L. W. Pearsall, Secretary-Manager of the Meat Board also acts as a 
member of the Board when meat products are under discussion. A. E. Richards, 
Economics Division, is Secretary of the Board. 

As indicated, payment of subsidies on milk and dairy products was first 
under the jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board but is now under 
the Agricultural Food Board. A summary of all subsidies paid on dairy 
products since the start of subsidy payments is shown in table 5. These 
subsidies have been adjusted from time to time to ensure adequate production 
of milk and to meet the increased demand for butter and fluid milk due to the 
increased purchasing power of consumers. 


Contracts with British Ministry of Food 


Cheese and evaporated milk are two main dairy products that are exported. ~ 


Since the start of the war, contracts between the British Ministry of Food and 
the Canadian Government have been signed specifying the quantity to be 
provided each year. These contracts are implemented on behalf of the Canadian 
Government by the Dairy Products Board. 

The first contract for cheese with the British Ministry of Food called for 
a total of 79,400 pounds with the production season ending November, 1940, 
and was later extended until the new agreement was effected on April 1, 1941. 
Since then subsequent agreements have been signed which called for export to 
the United Kingdom for the year ending March 31, 1942, of 112 million pounds; 
1943, of 125 million pounds, and the fourth contract of 150 million pounds ending 
March 31, 1944. While the amount of cheese exported in the fourth contract 
did not quite reach the total of 150 million pounds, exports of urgently needed 
butter to the extent of 7 million pounds in the fall of 1943 helped to make up 
for the shortage in the cheese contract. Under the terms of the new agreement, 
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Canada has agreed to provide the United Kingdom with 125 million pounds of 
cheese in each of the years ending March 381, 1945 and March 31, 1946. 

Contracts for evaporated milk have been in effect since July, 1940. Under 
the terms of the contracts for 1940, 751,362 cases of evaporated milk were 
exported to the United Kingdom during the period July 1, 1940 to March 31, 
1941. Subsequently contracts for each year were signed and exports of 
evaporated milk in 1940-41 and 1941-42 totalled 658,000 cases and 668,000 
cases, respectively. Under the terms of the contract which expired March 31, 
1944, exports were reduced to slightly more than 300,000 cases. The contract 
which ends March 31, 1945 also provides for the export of 300,000 cases. 


Dairy Program for 1944 


At the Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Conference held in Ottawa in 
December, 1943, objectives for Canadian dairy products were set up for 1944. 

On the basis of production in the first half of 1944, it would now seem that 
while the objectives for individual products might be somewhat changed, the 
total production of milk for the entire year will be at least as high as in 1943, 
the highest on record. 

Weather conditions for dairy production are reported favourable in both 
Eastern and Western Canada. Production in May and June was good with the 
flush season for milk production earlier than usual. However, it is anticipated 
that the milk supply may fall off much earlier in the fall than usual, so that 
total production may not be very different from that of 1943. 

On the basis of present trends, it is anticipated that creamery butter 
production will not reach the objective of 303-8 million pounds set at the time 
of the Dominion-Provincial Conference; but on the other hand, cheddar cheese 
production will show a marked increase and production for the year is likely to 
exceed 175 million pounds. Fluid milk sales in Canada are higher in 1944 than 
in 1943 but recent regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board limiting 
the sale of “special milk” will tend to lessen the increase in fluid milk 
consumption. 

The Agricultural Food Board is continuing to stabilize the dairy industry 
by requiring shippers wishing to change from one market outlet to another to 
obtain a permit before transferring. 

The dairy farmers of Canada were assured early in 1944 that subsidies on 
dairy products would continue at least until April 30, 1945, and with this as 
an incentive are doing all in their power to maintain peak production. 


CHANGES IN THE EXTENT AND EFFECT OF MECHANIZATION ON 
SASKATCHEWAN FARMS 


R. A. Sturt 


Progress in the agricultural development of Saskatchewan, as in all small 
grain producing areas, has been affected greatly by technical improvements, the 
most important of which is probably the adoption of mechanical power. Closely 
associated with this mechanical development have been the changes in farm 
equipment. Newer and improved kinds of farm machinery and equipment have 
been brought into use, and they have radically changed farm organization and 
the cultural and cropping practices of this Province. 

In an effort to show the changes and extent of mechanization on 
Saskatchewan farms, a comparison was made of the kinds and numbers of 
machines and equipment in use in the 1926-1932 period and the 1939-1941 
period. This comparison was made possible for these two periods of time by 
utilizing information contained in the Farm Business records, the surveys of 
which were conducted by the Department of Farm Management in the first 
period and by the Economics Division in co-operation with the Department of 
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Farm Management in the latter period. Comparable studies were available for 
eight areas which were similar in physical characteristics and type of farming. 
Five of these areas were in the Dark Brown and Brown soil zones and three in 
the Black or Parkland soil zone. The following table gives the district, number 
of records and financial year in which each study was made. Each district in 
the 1926-32 period is placed opposite the district with which it is being compared 
in the 1939-1941 period. 


TasBLe 1.—District, Numsers|or FARM Survey ReEcoRDS AND FINANCIAL YEAR OF STUDY FOR EacH 


PERIOD 
1926-32 1939-41 
District No. of Financial District No. of Financial 
farms | year of study farms | year of study 
Parkland Area— Parkland Area— 
WALAIHEUOs cerca a, we cee 100 1926-27 Ae in@Ga Gets ae. cea oe. ie 1940-41 
MeliGriis. ao.th-t..e ae 106 1925-26 Mellorte: Wek kare toe 103 1939-40 
ENEUIGIONG Sie veo ce 182 1929-30 LAS DUT seer en ah cats 133 1938-39 
Prairie Area— Prairie Area— 
Rel beckey nt. Fjc8 A. ke 120 1925-26 Wilcox dys. ee eee 106 1939-40 
KUL yA Oie Se, eit 95 1927-28 Prityvillecs. -sasricn a. es 116 1938-39 
RNG OTBLO VEN Wid. sie sic ees 217 1929-30 DScadena tne Cees ee os 123 1939-40 
Davidson ice ad. s eaeciets 125 1930-31 Blucher-Colonsay....... 146 1940-41 
Weollinetonia.o. usec. 78 1931-32 NV ey Durham ee sce ae 53 1940-41 


The degree of mechanization which has occurred in Saskatchewan in this 
length of time has been quite pronounced. In spite of many adverse conditions 
through crop failures and wide fluctuation in farm income, many changes have 
been brought into effect. 

Special Equipmenit.—Machines included under this grouping are considered 
the most essential and important found on farms under present day farming 
methods. Table 2 gives the comparison of the numbers of special equipment 
on Saskatchewan farms in the two periods. 


TABLE 2.—CoOMPARISON OF NUMBERS OF SPECIAL’ EQUIPMENT ON SASKATCHEWAN FaRMs IN 1926-32 AND 





1939-41 
1926-32 1939-41 
Item Total No. No. per Total No. No. per 
of each 100 of each 100 
item farms item farms 

Numa ber of fariig:) isu cana eee etna oe eee 1,023 855 
PL TAGDOP Rj 6 Cui vigod 6 4 oa ais ween pin ek piety Rete 2.9 ete nee 492 48 640 | ie 
COULD MGR aes cites ek Che. Me gan ae alee 59 6 236 28 
SOLAR ft wc hoagie Apes Sea. be oN ie oe ees 343 34 200 os 
PUTLOMMO DUCE Aas ele ee SOC ee dn OE 809 79 632 74 
Trekkers ee Gk ee Bee Bah ote 5) ierObeer 89 9 268 31 
PGLGIIGIE a ait nk koala ae ee eRe a ad ee 13 1 40 5 





It will be noted that numbers of all types of special equipment per 100 
farms have increased with the exception of separators and automobiles. The 
number of tractors per 100 farms has nearly doubled, the number of combines 
per 100 farms has increased over four and one-half times, swathers about five 
times and trucks have increased from 9 per 100 farms to 31 per 100 farms. 
This is the general picture for the Province. These changes in use have 
resulted from the attempts of farmers to improve cultural practices and also to 
increase the efficiency of operations and to reduce costs of operation. 

All districts except the Wellington-Weyburn area showed an increase in the 
number of tractors. The changes in the number of tractors per 100 farms 
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between these periods ranged from a decrease of 14-7 per cent in the exception 
already noted to an increase of 166-4 per cent on the Regina plains as indicated 
by the Belbeck and Wilcox studies. The Wellington-Weyburn area is typical 
of many drought-stricken areas in the southern portion of the Province where it 
was impossible to make replacements of relatively high-priced machines. At 
Melfort, in the Parkland region, three out of four farmers reported tractors in 
1939 as contrasted to two out of four in the 1926-1932 period. 

Combine harvesters increased in all areas except Wellington-Weyburn and 
large increases were reported for other prairie farms as contrasted to those in 
the parkland belt. At Wilcox, 66 out of 100 farms reported combines in 
1939-1941 as contrasted with none in 1926. Melfort reported seven combines 
per 100 farms in 1939-1941. Areas of heavier textured soils on the prairies 
reported greater numbers of all harvesting equipment other than threshing 
machines than for the medium and light textured soils. The numbers of 
threshing machines showed some decrease in all areas. 

With respect to automobiles, the numbers have remained approximately 
the same, although the average age has increased considerably. In a com- 
parative study of the same twenty farms in the Alameda district in 1926 and 
1940, the average age of automobiles was 6 and 12 years, respectively. 

The number of trucks has increased substantially. About 50 per cent of 
all farmers in the Wilcox area reported trucks in 1939 as was the case in the 
Rural Municipality of Pittville No. 169 and at Lacadena. This is in direct 
contrast to approximately 10 to 15 per cent in 1926-19382. At Melfort, which is 
one of the superior areas in the parkland region, 24 per cent of all farms reported 
trucks in 1940 and only 3 per cent in 1926. 

The net result of these changes shows a gradual substitution of tractor 
power for horses, the switch from the binder and threshing method to the 
combine-harvester, the increase in trucks and the partial substitution of trucks 
for automobiles as a mode of travel. 

The numbers of special equipment found on Saskatchewan farms according 
to the grade of land found in the specific areas is indicated by the following 
table. This information relates to the Cory-Asquith-Langham area adjacent to 
Saskatoon for the 1942-1943 crop year. 


Taste 3.—NUMBERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT PER 100 FARMS ACCORDING To LAND C1uiass Cory-ASsQuITH= 
LANGHAM AREA, 1943 


Land class rt II Tit LV 
NGS DATO, FARINES cel vo lie scald hoc Ss Siva take oe sale san apn 140 172 149 31 
Number per 100 farms 
ELATACLOLS MAA Tm Ie TPAC lee oo.oe che ve oem 46-4 50-6 74-5 80-6 
(Gforsnlcvintsct, Se Oe t hin A bd ane ene eee ee ae 4-3 7-6 26-2 38-7 
STE i ck eam DPE PR he CE 17-1 OA 31-5 25-8 
PATTCOUTO ULES Seeeccce ee Eo ona eds ci hden Arla aby 47-6 Hee 68-5 67-7 
ME RUG Ich eee. cee cr ge eR aM RU ite tt ice oi a 18k yan 22-1 Dilice 36-9 48-4 
Ree TELIACS cree Sale Ms teeth ei Bae oe 20-7 42-4 45-0 58-1 
a RAN I ACHINOS A Tete cee ne ce he yiee ces tons Y 8:6 9-3 8-0 12-9 


As expected, the degree of mechanization is greatest on the superior grades 
of land (Land Classes III and IV), there being a definite relationship of numbers 
of special equipment with predominant land class. 

In this area the extent of mechanization varies greatly, as in all other 
areas, with the type of farm. As shown in table 4, the crop and fluid milk 
shippers in the Saskatoon shed kept more of the special items of equipment as 
compared to live stock and general or mixed farms. In general, the crop and 
fluid milk shipping farms are relatively large farms as measured in terms of 
acres of cropland. 
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Taste 4.—NuMBERS oF SPECIAL EQuIpMENT PER 100 Farms AccorpDING To Tyre or Farm, Cory-AsqQuiTH- 
LANGHAM AREA, 1943 


ee en a a 
SEE 


| General | Fluid milk 


— Crop Live stock RRL ESS suis All types 
Num ber of farms’) «<.:cesarae cee eee: 157 86 125 124 492 
"Tractors ett. Ate inet te eh eee so cee 56-7 37-2 52-8 81-4 58-5 
Combines =. 426 Co ae eee ce eee 22-3 7-0 12-0 11-3 14-2 
SOpATALORGsia: . Bio tere Te te ete 19-7 17-4 19-2 37-1 23-6 
Automobiles crane eee tee ote 50-3 45-3 57-6 76-6 57-9 
PE Sues ee as ie ca a 2a nae tay be ne |e a 42-0 25-6 16-0 32-3 30-1 
One-way, diseaty acs. asde oc eee 36-9 18-6 40-8 50-0 38-0 
Milking machines. 7.0. oe os vascieces cm ele enim eanereee AO) (eae ee ee 16-1 8-9 





The increase in the use of tractor power has brought about changes in the 
types of machines used for cultural and harvesting purposes. In this connection, 
the results of the comparative study of these machines between the two periods 
are of interest. Machines of larger sizes, drawn at greater than horse speed, 
have made it possible to perform field operations when they are most effective. 


General Equipment.—The most significant increase in the use of any one 
machine is noted in the wide adoption of the one-way disc with seeder attach- 
ment, or the tiller combine. In 1926-1932 (see table 5), only 2 out of every 
100 farms reported one-way discs, whereas in 1939-1941 more than one-third 
of the farms reported this implement. The increase in numbers of this machine 
is reflected in the decreased use of the other kinds of field equipment. 


TABLE 5.—COMPARISON OF NUMBERS OF FARM IMPLEMENTS ON SASKATCHEWAN FARMS IN 1926-32 AND IN 








1939-41 
1926-32 1939-41 
Item ING sper ah eae Now pec ee in 
100 farms : ue 100 farms thee 

cropland cropland 
Piguglig.s ace eck ek el cole heed eae aie ae 222 0-52 168 0-38 
ATNCAWAG? ULISCR 185 See eC ro tec Pe oe ee 2 PRT Ale: aan 37 0-09 
Disesharrowss (cde nt Pavers kas ce akee wee 118 0-28 G2 0-21 
LB 2 a AR Soc Ce I tort 9 SEES, es SR RG ie See tare ik Clay ee ote Ie 120 0-28 102 0-23 
PRE ORS hele RN oistoee Ghee onde Talat ee vitae woe So ae eee 31 0-07 39 0-09 
ROG weederse. |. <i kee. cat Cte adver ete des ee ee 6 0-01 25 0-06 
CColtr ya Gore Ms 2. cou oie ao tes oe Da OS to 0-16 BG 0-13 
PIMA Oe Aint oe eretiec8 attcesla ee ee ater a ees i re eee 228 0-53 114 0-26 
Washi ia. eee ck ont he cnet Rab ene Re inne a eam 346 0-82 279 0-64 
IN ipaetnel TALKS 235 So cactk ethene «ty ee ae Sree Ei en ee 102s hed ee ee 855 
AGTod of <Topland per (art. ose aac a ee en een Lee ete as OL Ns ince ere aa 437 


The number of ploughs per 100 farms has decreased nearly 25 per cent. 
The actual decrease in the use of ploughs is probably not reflected in the 
number reported. Nearly all farms reported some ploughs on the farm. How- 
ever, many of these ploughs were being used only to a limited extent, or not at 
all, as in many cases new cultural practices had replaced ploughing as a part 
of the farm operations. 

The decrease in the numbers of disc harrows can be attributed to the 
increased use of the one-way disc. Another factor has been the use of larger 
sized disc harrows, which in all probability are tractor drawn. 

To some extent, also, the decrease of about 15 per cent in the use of seed 
drills can be accounted for by the increased use of the tiller combine. In part, 
the decrease can be attributed to the adoption of seed drills of greater width. 





k 
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In the stone free areas and in the large wheat producing districts, the use 
of the rod weeder has increased. This implement is of.particular use for surface 
cultivation of summer-fallow land in order to control weed growth. It operates 
satisfactorily on land having a trash cover and does not pulverize the soil. 

The reduction in the use of binders, as indicated by the numbers per 100 
farms, is greater than these figures indicate. On many farms binders are used 
only to a limited extent for the harvesting of feed crops. 

Throughout the Province as a whole, the numbers of cultivators have been 
reduced about 24 per cent in this period. Again this decrease has been brought 
about by the replacement of these implements by the one-way disc. The only 
district showing an increase in the use of cultivators was Melfort. It will be 
indicated later that this is due to the increase in summer-fallow for the purpose 
of weed control. 


Effects of Mechanization.—It has been noted that changes in mechaniza- 
tion of farms have varied greatly between districts, particularly between those 
of the prairie area and of the parkland areas. Due to differences in climatic 
factors and physical features, certain machines are suited to specific areas and 
fit in with the cropping and cultural practices of the region. The case of the 
combine harvester will illustrate the point. The climatic conditions and 
relatively large and open fields on the prairies favour the use of this machine, 
whereas, this is not necessarily true in the parkland areas. However, due to 
the efficient nature of this machine, and as earlier maturing varieties of grain 
and more efficient machines are developed, it is to be expected that the use of 
combines in the parkland areas will increase. . 

The greatest factor affecting the change in types of power and equipment 
is size of farm. The use of larger sized units and machines requiring less power 
to operate has increased the efficiency of labour and of crop and live stock 
enterprises. 

Associated with the change in size of farm in prairie areas has been certain 
changes in utilization of the cropland. In the interval between these two periods 
there was an increase in the proportion of the cropland seeded to wheat in the 
prairie areas, with the exception of the Wellington-Weyburn area. On the Regina 
plains, there was an increase of 19-2 per cent in the proportion seeded to wheat 
as indicated by the Belbeck study of 1926 and the Wilcox study in 1940. At 
Lacadena the increase was 17-4 per cent over the amount reported in the 
Kindersley study in the earlier period. At Pittville the increase was 3-0 per 
cent over the Gull Lake area in 1928, and at Blucher-Colonsay, the increase 
was 5:8 per cent over the Davidson area in the earlier period. In part, the 
increase was accounted for by a decrease in the summer-fallow acreage, but for 
the most part it resulted from a decrease in the acreage seceded to coarse grains. 

In the parkland areas, there was a decrease in the proportion of cropland 
devoted to wheat, as was the case with oats. The proportion devoted to barley 
increased somewhat, but the main increase was found in the summer-fallow area. 
It would appear that this change in cultural practice has been for the purpose 
of weed control. 

The wider use of tractors on the prairies as a source of power, accompanied 
with a decrease in the numbers of work horses, has released the acreage usually 
needed to produce fodder and feed for horse power to the production of wheat. 

All these changes in choice and numbers of machinery and equipment have 
had an important effect on farm employment and production. It has increased 
the productive capacity and efficiency of farm labour as well as improving the 
quality and timeliness of farm work. 

A study of the total labour force on these farms for the two periods 
indicated a substantial reduction. In the Wilcox district in 1940, the average 
total labour was 18-1 months, as compared to 25-9 months in the Belbeck 
district in 1926, a decrease of 30 per cent. The average acreage of cropland in 
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these two districts was 653 and 453 acres respectively, which was an increase of 
about 50 per cent. Expressed in a somewhat different manner, the number of 
months per 100 acres of cropland decreased from 5-7 to 2-8 months between 
the time of the survey periods, a decrease of approximately 51 per cent. Smaller 
decreases due mainly to lower rates of mechanization were found in other areas. 
The greatest decrease was in the amounts of hired labour. 

The labour requirements of farms operated with different types of power 
are of interest. Size of farm, as measured by acres of cropland per farm, 
averaged 305 for horse operated farms and 493 for tractor operated farms in 
the 1926-1932 period. In the latter period (1939-1941), horse operated farms 
averaged 264 acres of cropland and tractor operated farms were 545. The man 
equivalents per farm in the 1926-1932 period were 1-6, as compared with 1-2 
for tractor operated farms. In the 1939-1941 period, man equivalents per farm 
were 1-4 for horse operated farms and also 1-4 for tractor operated farms. 

The average efficiency of labour, as expressed by acres of cropland handled 
per man equivalent, was 191 for the horse operated farms, as compared with 
411 for the tractor operated farms in the earlier period. In the latter period, 
horse operated farms averaged 188 acres of cropland per man equivalent, as 
compared with 389 for tractor operated farms. Tractors of smaller size and 
higher efficiency than were found in the 1926-1932 period, have displaced the 
use of horses for power on many of the smaller sized farms. This fact accounts 
for the small reduction of acres of cropland per man equivalent for the 1939-1941 
period, as compared with the earlier period for the tractor operated farms. 

The noticeable increase in cropland handled per man when the switch is 
made from horse to tractor power is significant. As size of farm is such an 
important factor in increasing the chances of farm success in Western Canada, 
the importance of type of power is readily recognized. When the change is 
made from the use of horse power to tractor power, considerably greater 
acreages of cropland can be handled per man or there are substantial amounts 
of labour available for other farm enterprises or for employment in places other 
than on the farm. 


THE U.S.S.R. AS A POTENTIAL LIVE STOCK EXPORTER 
LaDrsuas Lorinez 


As early as 1937, a “Political and Economic Planning Report on Inter- 
national Trade” urged British exporters to develop away from staple exports 
towards “newer and more specialized types of goods in which skill and technical 
efficiency count for more.” Such a trend would improve the “terms of trade” 
which must be low when exports largely consist of raw materials. 

Canada has made remarkable progress in this respect under the stimulus 
of wartime exigencies. An increasingly large portion of the grain crops grown 
on the Prairies is being converted into live stock and live-stock products. 
Exports of hog products to the United Kingdom have been heavy for several 
years now; quite recently large commitments were announced for beef exports 
to the same destination. At the same time Canadian farmers are acquiring 
more skill in producing grades of carcasses and bacon that are acceptable in 
British markets. If improvement continues in this direction and’ no artificial 
barriers are placed in the way of shipments from Canada this important trade 
may continue after the war. 

It is then of considerable importance to determine as far as possible the 
status of live-stock industry in other countries. This is the first of a series of 
reports on this subject. It deals with the U.S.S.R. not because of their actual 
performance in the field of live-stock exports, but rather because of their very 
great potentiality. While much of what follows must of necessity be speculative, 
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it is largely based on a recent report, published in Russian by the U.S.S.R. 
Commissariat of the People of Agriculture that gives chapter and verse of Soviet 
collective live-stock industry. 


The Live Stock Industry in U.S.S.R. 


The Red armies’ magnificent accomplishments on battlefields have changed 
public opinion about Russia and Russians almost overnight. While before this 
war, it was fashion to discount those ambitious goals set for repeated five-year 
plans, the present trend is exactly to the contrary. 

For weighing the competitive possibilities of the U.S.S.R. in the field of live 
stock and its products in a dispassionate manner, the following points should be 
considered :— 


1. Present status of live-stock production and past performances; 

2. Present and possible future domestic requirements; 

3. Present skill of the population for producing quality and future 
possibilities for development. 


Status of Live-stock Production.—Live-stock production is largely in the 
hands of collective and State farms. In 1938 as high as 93-5 per cent of all 
peasant households in the U.S.8.R. were included in collective farms. Thus, 
live stock on the remaining 6-5 per cent of holdings may be safely neglected. 
Present information covering collective and State farms will be applied, there- 
fore, to the entirety of Soviet economy. 


Cattle —In 1916 according to the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
Russian Empire reported 60,280,000 head of cattle; by 1926 this number 
increased to 63,270,000; a drastic decline to 52,581,000 in 1930, and 49,255,600 
in 1935 ensued, but by 1938 the number of cattle had risen to 63,200,000 head. 
It took twelve years of effort to restore cattle numbers to their 1926 level, which 
in itself, was scarcely higher than the 1916 number. This indicates that it may 
take considerable time to restore losses incurred during the present war. 

Recent figures indicate an 11 per cent increase in cattle numbers on 
collective and state farms between January 1, 1942 and January 1, 1943 in 
unoccupied parts of the U.'S.S.R. But, in the occupied zones, only a small 
portion of the pre-war numbers of live stock remained on farms at the time of 
liberation. In many localities, only about 10 to 15 per cent of pre-war numbers 
were left and it must not be forgotten that the most productive regions of the 
Union were the ones occupied by the enemy. 


Hogs.—Better results were obtained with hogs. The 1916 Census showed 
20,900,000 head; in 1926 there was practically no change at 21,027,000, then an 
abrupt decrease to 12,183,000 in 1930, was followed by complete recovery to 
22,550,000 head in 1935 and an increase to 30,600,000 by 1988. 

However, what has been said about wartime devastations above applies to 
pigs as well. Besides, a two per cent decrease in hog numbers occurred between 
January 1, 1942 and January 1, 1943 on collective and state farms located in 
free territory. 


Domestic Requirements.—The latest comparable figures are for 1938. 


Cattle—In 1938, there was one head of cattle for every 2:7 inhabitants of 
the U.S.S.R. compared with one for every 2:0 persons in the United States, 1-4 
in Canada and 1-2 in Denmark. Inadequate as this basis of comparison may 
be, it shows that considerable expansion may still take place in the U.S.S.R. 
before there are any exportable surpluses. Of course, cattle in the United States, 
Canada and Denmark have yielded considerable export surpluses at the above 
ratios, whereas the fairly comparable ratio has not resulted in any exports from 
the U.S.S.R. This situation is due to the low productivity of Soviet live stock 
and will be dealt with later. 
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Even if domestic use of cattle products is not raised above 1938 levels, it 
may take a good many years to make good losses suffered by the war. But if 
it were desired to attain the Canadian ratio of one head of cattle per 1-4 
inhabitants, i.e. a 110 per cent increase, it would take nine years to accomplish 
this result at the rate of an 11 per cent annual increase (i.e. the rate of increase 
in 1942). In addition, the productivity and quality of Soviet cattle would have 
to improve radically. 


Hogs.—lIn 1938, there was one pig in the U.S.S.R. for every 5-6 inhabitants, 
compared with one for 2-7 in the United States, one for 2-4 in Canada and one 
for 1-3 in Denmark. This unfavourable ratio is partly explained by the exist- 
ence of large Moslem populations in the Asiatic republics. These nomadic 
people do not eat pork and largely subsist on sheep milk, goat milk and mutton. 
Thus, there is one sheep or goat for every 1-7 Soviet inhabitants compared 
with 2-4 in the United States, 3-3 in Canada and 20:2 in Denmark. These 
proportions clearly reflect the extensive character of Soviet agriculture in 
contrast with extremely intensive farming in Denmark. 

To reach the 1938 status of Canada, Soviet hog numbers would need to be 
increased about 100 per cent in quantity and very considerably in quality and 
uniformity. Instead of an increase, there was a decrease of two per cent in hog 
numbers during 1942, despite previous plans that provided for an increase. The 
1943 plan again prescribes an increase of 16-4 per cent. There is now little 
reason to believe that it materialized. But even if it did and the trend 
continued at the same rate, almost eight years would be required to bring the 
Soviet ratio of hogs per inhabitant up to Canadian levels, in sections not 
occupied by the enemy. However, most of the pigs were located in occupied 
territory and it may take as long as ten years to re-establish the hog popula- 
tion of 1938 in these sections. 

Explaining the reasons for the 1948 plan as prescribed by Soviet authorities 
for collective and state farms, the following extract throws an interesting light 
on what is likely to happen in the near future:— 


A serious obstacle that impedes the acceleration of the increase in 
cattle numbers is that a high degree of sterility has been observed in the 
sows bred on many collective farms. As a consequence, these farms fail 
from year to year to fulfil their quotas for offspring. ... The average 
number of pigs saved was only five per sow in 1942 in the Kirov and 
Vologda districts. . . . Some collective farms have suffered considerable 
losses from the poor organization of weaning and feeding practices. 

Many Soviet —, Party —, and collective organizations are not giving 
enough help to collective farmers in respect to selection and maintenance of 
live stock, as a result of which cattle numbers decreased on these collective 
farms in recent years, adversely affecting the personal quota for collective 
farmers’ use. 

The unsatisfactory work of a “large number” of state farms in the 
field of live-stock husbandry is stressed. They did not carry out their part 
in the development plan, nor did they deliver their 1942 quotas and 
permitted the loss of young stock and sterility to increase. 


The 1943 plan proposes remedies for this situation. So have plans for 
previous years. They were followed by positive results in some cases and by 
negative ones in others. 


The Quality Factor.—In order to stand on an equal footing with live stock 
and live-stock product exporting countries whose reputation has been long 
established on world markets, dependable supply, uniformity, quality and 
adequate transportation facilities are indispensable requisites. 

Replenishment of war-ravaged herds is essential for the development of a 
dependable supply. This will take years to accomplish. The establishment of 
safe, reliable and fast refrigerated transports from the Soviets to western 
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European capitals will have to wait until transportation in intervening countries 
is re-organized, although steamships might be used for shipments to such sea- 
board cities as London, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Barcelona, Marseilles and most 
Greek, Italian and Norwegian cities. 

It is especially in respect to quality and uniformity that almost insur- 
mountable difficulties will face the Soviet Union, if it should attempt to enter 
world competition prematurely. The dangers of such competition to quality 
producing export-countries are obvious. An impoverished Europe, with the 
probable exception of the United Kingdom may not be too particular about 
quality. If long term loans are denied to devastated European importing 
nations, they may prefer to buy cheap live-stock products even though they 
may be of lower quality than is available elsewhere. However, it is doubtful 
that the Soviets will press the sale of low quality products. When the U.S.S.R. 
unloaded grain on European markets in some years between the two World Wars, 
the international situation was at the root of the evil. Machines and tools were 
desperately needed and could not be obtained except for gold. One way of 
obtaining the necessary credits for this purpose was to take the bread away from 
underfed populations and undersell other exporters on European markets. With 
a better relationship existing between the Soviets and other important countries, 
including those with most financial power, it is unlikely that past experiences 
will re-occur. 

How soon will the U.S.S.R. then be able to export live-stock products of 
good quality? Certain provisions of the 1943 plan give some indication in this 
respect. Section 13 of Part I provides that:— 

It is prohibited to press high-grade stock held by breeding farms into 
military uses, nor shall collective live stock be used by the military, except 
in special cases. 

This “use by the army” means pulling loads and carts with milk cows. 

Further: Sections 16-18, Part I:— 

In order to ensure healthy offspring and to avoid abortion, rules 
concerning the feeding of pregnant animals shall be evolved; they shall 
be fed better and more varied roughage and succulent feed (better hay, 
spring straw, mangels, better ensilage), as well as the indispensable quantity 
of concentrates and mineral supplements (such as charcoal, bonemeal etc.) 
so that breeding stock should be at least in medium finish at the time of 
parturition. 


Here, we may remark that the English word “concentrate” is used in the 
original Russian text. Concentrates were unknown to Russians not very many 
years ago. 

Furthermore:— 

To ensure that young stock is more properly raised, collective farms 
are required to secure better, drier and lighter housing for calves, sows 
and ewes with their litter, and to provide young stock with good hay and 
indispensable concentrates. 


It seems that root crops are not among the feeds regularly provided for 
live stock. It is necessary to pay heavy premiums to certain collective farmers 
if they are to eke out these feeds for the live stock. Section 8, Part II of the 
Plan reads:— 

It is recommended that collective farms should set aside three to five 
hectares (about 7 to 12 acres) in the vicinity of their live-stock farms for 
raising potatoes and other root crops for pigs. “Live stock brigades” of 
these farms shall be entrusted with this work and members of these brigades 
shall receive one-third of the yield as premium upon completion of the 
plan. 
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Poultry.—The quality of poultry may be judged from Section 3, Part III 
of the Plan which requires collective farms to deliver any kind of eggs in 
staggering numbers to Government hatcheries by July 15, 1948, for hatching 
and returning chicks to them. The late date of hatching suggests that chickens 
of slow development are used, which subsist on whatever feed they can scrape 
up on stubbles, then go into molt and start laying only next summer. This is 
a rather general condition in Eastern and Southeastern Europe. But taking 
eggs for hatching from community flocks, instead of from breeding stock, 
certainly indicates that numbers, not quality, is the present aim. This is, also, 
borne out by the Plan, which provides for a 112 per cent increase in poultry 
numbers by January 1, 1944. 


Conclusions.—The above information seems to indicate that the Soviet 
Union will not ship quality products of live stock to world markets for a good 
many years to come, probably for a decade or even longer. 

At the same time the very excellent work performed by Soviet zootechnicians 
in an intelligent and effective effort to modernize live-stock breeding in the 
US.S.R. is bound to make itself felt on World markets, once problems of 
providing quantity and replenishing war depleted stocks are overcome. In the 
meantime the Soviets may be more interested in imports of valuable breeding 
animals than in trying to compete with any country. The Plan mentions that 
2,800 bulls must be provided during the second and third quarter of 1943 for 
as few as ten liberated districts. In this important trade with high-grade 
reproducers there may be a very definite place for Canadian breeders. 


PAYING OFF INDEBTEDNESS ON IRRIGATED LAND 
J. L. ANDERSON 


Reduction of Land Indebtedness in Irrigation Districts in Alberta.— 
There have been periods in the past when irrigation farmers, in common with 
many other farmers in Western Canada, were not able to meet their contracted 
financial obligations. However, the default of farmers in irrigation districts 
attracted special attention. This may have been due to a number of factors, 
including (1) the public and semi-public investment in irrigation development; 
(2) the relatively high debt per acre; (3) the concentration of indebtedness 
within relatively small areas; (4) the comparatively large number of people 
affected in a given area; (5) the more general occurrence of default in the 
irrigation areas; and (6) widespread skepticism as to the practicability of 
irrigation farming in Alberta. 

The Eastern Irrigation District is the largest project, under single manage- 
ment in Southern Alberta. Irrigation works were constructed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, beginning in 1910 and colonization of the district was carried 
on simultaneously. In 1935 the Company transferred its entire interest in the 
project to the people of the District, through a board which was set up to 
administer the project. At this time new land contracts were issued, the pur- 
chase price being reduced to an amount which it was expected the farmers would 
be able to pay over a period of years. There was a blanket reduction in real 
estate indebtedness; but most of the farmers reassumed a considerable land debt. 

Throughout the District soil and climatic conditions are quite similar. 
However, the whole project consists of a number of sub-districts, the distances 
between these being determined by the contours of the land and the ease with 
which water can be distributed. Although the type of farming varies somewhat 
between sub-districts there is no local market for intensive crops yielding a high 
value per acre, such as sugar beet or canning factory crops. 

There are over 1,500 farms in all sub-districts in the Eastern Irrigation 
District. From a representative sample of farms it was found that there was a 
reduction in land indebtedness, or agreements of sale, of 30-2 per cent between 
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December 31, 1937, and December 31, 1943. The largest reduction occurred in 
1943, when indebtedness was reduced by 15:2 per cent. 

In the Taber District, where sugar beets and canning crops provide the 
major sources of farm income, the records of some 63 land contracts showed a 
reduction in indebtedness of approximately 58 per cent,! between 1937 and 1943. 
It is believed that the debt reduction on these contracts is representative of the 
District as a whole. 

Table 2 provides a comparison of the reduction in indebtedness on agree- 
ments for sale in the Eastern and Taber Districts. 


TABLE 2.— REDUCTION OF INDEBTEDNESS REPRESENTED BY AGREEMENTS OF SALE IN THE TABER AND 
Eastern IrriGation Districts, By YEARS 














Number ee gn Reduction in per cent of 
we, of con- ecember 31 age oO preceding year 
District tracts in ——————— total re- 
sample 1937 1943 duction | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
No. $ $ % % % % % % % 
Eastern Irrigation 
ISLC Gta kues ae 230 209,396 | 146, 234 30-2; 5&9) 3-4) 1:57) 2-0) 6-0 | 15-2 
MP ADOT eset at kas es 63 94, 295 39, 665 57-9 | 4-4] 10-4] 14-0 | 11-2 | 19-2} 20-1 





Reduction of Land Indebtedness in Type-of-Farming Areas in the 
Eastern Irrigation Disirict.—The comparison between the Eastern and Taber 
Districts suggests a significant relation between type of farming and the rate of 
reduction in farm debts. As already indicated, the Eastern Irrigation District 
consists of a number of sub-districts in which soil and climate are similar. How- 
ever, appreciable local differences in type of farming occur. 


The sample of land contracts in the Eastern Irrigation District was selected 
by sub-districts to represent more or less distinct types of farming and at the 
same time to provide a cross-section of the entire District.2 These type-of- 
farming areas will be referred to as: A, (Live Stock) ; B, (Mixed with emphasis 
on Vegetable Crops, Seed Production and Feeders); ©, (Mixed General); D, 
(Grain). The reduction in amounts owing between 1938 and 1943 are shown 
in table 3. 





TasLe 3.—ReEDUCTION or INDEBTEDNESS REPRESENTED BY AGREEMENTS oF SALE IN THE EASTERN 
IRRIGATION District By AREAS AND YEARS 











Number Amount owing Percent- Reduction as per cent of amount owing, 
Fess of con- December 31 age of December 31, 1937 
tracts in |——————_____—___| total re- 
sample 1937 1943 duction 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
No $ $ % % % % % % % 

se ae 58 47,912 28, 995 39-5 3-9 4-3 5-1 5-6 8-3 19-8 
i 50 46,105 28,742 Byars 6-3 3°7 0-8 3:0 14-3 16-1 
Cee, a: 67 64, 034 50, 300 21-4 6-1 2-1 0-4 0-0 0-9 13-4 
Leen ee 55 51,345 38, 195 25-5 7:0 3°9 0-7 0-3 3°3 13-0 


1 Special tabulation, Taber Irrigation District records, courtesy Secretary-Manager, Taber 
Irrigation District. 

* For the purpose of studying the trend in land indebtedness the sampling was done by 
“ditch-rider districts’. A ditch-rider district is an area served by one official whose duty it is to 
see that water is delivered to the farms under contract and to provide other services connected 
with water delivery. The ditch-rider district most representative of a type of farming was 
selected, and information on all land contracts in force as of December 31, 1937, was used in 
the calculation. 
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Reduction of debt in area A has progressed steadily since 1937, even during 
the years when payments could be deferred.t_ The total reduction of 39-5 per 
cent is substantially greater than the estimated provincial average of 30 per 
cent, and indicates the relative advantage of this type of farming over the past 
six years. The reduction of 37-7 per cent in Area B also exceeds the provincial 
average. However, the high percentage in 1942 (14-3 per cent) was largely 
due to four contracts where the farms had exceptionally high returns from seed 
crops. If only current payments had been made on these four contracts, the 
total six-year payment would have been reduced by about 10 per cent, and the 
reduction in debt for the area would have been less than the estimated provincial 
average. The reductions of 21:4 per cent and 25-5 per cent in Areas C and D 
are less than the provincial average, and vary considerably less than the averages 
for the areas of live stock and seed production. 


Conclusions.—It is apparent that farmers generally have been using their 
increased incomes to reduce their farm debts and thus to obtain a greater degree 
of financial independence. In this regard the record of farmers in irrigation 
districts is similar to that of farmers in other parts of the Province of Alberta. 
However, the rapidity with which indebtedness has been reduced is associated 
with the type-of-farming. Among irrigated farms, progress in liquidating land 
debts has been most rapid in districts producing beets and canning crops, and in 
areas of live stock production. 


WARTIME AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS IN TWO OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS? 


F. Suerrin, H. K. Lecxiz, J. N. Lewis 


The war has resulted in many changes in the agricultural economies of 
many of the United Nations. In the Soviet Union, because of the invasion and 
loss of rich agricultural land, the Russians had to expand agricultural production 
in the interior. In the United Kingdom, because of a loss of supply and 
shipping difficulties, agricultural production was stepped up. ‘The following 
briefly outlines in part the agricultural policies and some of the results. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


In the Soviet Union, the Nazis over-ran some of the most fertile lands in 
European Russia. They occupied all of the Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
invaded the Caucasus. These rich farmlands produced not only enough food 
for their own population, but had a surplus for export to other parts of Russia. 

Altogether, the invaded regions accounted for about 40 per cent of the 
Russian pre-war crop area. The loss was greater in the case of some individual 
crops. The invaded regions had 35 to 40 per cent of the wheat acreage, 
including most of the high-yielding winter wheat; about 40 per cent of the rye 
area; 60 per cent of the barley; over 80 per cent of the sugarbeets, and more 
than half of the sunflower seed area—the most important Russian oil seed crop. 

Confronted with a critical food situation, the Soviet Government combined 
every effort to expand production in the uninvaded areas. There were, however, 
several obstacles to such a program, namely shortages in farm labour, equipment 
and supplies. 

The Soviet Union had a real manpower problem to tackle. Local authorities 
were given the power to draft all available town and country workers for the 
farms and machine tractor stations. Men from 14 to 55 and women from 14 to 


1 During the years 1939, 1940 and 1941 when the price of wheat at points within the Eastern 
Irrigation District was below 50 cents a bushel, annual payments were deferred with no 
additional charge to purchasers. Many contract holders took advantage of this privilege. 

5 2 Much of this material was presented by the authors in a radio broadcast over C.B.C. on 
une 19, 1944. 
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50 years of age came under this order. Farm work was arranged for students 
and school children during their summer vacation. Soviet farmers were required 
to put in more work days than usual on collective farms, particularly in the 
busy season. During the past two years, over 700,000 Russian women learned 
to run tractors and combines. 

The farm machinery situation was made more acute because farm machinery 
factories were switched to war production, and many were destroyed by the 
invading Nazis or dismantled by retreating Soviet forces. This meant farmers 
in the Soviet Union had to make fuller use of every bit of remaining equipment. 
To-day, every Soviet tractor must pull a full load. Combines and binders have 
to operate at least 16 hours a day. Threshing must start not later than 5 days 
after cutting has begun, and threshing machines keep going at least 20 hours a 
day—for they allow just so many working days for harvesting each crop. 

Their collective farms, state farms and machine and tractor stations each 
have a detailed plan of work showing exactly how they would use their labour 
and machinery, even to the gleaning and raking of harvest fields so that not a 
stalk would be wasted. 

During the first two years of war there had been in the Soviet Union a 
maximum extension of farming in the rear areas, especially in the East, in the 
Urals, and in the Volga Region. Altogether some 20 million acres of virgin soil 
was brought under the plough in the East. 

The war has resulted in the reorganization of agriculture in many regions. 
New crops were introduced in regions where they had not been grown before, 
such as sugarbeets. This crop was especially heavily concentrated in the invaded 
regions of Central and Southern Russia. Now sugarbeets are grown in Central 
Asia. 

Uzbekistan, in Central Asia, was always the main cotton base of the 
U.S.S.R., and grain was sent there from the European part of the country. 
During the war the collective farms of Uzbekistan maintained the acreage under 
cotton, while increasing the acreage under grain to 800,000 hectares (about 2 
million acres), thus meeting the Republic’s demand for grain products. 

During the war, Siberia, the Urals and Kazakhstan have become major 
sources of grain supplies for the Red Army and the civilian population. These 
regions have also increased the area sown to sugarbeets and oil yielding plants, 
in order to make up for the temporary loss of oils in regions in the southern part 
of the USS.R. 

In view of the severe shortage of food, the city population has been encour- 
aged to plant individual victory gardens in which potatoes and vegetables are 
grown. In 1943 over 11-6 million city workers and employees had vegetable 
gardens compared to 5 million in 1942. The area planted increased from 
1,250,000 acres to 1,900,000 acres. 


Rehabilitation.—Restoration goes hand in hand with liberation. The Soviet 
Union is already “unscorching” her earth in the Ukraine. As the German 
armies have been rolled backwards the farmers have returned, the machinery 
has followed close in the wake of the Red Army, and the seeds have been sent 
from other parts of the country. 

But a formidable agricultural problem has been posed by the recovery 
of most of the areas occupied by the Germans. Conditions no doubt vary in 
different sections, depending upon the length of enemy occupation and speed of 
the subsequent withdrawal. Both Russian and German reports agree on the 
fact of tremendous destruction in the rural areas. The Nazis slaughtered live 
stock, destroyed homes, farm buildings, power stations, cut down orchards to 
the very roots, and filled many of the wells with sand. 

In the decree dated August 21, 1948, the Council of the People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R. and the Central Committee of the Communist Party, there was 
a list of the various steps that should be taken as the enemy evacuated province 
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after province. This decree provided an outline of the measures to be taken by 
the Government, both Federal and local, and the inhabitants themselves of the 
areas named (Kalinin, Smolensk, Kursk, Orel, Voronezh, Rostov and Stalingrad, 
and Krasnodar and Stayapol territories—a total of 272,150 square miles), in 
close co-operation, to restore the homes and. buildings that had been destroyed, 
build up again the live-stock population of the farms, and finally carry out 
farming operations and fall planting of winter crops on the land that could be 
tilled with the facilities available. 
The following list outlines some of the steps that were taken:— 


1. Return to the collective farms of live stock evacuated to the Hast. 

2. Relief in seed for farms for the fall planting in 1943. 

3. Restoration of machine-tractor stations and maehine-tractor repair 
shops. 

4. Assistance in the restoration and building of dwellings for farmers. 


The Government provided seed grain and also undertook to bring back 
large quantities of tractors, ploughs, seeders, combines and other tools from the 
districts to which they had been evacuated. The skilled working personnel of 
the collective farms who had been evacuated were all to be returned to their 
home districts at Government expense, and in addition, newly graduated 
agricultural specialists were to be assigned as needed. 

In the report published February 5, 1944, entitled “The Execution of the 
Decree of August 21, 1943”, a high degree of success was indicated. 

By June 1, 1944, collective farmers of the Ukraine had accomplished 95 
per cent of their spring sowing plan. In the Dniepropetrovsk Region sowing 
exceeded the plan by 270,000 acres and in the Zaporozhye Region by 100,000 
acres. 

Roughly for the country as a whole, by June 1, 1944, 8,750,000 acres more 
have been sown than in the same period in 1948, and of this excess over 
5,000,000 acres are in grain crops. This also includes the work of the regions 
liberated from German occupation. 

Sowing of the most important industrial crops is also progressing at a faster 
pace than last year. Cotton planting is completed; almost twice as much 
sugarbeet has been sown; sunflower sowing was well ahead of last year, with an 
area more than twice as large sown to date; the plan for rubber-bearing kok- 
sagyz was fulfilled. 


The United Kingdom 


The wartime food policy of Britain is designed to adequately feed the 
people and conserve shipping. The program included the following points:— 


(1) The British diet to be made simpler and plainer. 

(2) The cultivated area to be increased with production priority given to 
crops for direct human use such as cereal grains, potatoes, sugarbeets 
and vegetables. 

(3) Milk to be given first place in the output of animal products, followed 
by beef and mutton. 

(4) a i poultry production to be severely curtailed to conserve feed- 
stulls. 

(5) Farmers to be assisted in the production job by assurance of essential 
supplies, by provision for farm labour, by technical advice and 
remunerative prices. 


To get this program underway without losing time the British Minister of 
Agriculture was given almost dictatorial powers, but to get farmers co-operating 
a good deal of authority was delegated to local groups. Agricultural Executive 
Committees were set up in each of the 62 counties of England and Wales, 
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manned for the most part by farmers of recognized ability and experience, and 
assisted by technical agriculturists. The County Committees then proceeded to 
select local farmers to sit on District Committees to carry the program closer 
to the actual production units—the individual farms. Over 4,000 persons serve 
on these local committees. 

The main job of the County Agricultural Executive Committees is to speed 
up production. They have the right to look over any farm in their county and 
direct the farmer to plough up grassland or to carry out any other instructions 
which the Committee thinks will improve his production. 

To enable the Committees to operate more intelligently, a Farm Survey 
was conducted. A preliminary survey was carried out in 1940, followed by a 
more elaborate one begun in 1941 and completed in 1942. On the basis of the 
very complete information provided, the County Committee know which farmers 
need the most assistance and advice (Class C), those who need some assistance 
(Class B) and those who can be left pretty much on their own (Class A). The 
idea is to get as many farmers as possible to do a first class job with the 
necessary help and supervision. Of course, if a farmer either can’t or won’t 
bring his farm up to at least the minimum standard, the County Committee 
has to step in. Some farmers have been fined or imprisoned and a few replaced 
on their farms for the duration, but on the whole there has been excellent 
co-operation and in some countries practically no compulsion at all has been 
necessary. | 

The “ploughing-up” campaign in Britain, which was already underway 
when war broke out has been eminently successful. Encouraged by ploughing 
subsidies and with the help of modern tractors much grassland has been brought 
back into cultivation. By 1948, it is estimated, ploughed land had increased 
by about 6,000,000 acres or 34 per cent since 1939. In 1944, compared with 
1939, wheat acreage had increased: by 78 per cent, oats by 61 per cent, potatoes 
by 109 per cent and tillage by 69 per cent. At the same time, by extensive 
national drainage schemes and other means, a good deal of otherwise waste land 
has been reclaimed and brought into useful production. This has counter- 
balanced an extensive loss of agricultural land for military and industrial 
purposes. | 

One of the most remarkable changes in British agriculture during the war 
has been the rapid shift to machine farming. There were already 55,000 tractors 
in Britain by 1939, but the number has now tripled. Combines, too, have also 
been put to work. The government has taken an active part in assisting farmers 
to secure farm machinery and an Agricultural Development Board and a 
National Institute of Agricultural Machinery have been set up to aid in 
developing, testing and standardizing new types of agricultural machines. 

As in other countries of the United Nations, the farm labour situation in 
Britain has presented one of the more difficult production problems. Early in 
the war many experienced British farm hands went into the armed forces or 
war industries, but still production has gone on. More machines has been one 
answer, but other measures have been taken to meet the emergency. These 
include: — 


(1) The introduction of minimum wages for farm workers. 

(2) The “Undertakings Order” making it illegal to employ farm workers 
or coal miners in other industries without permission from the Ministry 
of Labour. 

- (3) The transfer of older men from non-essential industries to agriculture 
to replace younger farm workers selected for the Armed Services. 
(Since early in 1942 District Manpower Boards have been empowered 
to defer essential farm workers from military service.) 

(4) Organization of the Women’s Land Army, the Emergency and Corps 
and the Voluntary Land Clubs. 
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(5) The setting up of mobile labour gangs and pools with the provision of 
special hostels. 

(6) Special harvest leave for members of the Armed Forces and the use 
of war prisoners. 


Urban people in Britain have also been encouraged to produce more 
vegetables under the “Dig for Victory” Campaign. In 1943 it was estimated 
there were 1,675,000 plots being cultivated on allotments, compared with about 
930,000 before the war, while at the same time private vegetable gardens 
increased from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

Valuable service in Britain’s wartime food program has been rendered by 
research men and trained agriculturists. The Agricultural Research Council 
has since 1941 been given increased grants to assist in promoting agricultural 
research, and in June, 1941, the Agricultural Improvement Council was estab- 
lished with the object of making results of agricultural research available to 
farmers as quickly as possible. 

Has British agriculture succeeded in its wartime objectives? Certainly it 
can be said that by stepping up total food production by about 70 per cent, 
British farmers have ensured an adequate diet for the people and at the same 
time have conserved precious shipping for weapons of war. The National Milk 
Scheme has been instrumental in improving the diets of thousands of poorer 
families. The land resources of the nation which had been neglected for two 
decades, have been improved and extended. Increased use of farm machinery 
has added 2,000,000 h.p. to the land and made British farms the most highly 
mechanized in Europe. 


NOTES 


On June 21, 1944, the United States Department of Agriculture in a press 
release indicated the principles of guidance for establishment of veterans and 
others on farms following the war. This was originally released by the Inter- 
bureau Committee on Post-War Programs. Basing the statement chiefly on 
the study of experiences in the United States after the last war, and during the 
last decade in helping farmers to get established on the land under conditions 
that promote efficient and effective utilization of resources, the Interbureau 
Committee pointed to favourable opportunities in farming but added a word of 
warning to those inexperienced in the field. It referred to the need of actual 
farm experience. 


Under special arrangements effective July 7, temporarily suspending certain 
crossing formalities, Canadian threshing outfits will help harvest the Western 
Great Plains grain crops while American machines and crews will go to the 
Prairie Provinces. Canadian threshing outfits may remain in the United States 
until September 15. United States machines and crews may enter Canada when 
their services are required but may not remain longer than December 31, 1944. 
In their announcement of the plan, the governments of both countries point out 
that a similar arrangement will be in operation for each wartime grain harvest 
season. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Although industrial and business activity in Canada has tapered off some- 
what after a sustained period of wartime increase, most of the economic 
indexes showed a higher average during the first eight months of this year 
than in the same period of 1943. The index of the physical volume of business 
showed some recession in the four months April through July, but in August 
this tendency was checked and the index remained approximately unchanged 
from the previous month. The general wholesale price index has shown only 
fractional changes during 1944, although the index for Canadian farm products 
in August was 6-0 points lower than in January. 

Over the period from January to August, 1944, the physical volume of busi- 
ness index averaged 3-0 per cent higher than in the same months of 1943. At 
the same time the average index of wholesale prices increased by 3-7 per cent, 
and bank deposit liabilities increased by 17:5 per cent. The value of export 
trade increased substantially, but the employment index over the first eight 
months averaged 181-9, or slightly lower than the average of 182-0 for the 
same months in 1943. 


Prices.—The general wholesale price index for September was 102:3 com- 
pared with 102-3 in August and 101-1 in September a year ago. The index 
of Canadian farm products in September was 101-0 whereas in August it 
was 101-2 and 97-9 in September, 1943. Field products in September stood 
at 91:0 and animal products 117°8. 

Commodity distribution has continued at a high level. During the first 
seven months of 1944, wholesale sales recorded an increase of 12 per cent and 
retail sales 7-4 per cent. 

The cost-of-living index, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, stood at 118-8 on September 1, 1944, compared with 118-9 on 
August 1 and 119-4 on September 1 last year. The fractional decrease in 
August was mainly attributable to seasonally lower prices for potatoes and 

fresh vegetables which caused the food index to fall from 1381-5 to 131-2, 
| despite slight price gains for eggs and butter. Other component indexes 
including rentals (111-9); fuel and light (108-7); clothing (121-5); and mis- 
cellaneous items (109-0) remained unchanged from the previous month. 

Business Activity—During the first eight months of 1944 the physical 
volume of business index averaged 240-2 compared with 232-9 last year. A 
downward trend in this index commenced after the record high point of 248-8 
was reached last December, but after several months of continuous recession, 
the index showed little change during August, 1944, compared with the average 
of 232-2 in July: During the January-August period, the index of mineral 
production averaged 239-9 as against 242-8 in 1943, with gold mint receipts 
and coal production declining. The manufacturing index at 296-0 showed an 
increase of nearly 3 per cent. Meat packing establishments handled a paconthrre,,... 
volume of live stock, particularly hogs and cattle. Cheese productiopefecorded) «py, 
a gain of 12-7 per cent, but this was counter-balanced by a declyie of about alt: 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 














Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1935-39 =100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial] Indus- 





All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of}  pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 











(5) (6) 
1913. 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79:7 AUER Tab PRUE Pet s  R) U lt ea 54-9 
1914. 65-5 70-2 65-4 78°3 80:0 PAE UNM BAe wi aNG Ceol foie ARS BG te 55-6 
1915. 70:4 77-9 76-9 79°5 81-6 BOs Vanio wekuaielndotee wate euiets 56-0 
1916. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 O3'= Gina ae eeceal te chuisia kate 59-9 
1917. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 1a BS BE WP ase on hore en larch Sian a 0 68-7 
1918. 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118:3 TSA 4 AO oe ee Rares ala ee 80-7 
1919.. 134-0 146-7 142:6 153-5 130.0 143-0 62-3 56-0 94-8 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 65-9 59-7 112-7 
1921. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132:5 139-5 58-1 51-6 102-7 
1922. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 69-1 65-7 95-9 
1923... 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 UPA. 127-9 74-7 71-6 98-6 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 73°9 70-4 99-8 
1925... 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 79-4 76:7 98-8 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121:8 120-9 87-3 85°5 99-4 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 92-7 ¢0-3 101-5 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92:6 114-3 120-5 118-3 102-4 100-7 102-7 
{929.. 05-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 120-7 1i7-4 109-6 108-9 104-5 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 95:6 92-3 105-2 
1931.. 72:1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109:1 103-7 81-7 77°3 101-7 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-4 60-7 99-9 97-7 68-°7 63-2 94-5 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 54:8 59-7 94:4 95-7 69-6 65-6 89-6 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 82-2 80-0 90-5 
1935.. 72:1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 89-4 88-5 93-1 
1936.. 74-6 69-4 65°38 75-3 98-1 98-3 98-0 97-8 94-8 
1937. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 107-2 108-4 101-8 
1938. 78°6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102.2 101-9 98-6 98-0 104-9 
1939.. 75°4 64-3 54°2 81-2 101-4 99-4 106-9 107-4 105-7 
1940.. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85:2 105-6 108: 6 124-3 132-4 109-4 
1941.. 89-9 71:2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 165-0 177-5 120-3 
1942.. 95-6 82-5 66:5 109-2 116-8 119-2 202-2 228-0 129-6 
1943.. 99-9 95-9 81:6 119-9 118-4 121°5 235-9 273-0 139-5 
1943 
June... 99-5 94-4 79-4 119-4 TIS 5 0) ee eee eta 232-4 PG fey Ay US 9 Rate ae 
July 100-1 96-4 82-6 119-4 118 Be aia NEO! 236-3 DTG Di ie ate te lols 
Aug 100:4 97-5 84-9 118-6 119-2 121-9 241-0 BIO Gl A cceua ees 
Sept 101-2 97-9 86-1 117-6 119s 4 eee eae 236-7 yoo ES! ida DA! 2 SE oy 
Oct 101-9 103-6 90-8 125-0 UY We Soe A ea 239-5 PAS EG HUW Dry Blin ie 
Nov 102-4 104-2 91-3 125-7 [19 240) | eee pumee. 242-9 O82) ty NIRV) ee tee 
Dec 102-5 104-6 91-7 126-1 LT OR Le epee tecrasee 4 248-8 2S2+O. da wea daeetes 
1944 

UAt oe te 102-5 104-0 92-1 123-8 nT ALAN ge aon bar atae 247-0 Pag YS UD LAD aR ae 
Feb. 102-7 104:3 92-5 124-1 LIS: ONa eet mee 241-6 QOS Tel abe tiete arerere 
Mar. 103-0 104-5 93-0 123-7 TIS OUR A tae ee. 247-8 PPA (hay Panett fdrdegeer 
April 102-9 104-0 92-4 123-4 5 Og a eat 239-5 24 OS ORY Aha meumenrs 
May 102-5 101-8 91-2 119-6 A A Pr ae la be 236-0 40% So ea le ead SI 
June 102-5 102-0 91-1 120-2 119-0 238-8 2065S Aer errors 
July 102-5 102-0 91-8 119-0 tO Oise eras 232°2 2625 Ewes era. 
Aug 102-3 101-2 91-2 117-9 T1839) ere saa etcs 233-1 2650 iil cemersrars te srs 
Sept 102-3 101-0 91-0 117-8 LVR oe ee Sa A Ran Seat YUMA AE aS at beth e Nera etal ot 

1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 

1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 

and Farm Family Living Costs Mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 


of Business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
8. Department of Labour, Labour Garette. December 1943. 
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5:5 per cent in creamery butter output. The construction industry in the first 
eight months of this year recorded a substantial advance over the same period 
of 1943. The value of construction contracts awarded increased by 47:0 per 
cent, while building permits showed an increase of 61 per cent. 

Trade, both internal and external, has been at comparatively high levels in 
Canada in 1944. The indexes of wholesale and retail sales during the first seven 
months recorded increases of 12-0 per cent and 7:4 per cent respectively during 
the first seven months over the same period of 1943. At the same time export 
trade volume increased by 28-6 per cent, from $1,595 millions to $2,050 millions. 
Imports also showed an increase of minor proportions, and the active trade 
balance was 21-8 per cent higher than in 1943. 

The employment index at August 1, 1944, stood at 184-6 which was a little 
higher than at July 1, but lower than the index of 185-9 at August 1, 1943. The 
average of this index for the first seven months shows only a slight change 
from a year ago. 


Live Stock Production.—The June 1 survey of numbers of live stock on 
farms revealed that in comparison with the same date a year ago, numbers of 
cattle, sheep and poultry recorded substantial increases, while decreases were 
shown in the case of hogs and horses. Numbers of cattle were 7 per cent greater 
than at June 1, 1943, and are the highest on record. Numbers of sheep were 8 
per cent greater than a year ago, while numbers of hens and chickens had 
increased by 16 per cent. 

Slaughterings of live stock at inspected establishments in Canada up to 
the end of September, were higher for all classes of live stock. For hogs the 
total was 6,559,851 compared with 4,683,327 a year ago or an increase of 40 per 
cent; for cattle the total for 1944 was 907,732 compared with 718,560 in 1943 
or an increase of 26 per cent. In the case of calves the increase this year was 
11 per cent and for sheep and lambs 18 per cent. Thus, total meat production in 
Canada in 1944 will exceed all previous records. By the end of the year it is 
probable that export purchases by the Meat Board to United Kingdom account 
eat to nearly 700,000,000 pounds of bacon and about 100,000,000 pounds of 

eef. 

Dairy and Poultry Products.—Buitter production in September showed a 
decline, the total being 30,900,000 pounds or 7 per cent less than in September, 
1943. For the nine months of the year, production shows a decrease of 14 
million pounds, or 5-5 per cent. | 

Cheese production in September also registered a seasonal decline, the total 
being 22,800,000 pounds or 2-8 per cent less than in September, 1943. For the 
year to date, however, cheese production shows an increase of 13,000,000 pounds, 
or 10 per cent. 

For the first 9 months, production of concentrated milk products is 2°5 
per cent greater than a year ago, while ice cream production shows an increase 
of 500,000 gallons. 

Poultry flocks in Canada are producing by far the largest volume of. eggs 
on record this year, and deliveries of eggs for export in powdered form 
to the Special Products Board have been approximately double any previous 
year. Drying plants have been working to capacity to process these eggs, and 
large quantities of frozen egg melange have accumulated in cold storages. Pro- 
duction of dressed poultry has been at high levels, and considerable quantities 
are being released for export. 

Crops.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics on September 26 issued the 
last of the 1944 series of sixteen telegraphic reports on crop conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces. At that date virtually all of the threshing was completed 
in the southernmost areas, but considerable delays were being encountered in 
the northerly areas. All in all the harvesting conditions in the 1944 season have 
been much less favourable than in 1943, and continued wet weather in Western 
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Canada resulted not only in delays but also in a lowering of grade. In Eastern 
Canada, however, hot, dry weather was general at harvest, and threshing was 
completed at a comparatively early date. In general, although the 1944 grain 
crops will not by any means equal the bumper 1942 harvest, the out-turn will be 
reasonably satisfactory, and Eastern Canada particularly will be much better 
supplied with feed grains than a year ago. The 1944 wheat crop in Western 
Canada was estimated officially at 447,700,000 bushels, which is considerably 
greater than the 1943 crop of 293,700,000 bushels, but substantially lower than 
the record 1942 crop. 

The first estimate of late sown crops which was released on October 11 
shows the following expected total production for various crops, with the corre- 
sponding 1943 figure in brackets: potatoes, 47,540,000 cwt. (43,541,000 cwt.); 
sugar beets 608,000 tons (473,300 tons) ; grain corn 12,390,000 bushels (7,775,000 
bushels) ; dried beans 1,431,000 bushels (1,407,000 bushels) ; dried peas 1,488,000 
bushels (1,562,000 bushels). 

Fruit crops in 1944 were mostly better than in 1943. This was particularly 
so in the case of apples and peaches, the latter crop being three times as large as 
last year, and the former about one-fifth larger. 

Manpower.—The problem of seasonal harvest labour was again acute this 
year, but National Selective Service utilized various plans to assist farmers in 
finding extra help including harvest excursions, summer work for school children 
and vacationers, prisoner of war work camps, ete. As a result of the combined 
efforts of Dominion, Provincial and local authorities, as well as individual initia- 
tive by farmers themselves, 1944 crops were on the whole safely garnered without 
undue loss from lack of manpower. 

Labour problems have also been acute in the food processing industries, 
particularly packing plants and cold storage warehouses. Although the actual 
number of packing house workers has been fairly well maintained, a good deal 
of skilled personnel has been lost, and has been replaced by unskilled workers, 
both male and female. This has resulted in lowered efficiency and decreased out- 
put per worker. Delays which have been experienced in harvesting operations in 
Western Canada have also meant that extra seasonal farm help normally 
employed by the packing industry in the fall has not been available at such an 
early date this year. 

Exports.—Frequent references are made to the position of Canada as an 
exporter of agricultural products. It is interesting, therefore, to examine the 
percentage of production of major agricultural products exported in the period 
1935-1942. These data have now been made available by the Agricultural Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. As might be expected, some variation in the 
percentage exported occurs from year to year over this period. In 1939 only 
36°88 per cent of the production of wheat was exported, but the percentage 
was 96:04 in 1936. In 1941 71-04 per cent was shipped to other countries. In 
1942, 9:20 per cent of the production of oats was exported. This was the 
highest figure for any of the years. In 1941 only 1-85 per cent of barley 
production was exported whereas in 1936, 24-18 per cent was shipped out of 
the country. In 1935, 19-10, per cent of the hay production was exported but 
by 1941, this figure had risen to 38-06 and it was 34-81 per cent in 1942. Eggs 
have become a major export product; in 1936 we exported 0-51 per cent of our 
production but in 1942, 9-65 per cent was shipped to other countries. Exports 
of apples have slumped since the war. In 1936, 61-90 per cent was exported 
whereas in 1940 only 14-70 per cent was sold outside Canada and in 1942 the 
percentage was 15:90. In 1938 we exported 39-01 per cent. of tobacco produc- 
tion. This trade fell to 6-23 per cent in 1940 but in 1942 it was 17-50. Back 
in 1936 we exported 57-88 per cent of wool production and the low point of 
wool exports was 1942 when only 2-18 per cent was sold abroad. Exports of 
cattle have been more uniform than many other products. The high point in 
the period under discussion was 1936 when 17-99 pe rcent was shipped abroad. 
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WARTIME POLICIES: FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
BE. P. Reiw 


Dominion Government policy respecting production and marketing of fruits 
and vegetables in wartime has been developed and administered principally in 
the Department of Agriculture and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
Department of Agriculture’s role has been that of sustaining branches of the 
industry drastically affected by the war, ensuring needed production, and nego- 
tiating and fulfilling contracts for shipments to the United Kingdom and other 
allied governments. A number of boards have performed these functions. The 
Prices Board has been responsible for price control and supply at the consumer 
and trade level. This necessitated its appropriate administrators studying the 
processing industries and recommending action concerning them, whether in the 
form of subsidy or otherwise. 


Agricultural Supplies Board 


Apple Assistance.—The agricultural product which earliest received subsidy 
or Government price support was apples. Production in Nova Scotia was organ- 
ized previous to the war mainly to supply the export market, particularly that 
provided by the United Kingdom. Pre-war exports from British Columbia aver- 
aged 50 per cent of the crop. Apples had little claim on cargo space in the 
convoyed shippings which the war necessitated. Action followed promptly after 
a conference of interested parties in September 1939. As regards the Nova 
Scotia industry, 80 per cent or more of the product of which was customarily 
exported, the Dominion Government offered assistance to the growers in arrang- 
ing exports under war conditions and guaranteed manufacturers of apple products 
against loss .on their purchase of 34 selected varieties ordinarily exported. The 
limit of the guarantee was 14 million barrels and the prices assured to growers 
were 65 per cent of the average ‘3-year net return for the selected varieties. 
The Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board was empowered under the War Mea- 
sures Act to control apple marketing in that province. 

Assistance to British Columbia consisted of Government purchase of apples 
for distribution to Prairie drought victims and a guarantee against loss in export-. 
ing to an amount of $425,000. Assistance was also offered to Ontario exporters, 
but only small payments had to be made. The various agreements were drawn 
up in the name of the Minister, but the Agricultural Supplies Committee, as it 
was then called, was the body which chiefly made the arrangements and admin- 
istered the schemes. An important arrangement for all producing areas was the 
zoning of sales within Canada, the boundaries being revised from time to time 
during the season. 

Assistance for British Columbia apple growers amounted to only $220,000, 
as exports were greater than anticipated. The Nova Scotia scheme led to agree- 
ments with 11 processors in that province, who canned or dehydrated 1,224,795 
barrels, mainly of grades much superior to those usually processed in pre-war 
years. The cost to the Government was about $34 million. On May 15, 1940, the 
Government assumed ownership of processed stocks, from which sales of about 
$1 million had already been made, and the balance was estimated to be worth 
$1-4 million. Considerable quantities of these canned and evaporated apples 
were donated to the Canadian Red Cross and the British Ministry of Food. 

In each subsequent year to date agreements have been made with the apple 
marketing boards in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Both boards have 
been vested with the necessary power to regulate the marketing of the com- 
mercial crops of their province. These agreements have continued to be based 
on (1) the need for stabilization of the growers’ economic condition whilst over- 
seas shipping conditions have been disrupted, (2) the desirability of preventing 
ereat disturbance of apple markets within Canada, and (3) the fact that only 
by such assistance could the tree population and quality of orchards be main- 
tained to meet post-war demand for Canadian apples. Government payments 
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on account of assistance to the industry have totalled about $9-8 million for the 
five seasons of the war, and of this amount less than $8,000 was paid in Ontario, 
$1-3 million in British Columbia and about $8-°5 million in Nova Scotia. The 
sense in which these were disbursements for the benefit of the entire apple grow- 
ing industry can be understood if it is kept in mind that Nova Scotia apples by 
the millions of barrels would have been dumped on central Canadian markets for 
whatever they would bring if the dehydration and export programs had not been 
arranged with the Government. To a lesser degree the same thing is true for 
British Columbia. 

The British Columbia industry is largely out of the class of war casualties 
and disbursements by the Government to implement the agreement declined in 
1943-44 to $55,000 after having been over $600,000 in 1940-41. A chief concern 
henceforth is not subsidy obtainable, but powers assigned annually under the 
War Measures Act to the British Columbia Tree Fruit Board. The current 
agreement was authorized in September and somewhat according to an estab- 
lished pattern, it provides for price support to net an average return on the first 
million boxes sold in Western Canada of $1.40, $1.30 and $1 per box respectively 
for wrapped, unwrapped and bulk apples. By a total limitation of $250,000 in 
the authorized disbursement, an average loss of no greater than 25 cents a box 
will be recognized by the Government. Some money will evidently be paid 
under this clause, as prices of some early varieties have been well under $1 
per packed box. 

In 1943 Nova Scotia evaporated apples were subsidized instead of being 
purchased as in earlier schemes. For the first 10 million pounds, 16 cents per 
pound was paid, and for any part of a further 6 million pounds, 10 cents per 
pound was paid. The Nova Scotia Board could count on these receipts in addi- 
tion to the ceiling price of 13 cents per pound on both export and domestic fresh 
sales. As in the case of British Columbia sales, export and domestic fresh sales 
were considerably more remunerative in 1943 than in earlier war years. Pro- 
vision for assistance on the current Nova Scotia crop has been devised in the 
knowledge that the ceiling price on evaporated apples was being increased from 
13 to 20 cents a pound. The subsidy of 9 cents will permit gross returns to the 
Nova Scotia Board of 29 cents a pound on the product of 1,100,000 barrels. As 
many as 650,000 barrels of these may be purchased for shipment to Britain. 

Wartime Gardens.—The wartime garden movement had been reviewed 
from time to time by the Supplies Board since the beginning of the war. This 
movement received much local encouragement including some provincial gov- 
ernment backing in the earlier years. The Board studied the supply situation 
of commercially produced vegetables and found that there was no call for a 
nation-wide campaign of encouragement of home gardens until 1942. In the 
spring of 1943 there was a potato shortage and the prices of most vegetables had 
risen considerably. The Board organized a campaign employing various methods 
of publicity and issued complete but simplified bulletins for wartime gardeners. 
Attempts to measure by correspondence surveys the extent of wartime garden 
production made in earlier years had been none too successful, so the Board gave 
technical guidance to the Women’s Voluntary Services for surveys they under- 
took in 1943 in seven cities of the achievements of wartime gardeners. Both the 
promotional campaign and the surveys have been renewed this year, when twelve 
cities are having garden surveys. 

Technical advice to processors.—The food requirements of the United 
Kingdom and the shortage of shipping space on the North Atlantic route pointed 
to the need for high class dehydrated products, which could be reconstituted 
and cooked with the retention of a high proportion of their original nutritive 
qualities and palatability. Experimental Farms scientists worked to develop 
processes for such products and the Supplies Board supplied technical advice 
and equipment to processors in the course of establishing the methods on a com- 
mercial scale. Various apple products have been produced by such collaboration 
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between the Board and the processing industry. The dehydration of apples, 
potatoes, and a number of other fruits and vegetables has been commenced and 
expanded similarly. The increase in the utilization of vegetables in wartime 
dehydration has been very marked. This can be illustrated by cabbage in par- 
ticular. There were negligible amounts dried before the war and in 1948, 20 
per cent of a domestic crop of about 90,000 tons was so processed. The Special 
Products Board has disposed of most of the output of the dehydration industry 
by shipments to the United Kingdom. 


Special Products Board 


The Special Products Board was formed in 1941, and its membership and 
staff consist of Departmental officials, with also a member representing the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. All fresh and processed apples moving 
‘to Britain since its formation have been procured by this Board. This included 
from the 1940 crop 32 million pounds of processed apple products worth $1-5 
million. From the 1941 crop 1-2 million boxes and 111,000 barrels of fresh apples, 
6 million pounds of evaporated apples, 2 million pounds of apple pomace and 
4,000 barrels of concentrated apple juice, were shipped. The 1942 crop pro- 
vided 7 million pounds of evaporated apples sent to Britain. Fresh apples moved 
overseas again in 1943-44, 200,000 boxes and 161,000 barrels, as well as over 
3 million pounds of evaporated apples. During the same period the Board 
forwarded large shipments of other products such as fruit pulps for jam, canned 
vegetables, and over 17 million pounds of dehydrated vegetables. 


Agricultural Food Board 


Vegetables for processing.—On March 1, 1948, the Agricultural Food 
Board, consisting of senior officials of the Department, was formed and vested 
with responsibility for ensuring adequate production of farm products, for 
diverting them to the armed forces and priority users, and for presenting to 
Council recommendations for subsidies to be paid to primary producers. An 
early subsidy policy for which it took responsibility was that concerning bonuses 
to producers of vegetable canning crops. Subsidies to producers of tomatoes, 
corn, peas and beans had been introduced in 1942 by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board because the four vegetables had nutritional priority and because 
maintenance of the price ceiling on canned goods precluded processors’ increas- 
ing their paying prices very much, although it is clear that producers could not 
supply sufficient produce at 1941 prices. The same crops remained beneficiaries 
of subsidies in 1943, but a recognition of generally higher costs, particularly 
for labour, indicated the need for increased rates. These were determined as 
follows (1942 rates in parentheses): tomatoes $3 per ton ($1); corn $4 per ton 
($2); peas $10 per ton ($7.50) or $2 per ton straw weight ($1.50); green or 
wax beans $7.50 per ton ($5). Disbursements under this policy made through 
the medium of the canners, were about $950,000 on smaller tonnages than had 
been processed in some years. It was not widely believed, however, that the 
small crops were in any way attributable to inadequate subsidies, as weather 
conditions during the growing season led to poor yields on what might have been 
adequate acreages. A substantiation of this point of view was the general 
increase in contracts, planting and harvests in 1944, although subsidies on three 
of the crops were maintained at the 1943 level. There was, however, recogni- 
tion of the heavy labour factor in tomato production and ‘the high nutritive 
value of tomatoes in the increase of the subsidy to $6 per ton. The 1944 scale 
of subsidies represents approximately the following percentages of gross returns 
to growers, which are required to be at least 1941 ‘prices plus subsidy ; tomatoes 
30 per cent; corn 27 per cent; peas 22 per cent; beans 10-12 per cent. 


Jam eer —Another group of producers’ Ahetatcs which affect the admin- 
istration of the processing industry were those paid on berries for Jam in 1943 
and 1944. Earlier action under the Prices Board had been limited to straw- 
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berries in British Columbia. On May 21, 1948, an Order in Council entrusted the 
Food Board with the paying of grower’s subsidies of three cents a pound on 
berries used in pectin and compound jams, and manufacturers were required 
to pay designated minimum prices. The two cents per pound paid on British 
Columbia strawberries in 1942 was taken over by Agriculture and the con- 
tinuing difficulty of the industry there further recognized in a total subsidy of 
6 cents a pound. Under this policy disbursements have not exceeded $275,000, 
the crops having been generally disappointing. The policy and rates have 
been authorized again for the 1944 harvest, and berries for pure Jam as well 
as raspberries for canning will be eligible this year. Deliveries have not been 
pa hones this year than last, but weather has again been somewhat unfav- 
ourable. 

The distinction between these subsidies under the Food Board and those 
on tree fruits for processing paid by Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration Limited (mentioned below) is recognized in the fact that production 
of berries can be stimulated in a year, whereas that of peaches, pears and 
plums can only be affected within a period of 5 or 10 years. Thus the main 
effect of the latter group of subsidies, particularly under conditions of eager 
demand and ceiling prices, can only be to enable processors to obtain a share 
of the crop. Whilst there can be a similar result arising from the Agricultural 
subsidies on berries, there is also the direct inducement to growers to set out 
plantations to produce as early as the next year. As regards subsidies on 
berries, canners and processors of quick-frozen products have been left to 
obtain supply as best they could, without the right to reimbursement of any 
subsidies they might pay. Dealers in the fresh market, on the other hand, had 
no ceiling in 1943, and this year’s ceiling was at a level to facilitate their 
getting a share of the crop. Processors are not held to ceilings in their pay- 
ing prices, only being required to use their judgment as to what they can 
afford and still do business under their selling ceiling price. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


Fresh products.—When the overall price ceiling became effective at 
December 1, 1941, fresh fruits, fresh vegetables and greenhouse products were 
exempted. The officially stated reason for this was that such products “are 
normally subject to wide seasonal fluctuations.” At that time the base period 
of September 15 to October 11, 1941 governed the ceilings for most products 
subject to control. Subsequently more and more products of all kinds have 
been made subject to general industry rather than individual dealer ceilings. 
As a result of the administrative experience thus gained and in order to check 
the upward trend of fruit and vegetable prices, the situation now is that 
virtually all imported fresh produce and the leading items of domestic produce 
are controlled as to maximum lawful prices by a large number of orders issued 
between January 20, 1942, and the present time. 

The first fresh vegetable to be made subject to ceiling price control was 
onions, and the method was to designate the period January 5-10, 1942, as the 
basic period for determining individual wholesale and retail price ceilings. 
Shortly afterward a similar device was applied to potato prices, the base period 
being February 2-7, 1942. The only other measures in this field in 1942 
concerned bananas and oranges. The method of controlling banana prices was 
to permit charges by a wholesaler of his landed seaboard price or 5 cents per 
pound, whichever was lower, all transportation charges and taxes, and a markup 
not exceeding 24 cents and 24 cents on the stem in eastern and western Canada, 
respectively. Retailers were similarly controlled. This order was effective 
May 18. Orange price control, effective December 7, 1942, consisted in 
repealing certain taxes which had been levied on them and limiting whole- 
salers and retailers to their markups of the basic period or to 50 cents a box 
and 25 per cent of selling price respectively, whichever was the lower. 
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In the first half of 1943 no other fresh fruit or vegetables were made 
subject to price control, but in June some import taxes were removed on a 
considerable list of fruits and vegetables. With the passing of an order on 
August 12 controlling the prices of peaches, pears and plums, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board commenced a program of control of the main items of 
domestic production and virtually all imports of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
By the end of 1943, control had been extended successively to grapes, apples, 
grapefruit and lemons, root vegetables and cabbage. Continuing the extension 
of this control in 1944, orders were successively passed concerning markups on 
United States ceilings for 37 imported items and domestic strawberries, rasp- 
berries, cherries, and apricots. 

The methods of effecting price control in all these instances varies greatly 
in detail, but for domestic products the usual action is to schedule basic 
maximum prices, either f.o.b. or at distributing centres, together with maximum 
specific or percentage markups. Territorial and seasonal differentials are 
usually set forth in a pattern reflecting conditions in a recent open market 
period. The control of potato prices has required the issuing of almost as many 
orders as for all other fresh fruits and vegetables combined, but half of these 
were passed during a period when few other horticultural products were under 
control. Furthermore, the pattern of the more recent potato orders has been 
similar to that used for control of prices of other seasonal commodities, and it 
appears that the experience gained in solving the potato problem has been 
utilized in subsequent rapid expansion of control in this field. The procedure 
now appears to be annual renewal of each order controlling the prices of one 
or more fruits or vegetables, with the maintenance of the basic scale of prices 
already established but embodying modifications necessitated by crop or market 
conditions. 

Canning Crops.—Processed fruits and vegetables were subject to price 
control from the commencement of the overall policy in December, 1941, 
inasmuch as they were not exempted from provisions of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Regulations. However, a difficulty arose when retailers’ base period 
ceilings were based on advance prices for the 1941 pack, whereas canners’ prices 
had risen by the end of the season. Action in March, 1942, consisted of a 
“roll-back” of canners’ prices with some squeeze on canners’ markups, and 
subsidies to holders of stocks at March 31. The retail ceilings were maintained 
at a cost to the Treasury for 1941 pack of $264,734. 

Effective July 1, 1942, the main types of canned fruits and vegetables were 
made subject to specific maximum canners’ prices and controlled markups. The 
same order provided canners’ and growers’ subsidies, and floor prices for canners. 
The growers’ subsidies applied on tomatoes, corn, peas and beans and were 
devised by authorizing canners to pay stated increases over their 1941 prices in 
return for which they could count on the floor price guarantee for their own sales 
by being permitted to sell any left over pack on or after February 1, 1943, to 
the Board’s agent (Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited) at 
prices returning more than the ceilings and less than ceilings plus canners’ 
subsidy. Actually no such distress sales were made, but it is understood that 
nearly all canners paid these additions, which were covered by a portion of the 
subsidy they received on their processed vegetables. The rates were tomatoes 
$1 per ton, corn $2.per ton, peas $7.50 per ton ($1.50 straw weight), and beans 
$5 per ton. 

In a revision of the order for 1948, ceilings were substantially maintained, 
as also were canners’ subsidies, except that the latter were revised downward 
because growers’ subsidies and reimbursement of them to canners had been 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. The 1943 policy had been made 
known to canners in March by means of a Letter of Intent from the Adminis- 
trator. The same device was followed in 1944, the Letter going out on March 
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4, and the Order being passed in July. Again basic conditions were maintained 
for canners, the growers’ situation continuing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Fruits and vegetables packed by home canners had remained meanwhile 
under individual ceilings determined in the basic period. This group of pro- 
cessors numbers 2,000 or more in Quebec province and elsewhere. They are 
distinguished by the limited nature of their operations, the fact that they grow 
rather than purchase the produce they can, and their not being concerned with 
sales tax, as the Department of National Revenue issues licences only to oper- 
ators having net total packs of 10,000 pounds or more. Apparently supervision 
of this trade had been difficult inasmuch as many operators had few or no cur- 
rent records, let alone records of transactions in September and October, 1941. 
Accordingly, in May, 1944 a uniform ceiling order was passed setting a scale of 
prices related to that for commercial canners and taking account of the home 
operators’ non-collection and non-remittance of sales tax. Only the four veget- 
ables on which growers’ subsidies are paid were covered in the order. 

Fruits for processing.—Jams and jellies were controlled on the basis of 
individual ceilings in 1941 and 1942, but effective June 28, 1943, an order set 
uniform maximum prices for these products. The order followed investigation 
of the industry, and on this basis manufacturers’ subsidies were provided for 
most types of jams. Emphasis was on pectin or No. 2 grade of jam, however, 
corresponding to provisions of the agricultural order providing growers’ sub- 
sidies for jam berries except those going into pure jam. 

The other main Prices Board provision for processing fruits was payment 
of subsidies on raw tree fruits of the 1943 crop. The purpose of these subsidies 
was to enable canners and jam makers to compete with the fresh fruit market 
in getting some supply, and in that sense the payments were not orowers’ 
subsidies. However, specific prices much in excess of those of recent years had 
to be paid in order that the processor might qualify for his considerable 
subsidy. The scale was as follows, the first figure being the required fixed price 
to be paid per ton and the second the amount of drawback for which the pro- 
cessor qualified: peaches $130 and $67.50; Bartlett pears $100 and $40; plums 
$100 and $50. The cost of these subsidies was $597,930. A year earlier this 
type of payment was made at the rate of $5 per ton on processing peaches in 
Ontario. Five times as much such fruit moved to processors in that year as in 
1943, and the subsidy cost was $66,594. Also in 1942 payments to processors of 
strawberries in British Columbia were made at the rate of 2 cents per pound 
when a total of 8 cents or more was paid to growers. Six cents had been the 
price in 1941. The purpose of this subsidy was to encourage new white operators 
of acreage previously owned by Japanese. The disbursement was $63,997, 
indicating purchases of 3,200,000 pounds for non-export, non-priority process- 
ing, an amount much less than in immediately preceding years. The tree fruit 
subsidies payable on processors’ purchases of 1944 crops are as follows (all rates 
per ton): peaches, $32.50; pears $17.50 to $40 according to grade and type; plums 
$40: apricots $42.50; cherries $30. In each case the processor had to incur a 
net cost of at least the price he paid in 1941. 


Rationing.—Jams and canned fruits were amongst the items included in 
preserve rationing introduced in September, 1942. These measures have been 
of little or no concern to producers, as the scarcity suggesting the need’ for 
rationing had already had its effect in supporting market prices at or near 
ceilings. Any subsequent changes in supply have been met with alterations in 
coupon values, and it is not believed that any but very minor instances of gluts 
have occurred in any way reflecting on growers’ prices. 


Supplies.—There has been a series of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
orders governing size, shape and material of processed fruit and vegetable con- 
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tainers. These regulations standardized bottle and can sizes, placed quotas on 
use of tin cans for some commodities in relation to 1941 pack (berries, baby 
foods, etc.), and ruled out the packing of certain products (beans, apple sauce, 
etc.). Such orders have been passed by administrators of metals or glass, but 
in consultation with Foods Administration and Department of Agriculture, and 
have actually been part of the program to direct and encourage processing of 
priority fruits and vegetables. 

Use of grades.—A characteristic of all Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
ceiling price control activities in farm products is the employment of the quality 
standards set forth in previously existing Dominion legislation. In the field of 
fruits and vegetables the two main statutes are the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
Act and the Meat and Canned Foods Act and in each case the Regulations 
thereunder. In every instance where grades have been defined price control 
has been based on such grades. This covers all processed commodities and all 
fresh produce which has so far been made subject to price control. 


Summary 

Government wartime policy respecting fruits and vegetables has reflected 
successively: (1) the need for assistance for the apple industry, whose export 
markets were suddenly curtailed by the outbreak of war; (2) the undertaking 
to provide Britain and other allies (Newfoundland, British West Indies) with 
needed supplies, and the development of techniques such as dehydration to make 
this undertaking feasible under wartime shipping conditions; (3) the recognition 
of the scarcities which became apparent two or three years after the war’s com- 
mencement, by imposition of maximum price regulations and payment of 
growers’ and processors’ subsidies associated with prevention of price rise and 
maintenance of supply for domestic and export requirements. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY: WARTIME EXPORTS 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


The war has operated in a number of ways in affecting the volume, value 
and direction of agricultural export trade. At first it was thought that the war 
might bring almost at once a greater demand for Canadian products. The 
actual result was quite different. There was, in fact, a reduction in the demand 
for certain products. One of the first problems Canada had to contend with 
was the development of a program to handle the apple crop. Accordingly, 
farmers were asked to continue producing as they had been doing. 

The food position of the United Kingdom changed with the invasion of 
Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries and the intensification of submarine 
warfare. The extension of the war in the Pacific in the early part of 1942, 
brought other developments. Supplies available to the United Kingdom were 
further curtailed, resulting in an increased demand upon countries more 
accessible. It became necessary to draw upon Canada for more products and 
to feature those that were high in food value, relative to volume. 

Although the number of countries with which Canada formerly traded was 
reduced by the spread of hostilities, the war opened up more extensive export 
markets for some of the products of Canadian farms. At the same time, 
Canada’s exports in food and non-food farm products to the United Kingdom 
assumed greater importance. 

Britain’s imports of Canadian farm products were dependent upon the 
policy laid down by the British Government. This policy was subject con- 
tinually to change as military events affected the position of the United King- 
dom. A wide variety and range of factors also were taken into consideration 
including the supply of foreign exchange, the most effective use made of ship- 
ping space, the maintenance of an adequate diet, the availability of storage 
facilities in the United Kingdom, and so forth. 
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The principal Canadian farm products asked for by Britain apart from 
wheat, were: bacon and pork products, cheese and evaporated milk, eggs, pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables, and recently beef and processed poultry. The 
demand was for concentrated foods of “protective” or “vitamin” classification 
since shortage of shipping precluded the forwarding of any but the most 
essential foodstuffs. 

Administration of Exports.—During the war, to an increasing degree, the 
peace time procedure of operating through private trade channels has been 
abandoned in favour of inter-governmental agreements. Trade of those com- 
modities going to Britain is now mainly controlled through Boards. The products 
have been going forward under long term contracts involving both quantity 
and price. The wartime economic controls, including direct participation on the 
part of government agencies in international trade, have been adopted solely 
as a means of furthering the war effort and not as instruments of commercial 
policy. 

The Agricultural Supplies Board has the general responsibility of assuring 
supplies of Canadian farm products to meet commitments made to the United 
Kingdom, although the actual purchasing and forwarding of these supplies are 
the responsibility of the Meat Board, the Dairy Products Board and the Special 
Products Board. The Wheat Board, although not itself handling export orders, 
has negotiated contracts and facilitated the supplying of wheat purchased by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Food. Through these Boards negotiations 
have been carried on for sale and delivery of the products to Britain. In several 
cases, the Boards were set up at the request of the British Ministry of Food. 
The Ministry expressed the desire to deal with a single agency. 

Canadian export of agricultural products are co-ordinated under the Food 
Requirements Committee. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
Departments of Agriculture, External Affairs, Finance, Fisheries, Trade and 
Commerce, Pensions and National Health, and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The Committee has to deal with questions of policy arising out of the 
need for co-ordinating Canada’s export commitments to the United Nations, the 
domestic food needs, and other factors which must be taken into account to 
insure a balanced war effort. The Committee makes recommendations on mat- 
ters concerning embargoes or other export and import restrictions of foodstuffs 
and all proposed agreements concerning external trade in food. These recom- 
mendations are made effective through the authority of the departments repre- 
sented in the Committee. . 

In addition to the above Boards, Canada is jointly, with the United King- 
dom and the United States, a member of the Combined Food Board. This 
agency is charged with the responsibility of directing United Nations Food 
supplies where most needed and assisting in developing adequate food produc- 
tion programs. 

Export Control.—The Canadian wartime policy was not designed to send 
all food produced out of the country. The Agricultural Supplies Board, from its 
establishment on September 9, 1939, has been interested in the control of exports 
of such commodities as might be required in Canada for agricultural purposes. 
During the first 18 months of the war, control over exports were by individual 
Order in Council in each case. All this control was later co-ordinated under 
the Export Permit Branch. At the same time, as in the early days of the war, 
the Agricultural Supplies Board officials pass on all applications for permit to 
export any of the commodities which have been brought under export control 
on the Board’s recommendations. The Foods Administration of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board also has supervision over the export of certain food- 
stuffs which are liable to affect the total of domestic supplies. Some of the many 
commodities which have come under control are: livestock feeds, live cattle, 
vegetables, hogs and dairy products, fibre flax, and so forth. 
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Dehydration and Processing.—Not only were there changes in the methods 
of handling the various farm products going overseas, but the form of product 
has changed. In order to conserve shipping space, containers and keeping 
quality, Great Britain turned more and more to the importation of processed 
foods such as dried eggs, dehydrated fruits and vegetables, canned pork loaf, 
canned ham loaf, and boneless beef. The wartime advantages of this method of 
processing are obvious. 

Canada’s Food Commitments to Great Britain.—Canada has succeeded 
in meeting the majority of requests that Britain has made for food products 
since the outbreak of war and in some cases has shipped more than was con- 
tracted. During 1944, total supplies of hog products, beef and eggs available 
for exports broke all previous records. Large quantities of dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables have been sent over annually. Limited amounts of butter, 
chicken and turkey have been shipped overseas. 

The volume of exports of certain farm products during the four war years 
showed a definite increase over the five year period 1935-1939. Cheese exports 
jumped from the 1935-1939 average of almost 80 million pounds to 130 million 
pounds in 1943. The volume of trade in hog products during the same period 
rose from an average of 180 million pounds to a high of 587-4 million pounds in 
1943. Egg exports showed a remarkable increase from an average of 1:4 million 
dozen to 41:1 million dozen in 1943. The total value of all Canadian farm 
products exported (raw, semi-manufactured and fully manufactured) rose from 
$257-7 million in 1938 to $697°7 million in 1943. 

As regards fibre flax, Canada has an open contract with Britain for the 
duration of the war and for a specified number of years after the war. Britain 
has agreed to take a minimum of 50 per cent of Canada’s total production of 
flax fibre, and the United States takes the balance less Canada’s domestic 
requirements. Shipments of fibre flax to the United Kingdom rose from 30,110 
ewt. in 1939 to 78,577 cwt. in 1948. 

Shipments of vegetable and forage crop seeds were made to Great Britain 
in fairly large quantities. In order to assure supplies, upon order of the British 
Ministry of Food, production for specified vegetable seeds was contracted for 
with producers. 

Prior to 1944, agreements for food shipments between Canada and the 
United Kingdom were for a one-year period. In 1944 agreements for bacon, 
cheese, eggs and beef covered a two year period; evaporated milk, fruits and. 
vegetables are on a one year basis. 

Post-war Agricultural Exports.—Efforts will be made to maintain Canada’s 
export markets for farm products in the years to come. Should there be a con- 
traction in the British market for Canadian produce in the years of peace, other 
outlets will be sought. New markets may be available in the liberated areas. 
The Dominion Parliament has taken action to meet the situation. The steps 
taken include the provision of export credits. These credits may be used to 
facilitate trade expansion, including additional outlets for farm products. An 
important feature of this Act dealing with export credits is that providing insur- 
ance against loss on export transactions involving Canadian produced goods. 

During the first three years of the Act assistance may be given to govern- 
ments of other countries to import Canadian products. The assistance may be 
in the form of (a) a guarantee of obligations, (b) a loan, (c) the purchase, 
acquisition or guarantee of securities of other countries, issued in payment of 
Canadian goods exported. The guarantees are limited to $200 million and loans 
and purchase of securities to $100 million. 

Even a great expansion of domestic consumption of food in Canada is likely 
to leave us with substantial surpluses in certain agricultural commodities which 
Canada will want to export. On the maintenance of such exports will depend 
not only the prosperity of the farming population but, since the latter is closely 
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related to the well-being of Canada as a whole, the economic status of the 
nation. 

There is no doubt that international co-operation in the economic sphere— 
the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, plans for an Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development and for the stabilization of 
currency, and the establishment of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration are hopeful signs on the post-war horizon—and “good will” 
among the nations could create an atmosphere very conducive to an expansion 
of world trade. Should such a development occur, Canada as an important 
exporting country, would benefit accordingly. 

In the realm of nutrition there are also possibilities of marked develop- 
ments. An improvement of dietary standards would redound to the benefit of 
all nations and not the least to those, including Canada that have surpluses of 
food to contribute. It is believed by many authorities that the consumption 
of the right kinds and quantities of food by people everywhere will do most to 
insure an expansion of trade and contribute to both the physical and economic 
well-being of people in all countries. 


A CO-OPERATIVE CENTENARY 
A. H. Turner! 


Co-operative enterprise as a business institution may generally be distin- 
guished from other types of enterprise by the fact that the control of the 
business rests equally with those who use its services. The need for such 
enterprise, one hundred years ago, impelled the Rochdale Pioneers to develop 
certain business principles and methods which still form the basis of the 
operation of co-operative enterprise. For more than one thousand years various 
business undertakings have been operated co-operatively, but modern co-oper- 
ative business recognizes as its beginning the opening of the co-operative store 
in Rochdale, England, in 1844. 

A co-operative may be described as an association of persons conducting 
its affairs along lines of recognized co-operative principles ‘and methods with 
the common object of giving its members some service they need such as 
marketing, buying, or financing. There have been many co-operative associa- 
tions organized for which there was actually little, or at least, only a temporary 
need. Usually these associations ceased operations when it became apparent 
that the members had no further need for the services rendered. The economic 
basis for any co-operative association is to reduce the ultimate cost of the 
service rendered and thus to elevate the plane or standard of living of the 
members by allowing them access to a greater number of services. 

While most co-operative literature includes a substantial amount of ideology 
outside the economic sphere, this article will be confined principally to the 
economic aspects of co-operative organization both in Canada and abroad. 


Some Principles and Methods of Co-operative Enterprise.—Up to the 
present, three broad economic reasons for the. development of co-operative 
enterprise may be suggested:— 

1. To operate a business where so-called private enterprise has failed to 

serve its customers satisfactorily. 

2. To act as a brake or check on other types of business enterprise in 
various ways. 

3. To operate new business where private or other enterprise does not 
feel there is sufficient need to take the risk, or where co-operative 
enterprise is generally considered to be better able to serve the needs 
of those who intend to use the business. 


1 Assistant Commissioner of Markets, Department of Agriculture, Regina, Sask., to be 
appointed Director of Research Services in the new Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development at Regina. Formerly Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. ; 
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Furthermore, business enterprise may be divided into three broad economic 
types, namely, private, co-operative, and government or state enterprise. Broad 
definitions of these types might include the following:— 


(a) 


Private enterprise operates its business primarily in the interests of 
those who own it whether or not they patronize the business, and if 
they do contribute to the volume of business done, it is usually only a 
very small proportion of the total. The primary interest of the owners 
in private enterprise is the return on the capital invested and while 
the control may be widely or narrowly held it is usually in proportion 
to the voting shares of stock owned. 

Co-operative enterprise on the other hand operates its business primarily 
in the interests of its owners or members but in this case they are 
patrons or those whom the business serves. Most, if not all, of the 
business done by a co-operative is contributed by its owners or 
members. The general economic welfare of the members has also been 
the subject of study in most co-operatives in order that new services 
or improvements in existing services may be undertaken as the need 
becomes apparent. The control of a co-operative is usually based on 
the principle of one member one vote rather than on the basis of stock 
or share ownership. 


(c) Government enterprise has been usually operative in fields of large or 


pioneer capital investment and in the field of business regulation. It 
has normally been undertaken in the interests of the society which it 
represents whether it be local, provincial, national or international in 
scope. A government may take a long-run view of the problem. In 
theory at any rate it has been generally considered that where the 
government undertakes the direction and operation of an enterprise it 
should be one of vital interest to the continued political and economic 
welfare of the whole community which it serves. Otherwise, the 
business is likely to be less successful economically. Many co-opera- 
tive leaders see a definite function for co-operative enterprise even in 
states where government ownership is most prevalent since they claim 
that a co-operative business offers the essential requirements of indi- 
vidual freedom while still operating in the interests of the community 
and the group for which they are intended to serve. 


In practice, the three types of enterprise listed above often overlap in their 
aims and objectives because, for example, many privately-owned businesses have 
attempted to improve the economic welfare of their customers. Co-operative 
leaders claim however that while interested private enterprise may permit as 
great economic efficiency and community welfare for a period, the people who 
use the services lack the assurance of stability and progress which they have 
under their own control, since a co-operative is principally interested in better 
servicing the economic needs of its members. 

Some of the specific differences in principle or method of operation which 
usually characterize co-operative and private enterprise are as follows:— 


rr 


Co-operative membership is usually open and voluntary for all those 
who wish to co-operate to obtain the service. Private enterprise is 
usually organized with as few having a voice in the control and operation 
of the business as is possible to obtain the required capital. 

The control of co-operative organizations is vested in the equal respon- 
sibility of all members whether they have one dollar or one thousand 
dollars invested in the association. Each co-operative member has 
only one vote and cannot vote by proxy except under certain circum- 
stances which are provided for in some provincial Acts. Private 
enterprise is usually subject to the control of those who own voting 
shares with each share having one vote which can normally be exercised 


by proxy. 
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3. Co-operatives are incorporated under special legislation or under special 
sections of the general corporation law, and usually retain the limited 
liability features of general corporation laws under which private 
companies are incorporated. 

4. Co-operative shares or memberships, usually of small par value, are 
not for sale on the open market but are issued only upon application 
to the co-operative association. While all those who are interested in 
using the services of the co-operative may normally become members, 
the total investment of each is often limited as also is the rate of return 
on this capital. Private enterprise is usually organized on the basis 
of acquiring its necessary capital as quickly as possible, the shares 
of which may usually be bought and sold on the speculative or other 
market with unlimited returns offered in accordance with the type of 
investment. 

5. In a co-operative business all excess charges above the actual cost of 
operation and statutory requirements are usually returnable to those 
who use the services in proportion to the value or volume of the services 
used. In private enterprise all profits obtained are usually returnable 
to the shareholders as a whole or to a portion of the shareholders in 
proportion to the value or number of ownership shares held. 


Several other business principles and methods are common to co-operative 
enterprise which may or may not be present in private business namely—race, 
class and political neutrality; sales at prevailing market prices; sales for cash; 
education of members and the general public in co-operative principles and 
ideals; co-operation among co-operatives and extension of services by means of 
federations of co-operatives; and the elimination of labour difficulties to the 
greatest extent possible. 

A general outline of any co-operative organization would include most of 
the principles and some of the methods of business operation previously 
indicated as being of a co-operative type. Modern co-operative business enter- 
prise recognize the Rochdale Pioneers as the first co-operative association to 
successfully combine all the main principles and methods which have been 
described. 


The Rochdale Pioneers.—The opening of a small co-operative store on 
December 21, 1844, in Toad Lane, Rochdale, England, will probably never have | 
its complete social and economic significance evaluated. Although these pioneers 
were not the first to try co-operation in business nor the first to succeed in 
using certain of the principles and methods now generally adopted by the 
co-operative movement, the Rochdale Pioneers are generally recognized as the 
first to successfully combine most of these present day principles and practices 
in their business operation. This recognition is conceded to a greater or lesser 
extent by all types of co-operative activity whether marketing, purchasing, 
producer or consumer, although many marketing co-operatives are of the 
bargaining or agency type and do not give the same degree of recognition to 
the Rochdale Pioneers as do the purchasing and consumer co-operatives. How- 
ever, all forms of co-operative development use some of the principles laid down 
by the Rochdale Pioneers as a basis for co-operative effort through mutual 
self-help. 

The story is the simple one of 28 persons of various occupations, with the 
majority probably weavers, pooling their small resources of $140 to purchase 
limited supplies of certain necessities such as butter, sugar and flour for re-sale 
to themselves or any others who wished to become members of their organiza- 
tion. Their association was known as The Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers and at the start their store was open for business for only a few hours 
on two evenings a week. After a few months of operation, they were able to 
remain open every evening. Many people made fun of their efforts but at the 
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end of the first year’s operations they had done $3,500 worth of business and 
raised their membership to 74 with $900 capital. About seven years later they 
purchased a flour mill, then a shoe factory and then a cotton and woollen mill. 
In 1944 the Co-operative Wholesales of the British Isles have many factories, 
do hundreds of millions of dollars worth of business annually, and own sources, 
or equipment to facilitate the obtaining of food supplies for their members in 
many countries of the world. Such was the simple beginning of a world-wide 
co-operative development which owes a part if not all of its success to its devotion 
to the combination of co-operative business principles and methods introduced 
by the Rochdale Pioneers. 


Co-operative Development Throughout the World.—While the ground- 
work of co-operative business principles and methods was laid in England, the 
development of these principles and the evolution of the co-operative movement 
have been carried on peacefully under a variety of conditions in almost every 
country of the world. 

Information in a recent publication of the International Labour Office 
indicates that this authority has been able to trace the existence of more than 
800,000 co-operative societies in 102 countries and territories under separate 
administration. In another publication, the same authority lists 672 thousand 
of these associations with more than 60 million members as being rural or 
agricultural co-operatives and about 50 thousand associations with almost 60 
million members as being co-operative societies which meet a general need among 
urban consumers for food, fuel, clothing and so forth.2 Other groupings which 
include housing and urban credit co-operatives make up a balance of about 80 
thousand associations with some 20 million members. 

A further analysis in this same publication indicates the geographical 
location of these co-operative societies with the membership shown in brackets 
in millions—Africa, 3,598 (4); America, 51,251 (15); Asia (excluding Russia), 
167,554 (15); Europe (excluding Russia), 300,323 (52); Russia, 286,595 (60) ; 
Oceania, 1,191 (4). 

Co-operative leaders usually consider that just prior to World War II, 
co-operative membership for some one or other of the many economic needs for 
which a co-operative service has been developed extended to about one-quarter 
of the homes of the world. A world organization which has been developed to 
co-ordinate the ideas of this great group of people working together in the 
co-operative movement is known as: the International Co-operative Alliance 
with headquarters in London, England. Prior to the war this international 
co-operative union had membership representation from about 40 countries and 
friendly relationships existed with co-operatives in all countries. 

In some countries of the world co-operative activities have been more 
highly developed in the urban areas and among labour groups while in other 
countries co-operatives have developed to a greater extent among rural groups 
than in urban communities. The scope of this article will not allow considera- 
tion to be given to all countries but in Europe, the British and Swedish co- 
operative movements have been influenced to a great extent by urban develop- 
ment while the Danish movement is largely agricultural. Switzerland is often 
mentioned as the country which has developed co-operation among all groups 
and classes in approximately the same proportion. 

In the United States there were in 19438 more than 10,000 agricultural 
marketing and purchasing associations doing an annual volume of business of 
nearly 4,000 million dollars. In addition, there are more than 10,000 credit 
unions with assets of 400 million dollars serving principally the urban population. 
With the exception of housing co-operatives the other types of urban consumer 





1 The Co-operative Movement In the Americas, International Labour Office, Montreal, 1943. 
2 Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief, International Labour Office, Montreal, 


8 Statistics used by J. G. Knapp, Co-operative Research and Service Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration at Washington. 
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co-operatives have not been numerous in the United States up to the present but 
increasing interest is now being shown by urban consumers in the purchase of 
goods, medical care, recreation, insurance and a number of other services on a 
co-operative basis. 

Co-operation has therefore not followed any regular pattern of development 
in the various countries of the world but with the exception of those countries 
where there has been suppression in whole or in part of democratic principles of 
government, co-operative business principles have been used to give some of the 
people a wide variety of services when there was an economic need for this type 
of organization. 

Co-operation in Canada.1—Agricultural societies with co-operative fea- 
tures were operating in Canada towards the end of the eighteenth century but 
for the most part these early types of organization were unincorporated, informal, 
and mainly interested in the improvement of production methods rather than in 
undertaking formal business for their members. Some writers indicate that at 
about the same time the Rochdale Pioneers opened their store in England, a 
buying club was organized in Boston which may have had branches in Canada. 
However, co-operation as we think of it to-day in Canada dates from the organ- 
ization of a co-operative store in Stellarton, Nova Scotia in 1861 and from the 
formation in Canada of branches of the American Grange shortly after 1870. 
Mutual fire insurance companies, co-operative cheese factories and creameries 
also had their start about this time. 

Most of the development before 1900 was essentially local in character 
although, attempts which met with varying success, were made to get repre- 
sentatives of various local granges and other agricultural co-operatives together 
from time to time to discuss their common problems and ideas. With the 
knowledge and experience gained in operating their own businesses, a rapid 
extension of activities took place particularly in the co-operative marketing of 
agricultural products. This occurred after the organization of the great western 
grain co-operatives in the early part of the twentieth century. The United Fruit 
Companies of Nova Scotia, the Okanagan United Growers of British Columbia, 
the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario and the Co-operative 
Fédérée de Québec were among the larger co-operative organizations formed 
outside of the prairie Provinces. In 1900, a Canadian also founded the first 
credit union on the North American continent at Lévis, Quebec, and at the 
end of 1943 there were approximately 1,800 of such co-operative credit societies 
operating in Canada. While development of co-operative stores by urban 
consumers in Canada has not been extensive in terms of numbers, the highly 
successful British Canadian Co-operative was organized in 1906 at Sydney Mines, 
Nova Scotia. This co-operative after nearly forty years of operation is serving 
its members with goods having a value close to one and one-half million dollars 
annually. Urban consumer co-operation in Canada has in recent years shown a 
tendency to increase due in part to the depressing business and employment 
conditions in the thirties, in part to the spread of the services of rural purchasing 
co-operatives which have influenced the recognition of the place that co-operative 
purchasing can take in urban as well as in rural buying, and in part to increased 
consumer education with respect to requirements. Most of these recently 
organized co-operatives are operating successfully. 

In the matter of services to their members Canadian co-operatives have 
extended their activities to almost every field of production and consumption 
as well as the complementary services which affect these items in our daily 





1 The Economics Division, with the assistance and co-operation of provincial. gevernments 
and co-operative organizations, has maintained statistics of agricultural co-operation in Canada 
since 1932. With the co-operation of other government departments as well as co-operatives and 
provincial governments, this service has been recently extended to include statistics for all 
types of co-operative development in Canada. Most of the material included in this section is 
the result of information obtained by the Economics Division. 
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lives. Information obtained by the Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture indicates that the following number of co-operatives 
reported and were active in 1942-43 in the different fields of co-operative service, 
—dairy products, 446; fruits and vegetables, 161; grain and seed, 105; live stock, 
225; poultry, 194; honey, 6; maple products, 7; tobacco, 10; wool, 7; fur, 2; 
lumber and wood, 7; food products, 518; clothing and home furnishings, 229; 
petroleum products and auto accessories, 500; feed, fertilizer and spray material, 
625; machinery and equipment, 125; coal, wood and building material, 413; 
credit unions, 1,780; fishermen associations, 67; farm mutual fire insurance, 400; 
telephone service, 2,387; hospital care, 60; miscellaneous marketing, 14; miscel- 
laneous merchandising, 535; as well as numerous community entertainment and 
recreation, bus transportation, home building, restaurant, rooming house, burial 
and funeral service and other types of co-operative association. While a com- 
plete classification of all types of co-operatives listed or operating in Canada 
has not yet been possible, the above grouping indicates a widespread develop- 
ment in many lines. Further, a number of the associations listed have many 
places of business and have province-wide or even interprovincial memberships 
in some cases. Many are now members of international co-operatives as well. 

It 1s estimated that in 1942 grain co-operatives handled about 37 per cent 
of the grain received at country elevators in Canada and that all marketing 
co-operatives handled slightly more than 30 per cent of the main farm products 
entering commercial channels of trade. Furthermore, while it is difficult to make 
comparisons as readily in the purchasing or consumer type of co-operative, it 
is considered that less than 10 per cent of the total Canadian retail trade in 
consumer or farm supplies was handled co-operatively. However, in some lines 
such as fuel, petroleum, seed, fertilizer, and flour the proportion of the retail 
total might have been as high as 25 per cent for Canada and certainly was that 
high or higher in proportion to the retail trade in these products in some areas. 
In this connection the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wholesale have acquired 
ownership in a coal mine, the Consumers Co-operative Refinery started refining 
petroleum on a co-operative basis in 1934 and in the case of many food products 
such as fish, berries, dairy products and grain, co-operatives handle a proportion 
of these products through the complete process of marketing from the producer 
to the consumer. 

Special co-operative legislation had been provided before World War II in 
the form of one or more Acts or special sections of Acts of Provincial Assemblies 
in all Canadian provinces. To date, no Dominion co-operative legislation has 
been enacted although several interprovincial co-operative organizations have 
been incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act. Unlike some countries 
such as Denmark practically all co-operative business enterprises in Canada 
are incorporated under statute. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada was organized in 1909 to act as an 
educational and co-ordinating association for co-operatives throughout Canada. 
It has filled an important place in the development of many Canadian co- 
operatives and at present is in the process of re-organization in order that it 
may accept an increasingly important role in the co-ordination of all branches 
of the co-operative movement in Canada. 

In this centenary year of world co-operative development, Canadians can 
-look first to the period of informal community enterprise, then the organization 
of local co-operatives, next the formation of regional and province-wide co- 
operatives, and finally the stage of interprovincial, national and international 
development in the history of their co-operative movement. Some forms or 
types of co-operative enterprise in certain sections of Canada are just entering 
the earlier stages of this picture but all can look forward with the realization 
that Canadian co-operators have a valued background of experience from which 
to build in the future. 
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Conclusion.—As co-operatives travel further along the road of service to 
the people of the world, constant recognition of the need for new types of service 
may be expected to develop to form the basis of co-operative membership. 
Already in recent years co-operative leaders have stressed a systematic system 
of education in order to maintain the spirit of co-operative effort from generation 
to generation through periods of prosperity and distress. In the past hundred 
years co-operative business has met many obstacles resulting in many with- 
drawals from business for various reasons, although these withdrawals based on 
recent studies in the United States and Canada appear to be lessening and are 
probably not as numerous as those in similar types of private business enter- 
prise, yet they pose a serious question for co-operative leaders as co-operative 
organizations tend to enlarge and contribute more of the services required by 
the members in their daily lives. 

Plans are at present under way as the result of a recent international 
conference of co-operative leaders from some 20 countries to form co-operatives 
into international business associations. In addition co-operatives are preparing 
to assist in the post-war rehabilitation plans of most countries as well as to 
assist the United Nations Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Administration to 
carry out its plans. 

Co-operative business is based on the application of a set of principles and 
methods which have stood the test of one hundred years of practical operation. 
It has given, and its continued progress depends on its continuing to give the 
people who use a service a voice in the business administration of that service 
or in other words allowing the people to have a say in the solution of their own 
business problems. 

Many co-operative leaders feel that the development of co-operatives, along 
lines of sound business principles and practices such as those of the Rochdale 
Pioneers, by a sincere membership, offers a degree of individual freedom not 
possible under state ownership, but which still allows the members to proceed 
on a basis which gives them a larger degree of control of their own business 
problems than is at present possible under private ownership. If there is no 
recognized need there should be no co-operative. 


FOOD HABITS! 


Nutrition surveys indicate the existence of a considerable amount of malnu- 
trition. In recent years biochemical and physiological research have been 
directed toward human nutrition and there is a considerable body of facts 
which can be drawn upon, but unless we, as individuals, adjust our food habits 
to changing knowledge, it is of little benefit to us. With this fact in mind, a 
committee was set up under the National Research Council to study the 
psychological and cultural food patterns of the peoples of the United States. 

The Committee on Food Habits has collected existing information on food 
likes and dislikes resulting from differences in culture, behaviour and personal 
traits, and’ the possibilities of altering these likes and dislikes by educational 
means. The problem was, therefore, one of finding the most effective ways and 
means of adjusting habits to needs and of getting people to wish what they 
need. The program was broken down into the following sections: First, where 
are the major weaknesses in national dietary habits or what groups most need 
to be reached in a short range or long range program? Second, what are the 
major causes of such weaknesses and what should be gotten to the poor-diet 
groups to bring about improvements? Third, who are best equipped for under- 
taking the task of reaching the poor-diet groups? Fourth, by what procedures 





1¥From the report of the Committee on Food Habits, 1941-1943, Bulletin of the National 
Research Council, No. 108, October, 1943, Washington, D.C. 
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and media can such groups be most effectively reached? It was realized that the 
campaign must not only educate people to wish the proper changes in their 
diets but must establish the changes as habits and for that reason long range 
educational work must be emphasized. 


The theory has been advanced that ‘Why people eat what they eat” can be 
answered mainly by the solution to “how food comes to the table and why”. 
In other words, food behaviour is determined to a considerable extent by the 
channel through which food comes to the table as well as by the ideology of the 
gatekeeper governing that channel. In the high, medium and low income 
Czech and Negro groups studied, it was found that the wife controlled all 
channels except that of gardening. Different income and cultural groups stressed 
different methods. Loekers were used by only the high income group. The 
lower income groups effected savings by canning more of the essential foods 
and by having more gardens. The Czech group proved to be more self-sufficient 
than any of the other groups. Thus, financial circumstances and cultural values 
do have an influence upon the extent to which various food channels are used 
and the uses to which they are put. 

The psychological factors influencing the gatekeeper pertain to, first, what 
is considered “food for us” and, second, the system of values behind her choice. 
The first factor is illustrated by a farm girl in Iowa who refused to eat cottage 
cheese ‘‘because it is something for the pigs”. Money, health, taste and status 
were the factors most frequently used in evaluating foods, the weights of which 
factors again varied with different income and racial groups. Furthermore, the 
relative weights of the various influences changed from day to day in line with 
changing needs, changing prices, availability of foods and other factors. 

Further study of food patterns, among cultural groups reveals the necessity 
of specialized methods of nutrition education. The following illustrations indicate 
possible methods of approach to the different groups. The Italian tends to 
cling to his nutritional diet, even to the extent of ceasing to eat raw vegetables 
if oil is not available. To maintain his nutritional level, it is suggested that 
education in the use of food substitutes should involve the colour factor which 
is part of the aesthetic approach that Italians have toward food. 


Studies of Central Europeans reveal some common characteristics and, 
therefore, it is assumed that they would respond to similar education methods. 
The Poles, Hungarians and Czechs, being well organized into nationality 
societies, would enjoy lectures on nutrition. It is suggested that since Poles 
came to the United States during a period of great industrial expansion, many 
Polish girls are employed in factories and nutritional appeals should be made 
to them in terms of good looks and charm through popular magazines. On the 
other hand, it is thought that the health approach would have greater appeal 
for the Hungarians and Czechs. 

The impact of the war on local food habits illustrates that the habits are 
not merely a question of individual behaviour. Rationing is believed to have 
contributed to the improvement in the general level of nutrition in England and 
it is thought that the people’s attitude to it determines to some extent whether 
the changes have temporary or permanent value. While the proposed emerg- 
ency ration for liberated countries is limited by the facts that the foods must 
_be highly nutritious, available in large amounts, compact, stable under adverse 
conditions and not too hard to eat, yet slight alterations made in the combina- 
tion of foods and in seasoning are thought to determine to a great degree their 
usefulness in different countries. 

Problems concerning food habits in Canada may differ slightly from prob- 
lems in the United States; but in general, the principles of the problems are the 
same and the need for co-ordinated study of factors affecting food habits is 
essential to a program of applied nutrition. 
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FARM HOUSING 

The Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture is making 
a level of living study in Alberta. A preliminary analysis on farm housing in 
the Red Deer-Wetaskiwin district of Central Alberta reveals some interesting 
information. Since farming in this parkland region is usually considered to 
be representative of a relatively stabilized and well developed type of agri- 
culture, it may be interesting to examine some of the findings in regard to the 
housing and home conveniences of these farm families. 

The farm homes visited were rated by enumerators as in good, fair or poor 
condition; eighteen per cent were reported to be in poor condition, fifty-two 
per cent in fair condition and thirty per cent in good condition. Only three 
houses out of every ten were in good condition, yet the district compares 
rather favourably with many areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The average number of rooms in these homes was 5:6. All farm homes of 
Alberta, according to the 1941 census, averaged 4:1 rooms. It should be noted 
in comparison, however, that homes of hired help, and one person households, 
excluded from the study, were included in the census. Three-quarters of the 
families in the sample had one room or more per person. While the number 
of rooms, without consideration of their size, is an imperfect indication of the 
adequacy of living space, it is probably correct to infer that overcrowding was 
not among the more pressing problems of most of the families visited. 

Electric lighting was found in about fifteen per cent of the homes. The 
majority, sixty-two per cent, depended on some type of mantle lamp, such as 
an Aladdin or gas mantle lamp. More than a fifth owned only coal oil wick 
lamps. The typical heating unit was the coal or wood heater. However, 
thirty per cent had a furnace or some other central heating system. 

There was a gas or electric washing machine in about three-fifths of the 
homes visited. Half of the remainder used hand-powered washers. One- 
fifth of the housewives were without equipment of either type. 

Radios were common; these were found in ninety-three per cent of the 
homes. In ninety-two per cent of the homes there were sewing machines. Half 
of the homes were serviced with telephones. About two-fifths had some type of 
sink. Several other important facilities were rare, for example, running water, 
soft water cisterns, and sewage disposal by a septic tank or its equivalent. Pro- 
portions possessing these three ranged from one in ten to one in eight. 


United States Wartime Agriculture 

Since the outbreak of European hostilities in 1939, United States agricul- 
tural production and policy have been directly affected by the present war. 
Prior to the Lend-Lease agreements beginning March, 1941, there were large 
United Kingdom war needs for food produced in the United States which were 
met by normal purchase arrangements. With the introduction of Lend-Lease 
the impact of the European war on United States agriculture became more 
pronounced because of rapidly increasing demands for foodstuffs under this 
program. 

During the first twelve months of Lend-Lease, the value of agricultural 
commodities supplied was 439 million dollars—during the third twelve-month 
period it had risen to one billion 875 millions of dollars. 

After the entry of the United States into the war in December, 1941, food 
became one of the weapons brought under joint allied control. Agricultural 
production in the United States and in the United Kingdom and later Canada, 
became part of a common food pool as a result of the creation of the Combined 
Food Board. This agency was charged with the responsibility of directing 
United Nations food supplies where most needed and also of assisting in 
developing adequate food production programs. 

In 1943 the agricultural program which was given to the farmers of the 
United States to help them plan their production to make the best possible 
contribution to the war effort was based on domestic and export war food needs. 
The over-all policy called for the greatest production that could be reached. 
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Besides calling for maximum production, it was necessary to plan for, and 
direct, certain shifts in production to meet developments which placed new 
demands on United States agriculture. These included: food needs of the 
United States military and Lend-Lease; loss of certain imports, such as vege- 
table oils and rice; increased civilian buying power. 

It was agreed that the food needs of the men and women in the services 
should have first call on available food supplies. Under conditions of military 
diet, these people not only eat more than they did in civilian life, on the average, 
but they also are fed greater quantities of the so-called “protective foods”, such 
as meat, milk and dairy products, eggs, fruits and vegetables. Therefore, the 
1943 agricultural program had to take this new feature into consideration, as 
well as make provision for growing Lend-Lease food requirements. 

During 1943 the feed grain situation became extremely tight due to the 
rapid increase in the number of animal units on farms. As a result substantial 
quantities of Canadian feed grains and wheat had to be imported. The hog- 
corn ratio contributed to the retention of corn on farms for feeding and as a 
result a severe shortage developed in the supply for industrial uses. The 1944 
goal for corn was set at 100 million acres or about 8 million more than the 
five year pre-war average, while for wheat a national objective of 68 million 
acres was suggested. 

One of the major import losses due to the war was in oils and oil seeds. 
By 1943 United States farmers had made rapid adjustments to meet this 
deficiency. Over the pre-war average, soybean acreage was up 157 per cent, 
flaxseed 115 per cent and peanuts 200 per cent. 

In order to provide food supplies for liberated countries, crops such as dried 
beans and peas are receiving emphasis. The 1944 goal for dried beans in the 
United States is 3:3 million acres and for dried peas 875,000 acres. 

Civilian consumption has risen rapidly during the war, even with the 
rationing measures undertaken. The nature of the dairy business prevents any 
rapid expansion of milk production but milk production for 1943 was up about 
11 billion pounds over the pre-war average of 107-9 billion pounds although it 
did not reach the goal of 122 billion pounds. 

The United States production goals program is much the same as the 
agricultural objectives which have been set up for Canadian farmers. In the 
first place, estimates are made of the amount of food needed by civilians, by 
the military, by industry and for Lend-Lease. ‘These needs are then reviewed 
in the light of anticipated production capacity, which considers labour and 
machinery supplies, the availability of fertilizers and pesticides, and other 
production necessities. The goals are then worked out with the idea of pro- 
viding, as far as capacity and nature will allow, the amounts of food needed. 

In 1943 the County War Boards took an active part in the farm mobiliza- 
tion program asked for by President Roosevelt. The mobilization campaign 
began with four regional meetings to discuss the agricultural goals for 1943. 
The program was carried from these regional meetings to the United States 
Department of Agriculture State War Boards to work out goals for the individual 
counties. In turn, the County War Boards were informed of the importance of 
planning the county goals with the co-operation of every farm home in the 
county. So the planning for agriculture, undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with State and farm groups, is re-divided by stages 
- until it comes right down to the individual farmer. 

To compensate for the loss of an estimated 4 million experienced andi able- 
bodied men, American farmers have increased their working hours. This has 
meant more family labour, use of older men and inexperienced help. Farmers 
have used foreign workers, prisoners of war, troops, and other special sources 
of labour. They have shared labour, machinery, and other facilities with 
neighbours to a greater extent than in pre-war years and devised many ingenious 
ways of saving labour. 
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NOTES . 

In Australia, at present, all agricultural production goals are set by the Pro- 
duction Executive of Federal Cabinet, following recommendations from the 
Production Goals Committee. This Committee is chaired by the Department of 
War Organization of Industry, and has representation from the Commonwealth 
Food Control, the Manpower Directorate, the Prices Commission, the Rationing 
Commission, the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction and the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. In making recommendations to Production Executive, the 
Committee is thus able to give due consideration to all relevant aspects, such 
as manpower, price and post-war possibilities. Furthermore, since close con- 
tact is maintained with State Departments of Agriculture, the State targets 
formulated are kept in appropriate relationship with State production capa- 
cities. Frequently, indeed, tentative goals are sent out to the States for their 
comments before a recommendation is sent to Production Executive. 

Commercial production of fibre flax in Canada in 1944 covers about 40,000 
acres and has an estimated value of four million dollars. 

Most of this fibre goes to Britain where it is spun into thread and yarn 
for the manufacture of parachute cords, collision mats, coverings for guns and 
airplanes, and other essential products. Even the comparatively small amount 
remaining in Canada has its manufacture restricted to wartime uses. 


The Secretary of Agriculture on May 5, 1944 announced that agriculturally 
based communities wishing aid in planning post-war jobs can obtain assistance 
from the Department of Agriculture. The aid available to the communities will 
consist primarily of the services of the department technical consultants. The 
consultants, whose services the communities may request, will include engineers, 
agricultural economists, statisticians, marketing experts and economists. These 
consultants will be available to aid community leaders who are setting up their 
own local studies of post-war conditions in analysing the prospective employ- 
ment situation in the community in appraising industries that may be expanded 
or developed locally and in developing steps to establish additional sources of 
employment where needed. The consultants will not themselves make the post- 
war plans for the communities. 

The work will be carried on by the community itself at its own expense 
except that the services of the government technicians will be made available 
as consultants to the committees of local leaders to provide them with special- 
ized and technical aids and suggestions in appraising the post-war problem and 
in deciding how to best deal with it. 


British plans for expanding export trade and for raising living standards 
after the war emphasize the need for maintaining a balance between industry 
and agriculture. The report of Lord Justice Scott's Committee assumes that 
the British Government will maintain a “healthy” and well balanced agri- 
culture after the war without saying what that implies—the Minister of 
Agriculture has informed the British farmers that they will have an assured 
market for their products until 1945. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Although slight recessions occurred in a few lines of business operations in 
the final months of 1944, for the year as a whole economic activity reached the 
highest. level on record. Output of war materials was still continuing at a 
high rate at the close of the year, with reconversion from war to civilian pro- 
duction deferred by intensification of hostilities on the fighting fronts. 

During the first 11 months of 1944 the index of the physical volume of 
business averaged. 237-2 or one per cent higher than in the same period of 1943, 
although the standing in November at 237-9 was somewhat lower than the index 
of 247-0 for January, 1944. The level of wholesale prices has been comparatively 
steady since October, 1943, although the average for the first 11 months of 1944 
was 2-8 per cent higher than in the same period of 1948. 

The preliminary estimate of the national income for 11 months of 1944 
shows a total of $8-4 billions, compared with $7-9 billions in the same period 
of the previous year, an increase of over 6 per cent. It is now certain that total 
national income for 1944 will easily exceed the record figure of $8-7 billions in 
1943. Gross value of principal farm crops in 1944 is estimated at $1,319 millions, 
$185 millions higher than in 1943 and $140 millions above the previous record 
in 1942. On the 1935-39 base, the index of grain and live stock marketings in 
the first 11 months of 1944 averaged 206-0, which was 32 per cent higher than 
for the same period of the previous year. 

External trade continued at extremely high levels in 1944. The value of 
exports for the January-November period totalled $3-2 billions, representing 
an increase of 19-3 per cent over the value of exports for the first 11 months of 
1943. Excluding trade in gold, the active trade balance for 11 months was 
nearly $1-6 billions, or 44:6 per cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 


Prices.—With wartime price control continuing to function, no great change 
occurred in the general wholesale price index throughout 1944. Opening at 
102-5 for January the index reached a wartime high of 103-0 in March and 
thereafter eased off gradually to 102-4 at the close of the year. Prices for 
Canadian farm products also failed to record a further general advance during 
1944. For December, 1944, the index for field products was 92-2 for animal 
products 122-0 and for all farm commodities 103-3 compared with 92-1, 123-8 
and 104-0 respectively, for January, 1944. 

The official cost-of-living index at December 1 stood at 118-5. This was 
-9 points lower than at November 1, 1948, and -7 points lower than the maximum 
point recorded in 1944, which was 119-2 at May 1. Compared with August 1, 
1939, the wartime increase in the index up to December 1, 1944, revealed an 


advance in living costs of 17-6 per cent. Among the components of Tn, 
living, rent, clothing, fuel and lighting were the only items th how “slight > 
advances in December since the first of the year. A 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 





Commodities and 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Cost of Living Services used by Produc- 
1935-39 = 100 Farmers, tion 
1935-39 = 100 
Urban Farm Physical 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | Living Living Eight Eleven {volume of 
modities | products | products | products | Costs Costs Factors | Factors | business 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 9 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 1926 | ca @eek coal case ee: Pee ee 
1914 65:5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 82° Oi a Sah bic Van e's ens Lee 
1915 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 6658 onl omar bSelie.c aa eee lee eee 
1916 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 9a Be cael as coe co ee ee 
1917 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 11136) “hy Cee weaea lees tan ee ee 
1918 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 Sd 4 Oe ae cee ed eee 
1919 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143° 0 Gea se PA Ae ee 62-3 
1920 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 je. 5 Oy as ern Oe en 65-9 
1921 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 130 5 al Rivera pee eee 58-1 
1922 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 126-9 133-2 69-1 
1923 98-0 81-5 ip:s 95-1 121-7 127-9 118-7 128-7 74-7 
1924 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 122-5 132-6 73-9 
1925 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 124-3 131-8 79-4 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 120-6 129-3 87-3 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 120-9 130-1 92-7 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 119-4 128-2 102-4 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 118-4 127-5 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 105-7 116-3 95-6 
1931 72-1 56:3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 91-8 100-8 81-7 
1932 66-7 48.4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 88-7 93-4 68-7 
1933 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 88-4 90-0 69-6 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 96:8 96-0 82-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 95-6 96-0 89-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 98-4 98-0 98-0 
1937 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-9 108-5 105-4 107-2 
1938 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 102-0 101-1 101-5 98-6 
1939 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-5 96-1 99-1 106-9 
1940 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 102-3 105-7 124-3 
1941 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 |* 108-2 114-1 165-0 
1942 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 119-7 128-0 202-2 
1943 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 121-7 122-4 136-0 235-9 
1943 
Augs.; 100-4 97-5 84-9 118-6 119-2 122-0 123-1 138-9 241-0 
Sept.. 101-2 97-9 86-1 117-6 AIO. 4 Ss eet see ie eee ce ee 236-7 
Oct. .: 101-9 103-6 90-8 125-0 L1G: Bi ee ule ele Stes ee ee ee 239-5 
Nov 102-4 104-2 91-3 125-7 LIQ SAS ae caeh ads Coeds eee ee 242-9 
Dec 102-5 104- 91-7 126-1 T192o yl fod. ells] oot ee eae ee 248-8 
1944 
Jai. 102-5 104-0 92-1 123-8 119-0 122-7 125-5 135-7 247-0 
Feb 102-7 104-3 92-5 124-1 bE: ad Pee eranned Pe RN Re Rane on. 241-6 
Mar 103-0 104-5 93-0 123-7 LI GEO isd ese aa 1d eae oe te oe 247-8 
April 102-9 104-0 92-4 123-4 119-1 123-0 125-8 139-5 239-5 
May 102-5 101-8 91-2 119-6 1 eS a pi eA RN IE eaten wD 236-0 
June 102-5 102-0 91-1 120-2 119-0 Os ea ee. Slay. eee 238-8 
July 102-5 102-0 91-8 119-0 COLD Pee meen ee MRM Tt Hehe 3 ea 232-2 
Aug 102-3 101-2 91-2 117-9 118-9 122-6 128-8 141-3 233-1 
Sept 102-3 101-0 91-0 117-8 LES 8 od. eek POR AT etd te eee 
Oct 102-4 103-0 91-6 122-0 JES s Plo d ca Phase cha. ia temenete | Geet 228-0 
Nov.... 102-4 103-1 91-5 122-5 pF OS vd Pc ieee Ria Lore WA, kg on 227-9 
Dec.... 102-5 103-3 92-2 122-0 PESO Ve ss ee a ne oe te on ene 233-0 





. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 

1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mineographs 1943-44. 

. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 

. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 

. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 

- Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 

of Business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 

November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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Business Activity.—In comparison with the previous year, most economic 
indexes recorded the greatest gains during the first half of 1944, and in some 
cases minor recessions were experienced during the closing months of the year. 
The manufacturing index for November, for example, stood at 284-7 compared 
with 303-5 in January, and the wartime peak of 308-4 reached in December, 
1943. 

Commodity distribution proceeded at a substantial rate in 1944. The 
index of retail sales, on the 1935-39 base, reached 190-7 in November, com- 
pared with 182-6 in October and 172-8 in November, 1948. The seasonally 
adjusted general sales index reached a new peak of 182-1 in November com- 
pared with 165-0 in November a year ago. Except for radio and electrical 
stores, all other types of retail businesses reported a higher dollar volume of 
trade in November than at the same date the year before. In the case of whole- 
sale sales, increases were common to all parts of the Dominion, and for 11 months 
the aggregate volume showed an 11 per cent increase over the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The general index of employment at November 1 (1926 = 100) was 183-8 
compared with 183-3 at October 1, and 188-7 at November 1, 1948. However, 
it marked the seventh successive monthly decline in employment in manufac- 
turing industries. During the war years, there has been a contra-seasonal 
employment increase at the beginning of November. The index of aggregate 
weekly payrolls for firms in eight leading industries reporting at November 1, 
stood at 151-0, compared: with 152-0 a year previous. Per capita weekly earn- 
ings, averaging $32.29 at November 1, 1944, were slightly higher than the 
average of $31.60 at November 1, 1943. 


Production of Live Stock and Live Stock Products.—Live stock and meat 
production in Canada during 1944 exceeded any previous year. Slaughterings 
of live stock at inspected establishments included: 8,766,000: hogs, a 24 per cent 
increase over 1948, 1,854,000 cattle, 33 per cent more than in 1948; 656,000 
calves, 10 per cent higher than in 1943; and 959,000 sheep and lambs, or 8 per 
cent more than in the previous year. As a result, the 1944 output from meat 
packing establishments was the greatest on record. 

The production of creamery butter in 1944 totalled slightly over 298 mil- 
lion pounds, which was about 14 million pounds less than in 1948. Cheddar 
cheese production, on the other hand, totalling nearly 176 million pounds in 
1944 showed an increase of about 14 million pounds. In the case of concentrated 
whole milk products, 1944 production of evaporated whole milk, condensed 
whole milk and whole milk powder was about 8 million pounds greater than in 
1943. Total whole milk production for the year, estimated at approximately 
17-6 billion pounds, was practically unchanged from 1942 and 1943. 

As in the case of meats, production of eggs and poultry meats also reached 
- record levels in 1944. Preliminary estimates show an increase of about 42 
million dozen or 13 per cent in total egg production, while for poultry meats 
the increase is estimated at about 29 million pounds, or 10 per cent. 


Canning Crops.—Substantially higher quantities of fruit and vegetables 
were canned by commercial canning factories in 1944 than in 1943. Statistics of 
the packs of the more popular fruits and vegetables for 1944 with the 1943 figures 
in brackets follow: peaches 550,000 cases (172,000); pears, 415,000 (413,000) ; 
plums, 302,000 (174,000) ; cherries, 106,000 (59,000) ; apricots, 93,000 (17,000) ; 
apple juice fortified with Vitamin C, 600,000 (150,000) ; tomato juice, 3,915,000 
(2,215,000) ; tomatoes, 2,155,000 (1,502,000) ; peas, 3,565,000 (1,856,000) ; corn, 
1,858,000 (1,159,000); beans, green and wax, 1,139,000 (772,000); pumpkin, 
500,000 (259,000) ; spinach, 40,000 (33,000). A case contains 24 twenty-ounce 
tins. While the commercial pack of peas last year was the largest on record, 
approximately 60 per cent of the pack was of standard quality. This was due 
to the prolonged dry period during the growing season. A substantial part of 
the 1944 pack of tomato juice graded fancy or top quality. 
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THE 1945 AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Recommendations to assist farmers in working out their 1945 production 
programs were discussed in detail at a Dominion-Provincial conference held in 
Ottawa, December 4, 5, 6, 1944. This was similar to the previous annual confer- 
ences assembled at the invitation of the Agricultural Supplies Board. For 1945, 
it has not been assumed that the over-all farm output can be greatly expanded, 
in view of the labour situation and other factors. However, it is possible, and 
desirable, to give more stress to commodities most urgently required. 

At the conference, probably the keenest discussion and most emphasis was 
given to the recommendations for wheat, hogs and dairy products. In the case 
of wheat, the recommendation is for a decrease rather than an increase in 
acreage in 1945, but in the case of hogs and dairy products, production at least 
as large as in 1944 is desirable. A detailed statement was issued to the press 
following the conference showing the levels of production recommended. or 
estimated for each commodity, in comparison with 1944 production. The 
following is a summary of the main details of the program. 


Grain and Forage Crops.—As in the case of 1944, considerable discussion 
revolved around prospective wheat acreage. On the basis of the statistical 
position with regard to wheat supplies, the conference reached almost unanimous 
agreement that an increase in wheat acreage in Canada would not be a desirable 
trend for 1945. The acreage recommended is 21:5 million acres, a reduction of 
a little over 2 million acres compared to last year. At the same time, it is recom- 
mended that summerfallow acreage in the Prairie Provinces be held at a 
minimum of 20-0 million acres. For all Canada, 16-0 million acres in oats, a 
12 per cent increase, and 8:0 million acres in barley, a 10 per cent increase, is 
considered desirable in view of requirements for livestock feeding. Maintenance 
of acreage in mixed grains, hay and clover and alfalfa at 1944 levels is recom- 
mended, while for rye, plantings of 500,000 acres, a 23 per cent decrease from 
1944 are considered adequate. 


Meat Animals.—In the opening address of the Conference, the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture, Honourable James G. Gardiner, announced that export 
agreements for bacon and beef with the United Kingdom were being extended 
to the end of 1946. The British Food Ministry had previously indicated that 
all surplus bacon and beef over and above minimum commitments would be 
welcome in 1945. Marketings of all kinds of livestock except hogs will likely 
be larger in 1945 than the previous year, and the recommendation is that hog 
producers be encouraged to maintain production in order that shipments of at 
least 600 million pounds of export bacon may go forward in 1945. It is estimated 
that beef cattle slaughterings may be about 100,000 head greater than the 
record 1944 total of 1,354,000 head, while calf slaughterings may also show an 
increase of about 10 per cent and sheep and lambs may also be slightly higher. 
Whether total meat production will equal or exceed the 1944 figure of over 
2-5 billion pounds depends largely on the output of pork products. 


Dairy Products.—Total milk production in 1944 is estimated at 17-6 billion 
pounds, and on the basis of estimated requirements for fluid milk, cheese, butter 
and concentrated milk products, production must not only be maintained in 
1945 but an increase in total milk production to 18-1 billion pounds would be 
highly desirable. Dairy farmers are particularly affected by the tight man- 
power situation, but considerable emphasis was given at the conference to the 
continuing need for dairy products in the war and post-war period. If the 
recommended output of milk is achieved a little more milk would be available 
for fluid consumption, creamery butter production could be increased by about 
5 per cent, and the production of cheese, evaporated whole milk, whole milk 
powder and skim-milk powder could be maintained. A slight decrease is pro- 
vided for in the case of condensed whole milk. 
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Eggs and Poultry.—As in the case of hogs, poultry numbers have been 
rapidly expanded during wartime, leading to a record output of eggs and poultry 
meats and a phenomenal increase in exports. There is an assured export outlet 
for all surplus eggs at least till the end of 1945 and numbers of laying birds now 
on farms, indicate an increase in egg production during this year. There was 
considerable discussion at the conference as to whether any further expansion 
in the poultry industry should be encouraged in the spring of 1945. The 
consensus of opinion now seems to be that greater efficiency is desirable at this 
stage rather than any further great increase in poultry numbers. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Since the size of fruit and vegetable crops are 
determined in considerable degree by natture, in most cases estimates of probable 
production, rather than recommended output, are presented in 1945. Demand 
for fresh fruit continues good, and with a smaller apple crop probable in 1945, 
the varying increases estimated for pears, cherries, plums, prunes, strawberries, 
raspberries and loganberries should find a ready market. Crops of peaches, 
grapes and apricots may be a little smaller than bumper 1944 crops. 

In the case of vegetables, an expected good demand) for fresh vegetables is 
to some extent offset by a probable decrease in dehydration requirements. More 
canning beans and corn would be desirable in 1945, but slightly less canning 
tomatoes and peas. The recommended potato crop for 1945 of about 72 million 
bushels, could, on the basis of average yields for recent seasons be produced on 
a slightly smaller acreage than was planted in 1944. 


Oilseed Crops.—A considerable demand for oilseed crops still continues. 
Production of flaxseed, the main oilseed, slumped sharply in 1944 and apparently 
there is a market for a much larger crop in 1945. A definite recommendation 
was not decided upon at the conference but it is expected that an announcement 
will be made prior to the planting season. The recommended acreages for sun- 
flowers (28,000 acres), Argentine rape (20,000 acres) and soybeans (40,000 
acres) all represent increases over 1944. 


Other Special Crops.—Other specialized crops, mainly grown in south- 
western Ontario, for which increases are recommended in 1945 include dried 
beans (26 per cent), husking corn (30 per cent), sugar beets (20 per cent) and 
tobacco. For the various types of tobacco, increases are recommended as 
follows: flue-cured 20 per cent, burley 33 per cent, cigar leaf 46 per cent, dark 
35 per cent, and pipe 7 per cent. For dried peas about the same acreage as In 
1944 (83,600 acres) is suggested for 1945. 

Seed Crops.—Increased production of practically all hay and pasture seeds 
is recommended for 1945, particularly alfalfa, alsike and red clover seed. For 
sweet clover seed and brome grass seed, however, decreases of 38 per cent and 
25 per cent respectively, are suggested. Production of vegetable and field root 
seeds, a matter of extreme urgency earlier in the war, has now reached satis- 
factory levels, and the 1945-46 recommendations, although mainly indicating 
increases, do include a few decreases. 


Other Miscellaneous Producis.—For maple products, 1944, production 
totalled a little over 3-0 million gallons, on a syrup basis, and it is estimated 
that in 1945 it may decline to about 2-7 million gallons due to the dry fall. The 
recommended production of honey for next season is 36-6 million pounds, or 
albout the same as in 1944, and no further increase in the number of colonies 
is advised. 

The estimated production of wool for 1945 is 15-5 million pounds or about 
2 per cent larger than 1944. The conference did not discuss a recommendation 
for fibre flax, due to insufficient information as yet on 1945 requirements. With 
respect to horses, in view of the surplus horse population in certain parts of 
Canada, and the trend to mechanized farming, horse breeders are advised to 
concentrate on the production of desirable and useful types only. 

25226—2 
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A RECORD YEAR OF MEAT PRODUCTION 
H. K. Leckie 


Production of meat in Canada, on the increase since war broke out, reached 
record levels in 1944. Slaughterings of both hogs and beef cattle, the major 
meat animals, were the largest in history, while output of veal and lamb was 
also very substantial. Supplementing production from meat animals was a 
record supply of poultry meats. 

The total meat supply in 1944 is estimated at a little over 2-5 billion 
pounds, of which nearly 1-9 billion pounds represents the output from inspected 
establishments. This is over 300 million pounds greater than in 1943, and close 
to double pre-war figures. Inspected slaughterings of hogs in 1944, totalling 
8,766,000 head, easily eclipsed the former 1943 record by 25 per cent, and new 
records were established for weekly, monthly and quarterly totals as well. A 
similar situation occured in the case of beef cattle. Total inspected slaughterings 
of beef cattle, 1,354,000 head, were by far the largest on record, and as in the case 
of hogs new record weekly and monthly slaughterings were achieved. It was 
the first half of the year, however, in which hog production records were broken, 
but with cattle peak slaughterings did not occur until the latter half. 

The record volume of live stock which farmers sent to market in 1944 
placed considerable stress on handling facilities. During peak runs packing 
plant facilities, already considerably enlarged during wartime, were strained 
to the utmost to slaughter, process, chill, store and distribute the numbers of 
live stock available. Transportation and cold storage facilities, stockyards, and 
other agencies concerned with the live stock and meat trade were also utilized 
to capacity. 

Although the output of meats in 1944 was the largest in history, there was 
no surplus. Under the terms of export agreements with the United Kingdom, 
substantial quantities of bacon and beef were shipped overseas, and at the same 
time domestic per capita consumption of meat soared to new high levels. 


Live Stock Marketings.—During the first quarter of 1944 hog slaughterings 
exceeded all expectations, and cattle slaughterings continued to be substantial. 
As a result, not only did the Meat Board handle substantial quantities of export 
bacon, but an ever-mounting volume of frozen beef. In view of the plentiful 
supply of meats, meat rationing, introduced in May, 1943, was suspended at the 
end of February, 1944. 

In the second quarter, both hog and cattle slaughterings remained heavy, 
although not quite equal to the first three months. In the latter half of the 
year, hog marketings began to lose ground rapidly in comparison with 1943, but 
cattle marketings showed the opposite trend. The following table indicates 
what occurred. 


TasBLeE 1.—INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS OF HoGs AND CATTLE AND PURCHASES OF 
Bacon AND BEEF FOR Export, 1944 


Inspected Slaughterings Export Purchases 
Hogs Cattle Bacon Beef 

No. |% of 1948 No. % of 1948 000 lb. 000 Ib. 

Firat Quarter... .1se can eee 2,824, 641 174 287,619 139 243,114 14, 255 
Second Quartersivcisase ne aee 2,014, 22] 138 283, 356 118 181,019 32, 857 
Third Quatteriinicgeee es coo 1,420, 989 103 336, 757 123 66, 270 19, 160 
Fourth Quarter)... cureee es 2,206, 479 89 446, 426 148 159, 672 64, 883 


Oba os Sis ion eee 8,766, 330 123 1,354, 158 133 650,075 131, 155 
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Hog marketing presented a considerable handling problem during the fall 
and winter of 1943-44. A new record was established the first week of February, 
1944, when over 237,000 head were slaughtered, more than double the pre-war 
figure. The most severe congestion of stock yards and packing plants occurred 
in Western Canada and to ease this situation approximately 165,000 live hogs 
were moved from the West to Eastern abattoirs for slaughter in the period from 
the last week in November, 1943, to the middle of February, 1944. To encourage 
this movement and equalize. returns to western shippers, a subsidy of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, dressed: weight, was paid by the Dominion Government. 

In the fall of 1944 hog runs failed to reach the levels of 1943, and presented 
no particular handling problems. However, cattle marketings were considerably 
in excess of estimates. The greatest congestion was experienced in Eastern 
Canada at the Toronto market, although in some weeks western cities also 
experienced very heavy runs. A complicating factor was the high percentage 
of plain and unfinished cattle and cows, necessitating boning-out in preparation 
for export freezing. 


Packing Plant Labour.—A serious manpower shortage began to develop in 
the packing industry commencing in the fall of 1948. Prior to the war, packing 
plant capacity had been considerably in excess of current requirements, but this 
slack was gradually taken up during the first three years of the war. By the 
addition of extra curing cellars, chilling and storage facilities, the elimination 
of bottlenecks, and so forth, exporting plants had further extended their capacity 
so that in 1944 an adequate labour supply was the principal limiting factor. 
When a rapid and unprecedented seasonal increase in hog marketings got under 
way in the fall of 1943, packing houses found themselves hard pressed to expand 
their slaughterings at an equal rate. There had been a considerable loss of 
skilled and semi-skilled labour to other industries and the armed services. This 
was not easily replaceable, and extra seasonal labour normally taken on in the 
fall was not available till farm harvesting operations were completed. However, 
through the co-operation of National Selective Service, provincial governments, 
local committees and other agencies a sufficient working force was built up to 
process a record volume of meats. Another critical labour situation developed 
in the fall of 1944, but on the basis of the experience gained in coping with a 
similar problem the year previous, the emergency was met. By December 1, 
1944, the number of employees in packing plants throughout the Dominion 
totalled 18,885. This was 3,000 more than six weeks previously, and nearly 
2,800 more than at December 1, 1943. However, a considerable proportion 
represented men or women new to the industry. 


Cold Storage Facilities.—In connection with bacon export operations, the 
Meat Board requires considerable cold storage space to even out shipments 
throughout the year. The practice is to freeze and store fresh wiltshires during 
the periods of heaviest production and to defrost and cure this product in the 
summer when current production is light. As minimum commitments under 
the various bacon agreements have been stepped up, storage requirements have 
also increased. In 1944 the development of a substantial export business in 
frozen beef greatly extended freezer space requirements. In the pre-war period 
surplus beef cattle were normally exported on the hoof and thus beef storage 
was mainly for domestic purposes. As a result the beef export operations of the 
Meat Board placed entirely new demands on cold storage facilities in packing 
plants and public storage warehouses. As in the case of meats, greatly increased 
storage space was needed for eggs and poultry meats in addition to the require- 
ments for cheese and butter, fish, fruits and vegetables, and other perishable 
commodities. 

Prior to the war considerable excess cold storage capacity existed in Canada. 
This was gradually taken up, however, and it soon became necessary to use 
existing space to full capacity and to install extra freezing and storage facilities. 

25226—24 e 
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The manpower situation also affected the cold storage industry. In order to 
utilize warehouses to capacity, it is essential to have sufficient labour to move 
commodities promptly in and out of storage. Towards the end of July, 1944, 
a Cold Storage Administrator was appointed to deal with problems confronting 
the industry and to co-ordinate the storage programs for various export and 
domestic commodities. ; 

In spite of the unprecedented volume of export bacon production in the 
early months of 1944, the quantity of fresh wiltshires and cuts stored was only 
slightly in excess of 24 million pounds. This proved later on to be inadequate 
to maintain export shipments at the desired level in view of the seasonal decline 
in summer bacon production. However, to conserve cold storage space and with 
the concurrence of the British Ministry of Food, seaboard deliveries of export 
bacon were maintained at a very high level during the first quarter of 1944, 
during the time hog slaughterings were at their peak—usually the period of 
heaviest into-storage movements. 


Meat Board Operations.—Reconstituted in June, 1943, from the former 
Bacon Board and empowered to handle the export of other meats in addition 
to pork products, the Meat Board was just getting started in the beef export 
business as 1943 ended. Thus at the beginning of 1944 the Board was commencing 
deliveries under a two-year bacon agreement calling for minimum shipments 
of 900 million pounds of bacon in 1944-45, a beef agreement specifying not less 
than 50 million pounds of beef in 1944, and a number of supplementary contracts 
for pork offals, canned pork and hog casings. With the removal of restrictions 
on the domestic sale of pork products in November, 1943, and the suspension of 
meat rationing at the end of the first two months of 1944, domestic consumption 
of meats was free from restrictions for the major portion of the past year. The 
only exception was a six-week period commencing October 9th when exporting 
plants were asked by the Board to make a special effort to process a higher 
percentage of total production as export bacon. / 

The quantities of various pork products delivered by the Meat Board to 
the British Ministry of Food under the various agreements are indicated in 
table 2. The seaboard value of all products delivered up to the end of 1944 
runs close to $600 million, with export bacon the major item. In 1944 not only 
did substantial export beef shipments develop, but shipments of canned pork and 
lard were on a considerably larger scale than ever before, and there were some 
shipments of frozen mutton and lamb. 

The export price of bacon as provided in the 1944-45 Agreement, remained 
unchanged at $22.50 per 100 pounds for Grade A wiltshires delivered at sea- 
board. The graded price schedule paid by the Board to packers ranged from a 
top of $22.70 per 100 pounds for Grade A, No. 1 selection wiltshires of 55-65 Ib. 
in weight, to $19.50 per 100 pounds for Grade B, No. 3 selection wiltshires, 
75-80 lb. in weight. 

Hog prices, dependent jointly on export and domestic values, did not 
fluctuate widely throughout 1944, one reason being that there was no great 
difference in returns whether the hog carcass was processed for export or sold 
in the domestic trade. Commencing January 24, 1944, producers delivering 
hogs to approved abattoirs have received a Dominion Government premium 
of $3 for each Grade A carcass and $2 for each Grade B1 carcass. This policy 
will continue till at least six months after the end of the war. In addition, 
most of the eastern provinces of Canada have also been paying extra premiums 
to producers of top grade carcasses. 

The arrangement with respect to cattle prices has been somewhat different 
from hogs. Since May 27, 1948, there has been a flat year round ceiling for 
each quality of beef in each of the various Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
zones. In June, 1943, when the Meat Board was set up a floor price program 
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for beef was initiated which provided for seasonally adjusted floor prices at 
various levels below the ceiling. This was replaced in July, 1944, with a flat 
year-round floor price for each quality of beef in each zone. No floor or ceiling 
prices were fixed for live cattle, however, leaving prices free to find an appro- 
priate level between floor and ceiling. Generally speaking, throughout 1944, 
cattle of the better grades capable of producing red or blue brand beef, for 
example, commanded prices at or close to ceiling values, with poorer quality 
stock being taken at close to export floor prices. 

Although a little over a million pounds of surplus mutton and lamb was 
delivered for export early in 1944 there was no formal export contract or price 
supporting program similar to bacon and beef. To provide an outlet for surplus 
production, restrictions on the shipment of live sheep and lambs to the United 
States were removed at the end of September, and in the final quarter of the 
year about 135,000 head were exported. 


Surplus lard stocks began to accumulate in 1944 as a result of the unpre- 
cedented hog marketings and the comparatively large numbers of hogs processed 
for the domestic market with a resulting high yield of lard per carcass. By 
May 1, 1944, lard stocks were in excess of 20 million pounds or nearly ten times 
ereater than the year previous. To clear this surplus and to provide an outlet 
for continuing heavy production, arrangements were completed by the Board 
for the export shipment of approximately 30 million pounds of lard, nearly 
10 million pounds to the United Kingdom and 20 million pounds to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


TABLE 2.—QUANTITIES AND SEABOARD VALUES OF Mrat Propvucts HANDLED 
BY THE Meat BoaRD UNDER VARIOUS ExXPporRT CONTRACTS 
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Total to 
— 1939-40 | 1940-41 1941-42 | 1942-43 1944! date 
(In Thousands) 
Cured Wiltshire bacon and cuts... .lb. 331,482 | 425,618 | 600,013 | 658,178 | 687,168 | 2, 702, 459 
$ 60, 860 69, 920 118,810 141, 364 152, 208 543, 162 
Fresh frozen Wiltshires...........- Dea ery ee ere Mee eee ok Met lea uke a aee 16,883 8, 628 25,511 
Pas re PR cee babins Siew 3, 702 1,961 5, 663 
Por Ol Als eas eos eds ohress lb. 2,300 12,690 10, 651 11,845 13,708 51,194 
$ 234 1, 287 1,124 1,399 1,618 5, 662 
Canton DOP Koco tis 1i5 ok et a seed jis ae) Pr CMa Pens ae 5, 784 12, 696 31,212 49, 692 
GD hgeet | Bissau eet skeet | eine tape ea 1, 583 3,912 8,895 14, 050 
PC eee SE Ss ims, Sal ais «5 Hae BABE iio REALE a eet 8,973 13, 385 
oy ae | eee eh oo i Re A Rees 1,180 1,555 
PLD CAINS. Bit eee k eaieicis Se PyCLLGs Hee eccrec aed foe Aecereie 453 761 870 2,084 
hives Tee eee aier tel Ieee angered 568 975 1, 262 2,805 
Miho ANC TAIN: 2. . seve sic. v5.0 s ie eee es seed. sna ow ce Loca aeys 1, 153 1,153 
Ses eine | euipice Ooh Pee as 257 257 
PEO SEMCIOOL sce ts kite a ho ant ene eRe Bias? pedo ae arpa Ck SEDO D 2 55's gh ee Sowl oh Bren Bede qtenaas 111,799 111, 799 
Be Pl ee oe inte etc sf 4. eens areveleorecmnde Sen's 22, 695 22,695 
Total value of products........ $ 61,094 71,581 122,086 151,011 190,075 595, 847 


(1) Preliminary and subject to revision. Some of the purchases of bacon and beef under the 1944 
contracts commenced before the end of 1943. 


Future Prospects—At the Dominion-Provincial Conference held in 
December, the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. J. G. Gardiner, announced an 
extension of the contracts for both bacon and beef. These will now run to the 
end of 1946 at the present prices and the British Food Minister, J. J. Llewellin, 
has indicated that notwithstanding minimum commitments, the United Kingdom 
‘s in the market for all the bacon and beef Canada can spare. In fact Britain: 
needs at least 600 million pounds of Canadian bacon in 1945 to maintain her 
four-ounce ration. 
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Whether 1945 meat production will equal that of 1944 seems to hinge on the 
trend of hog marketings, for marketings of cattle and calves are expected to 
be larger, and sheep and lamb marketings at least as large as in 1944. For hogs 
the recommendation is that production be maintained as close to 1944 levels as 
possible, but surveys, estimates and opinions expressed at the December Con- 
ference make it appear doubtful that slaughterings will be equal to 1944. How- 
ever, it is likely that the Meat Board will again handle a very substantial volume 
of export meat products in 1945, and probably in 1946. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY: WARTIME PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
FraANK SHEFRIN 


Canadian price making policy during wartime is complicated by the 
necessity of maintaining domestic price ceilings and at the same time of main- 
taining the price structure and balance so that production is geared to meet 
war and civilian essential requirements. 

Farm price policy includes price control and price setting. Price control 
is the result of a gradual development which first started with measures affecting 
selected products and was then expanded to cover all commodities. This was 
accomplished by the establishment of an overall price ceiling in December, 1941, 
by the regulation of the amount of markup and by the fixing of price differentials 
between grades of these products and between different markets. The purpose 
of these measures is to prevent inflation. The price ceiling protects the con- 
sumer by preventing prices of farm products from rising excessively. It protects 
the farmers against increases in the cost of things they have to buy. It prevents 
mal-allocation of agricultural resources. In a sense, the role of the price ceiling 
as applied to agriculture and industry has been twofold—that of preventing the 
inequities and demoralizing uncertainties of inflation, and that of focusing the 
national effort on the physical needs of the economy geared for a nation at war. 
Price setting has been accomplished through the establishment of fixed prices, 
guaranteed minimum prices and contract prices for exports, of farm produce. 
Farm prices have usually been set at levels intended to bring forth the desired 
production. By price setting, shifting floors beneath a fixed ceiling have been 
avoided. This has been done so that the farmer will not be penalized if he goes 
ahead to increase production at the request of the Government. 

It is not our intention to discuss here the effectiveness of price control in 
regard to agriculture or the administrative problems involved, but rather to 
concentrate on the general farm price movement and on the price ceiling and 
price support policies during the war period. Price policy making has been 
complicated by the necessity of maintaining ceilings on food products for which 
there is a rising domestic demand, by the effect of increased British contracts, 
and by the effect of the rapid rise of farm prices in United States, particularly 
of cattle and grains. In applying price control, flexible methods have been 
necessary. 


Price Ceilings.—The price ceiling, adopted as part of a broad wartime 
economic program, provides that no person may sell goods or supply services 
to consumers at a price or a rate higher than the maximum price or rate at 
which he made sales of such goods or services during the basic period between 
September 15 and October 11, 1941. Since the original order came into being, 
a number of amendments and revisions have been made. 

In determining the prices of most farm products, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board recognized in its first statement of policy that the maximum price 
could not be based upon the ceiling prices of individual farmers. Consequently, 
one of the first acts of the Board was to exempt farmers’ individual prices from 
the ceiling and to rely on ceilings over the manufactured or processed products. 
When these were not sufficient, wholesale market ceilings for the commodity 
concerned were also established. 
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When overall price control was instituted in December, 1941, ceiling regula- 
tions were not applied to the sale of farm products by farmers to dealers or to 
processing plants. As the administration of price control advanced, however, it 
was found advisable in the interest of all concerned to make certain exceptions 
to this general policy. These exceptions include wool, farm butter, certain grains 
and maple products. The reason for providing exemptions from ceiling regula- 
tions is to give farmers the benefit of any trading situation which might arise 
without increasing prices to the ultimate consumer. It also aims to permit sup- 
plies to flow freely from farmer to processor. 

Ceiling price regulations do apply in the case of farmers selling products 
direct to consumers through. market stalls or otherwise. Farmers become 
retailers to all intents and purposes and cannot sell products direct to consumers 
at prices any higher than the ceiling established for that district. 

To facilitate dealings between farmers, certain transactions are exempted 
from price ceiling regulations, for example, exchanges, or barters of hay, grain, 
seed, seed potatoes, farm implements, fertilizers, bees, livestock, meat, poultry 
and poultry products, and other agricultural products and supplies, custom 
milling, seed cleaning and other agricultural services. These exemptions do not 
apply to any transactions involving resales. 

While the retail ceiling order applies in every part to all food products held 
by dealers, processors, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, fresh fruits and 
vegetables were at the outset exempted from the general price fixing order. The 
exemption of fruits and vegetables from the retail price ceiling was due to the 
extreme variability of supply (including variety and sizes) and costs that made 
fresh fruits and vegetables unusually difficult to bring under effective and 
enforceable price control. For many of these products, costs go up seasonally 
because a summer crop not having an immediate market must be stored and 
perhaps processed, or because imports must supplement or replace Canadian 
produce. This does not mean that the prices of such commodities have been 
free to rise without restraint. In 1943, when prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
rose substantially, steps had to be taken to bring them under ceiling control. 
A number of the more important fresh fruits and vegetables were then brought 
under the ceiling and ceilings for these products have generally been main- 
tained ever since. Thus, the Board, during its operations in the three-year 
period between 1941 and 1944, has at different intervals established price ceilings 
for these crops, until to-day all leading items of domestic farm produce are 
controlled. 

This action was in line with the declared policy of the Dominion Government 
with regard to agricultural price control policy whose purpose was stated to be 
twofold. In the words of the Prime Minister (October 11, 1941): 


“The policy touches the farmer in two ways. The principle of the 
price ceiling will be applied to agricultural prices while at the same time 
total agricultural income will be supported where necessary by Govern- 
ment action.” 


Wartime Price Supports.—In addition to a ceiling over farm prices, there 
were established direct and indirect floors or supports under the prices of many 
farm products. The main purpose of support prices during the war is to 
guarantee an adequate return to primary producers in order to stimulate them 
to greater production effort. Another purpose is to provide minimum prices for 
farm products selling in a diminished market. This measure aims at providing 
a minimum living income and at enabling the majority of farmers to keep 
growing such products, for example, wheat and apples, while waiting for market 
conditions to improve. The establishment of minimum prices in wartime is 
usually not accompanied by the difficulties that beset the maintenance of a 
price ceiling. With a guaranteed market for all they can produce, there is no 
reason for producers to sell below the set minimum price. However, problems 
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of administering a support price policy are unavoidable. In order to maintain 
minimum or guaranteed prices, the Dominion Government at times has had to 
buy and store large supplies until markets became available. 

The types of price supports provided vary in form and method of applica- 
tion. The following list provides a broad classification of the types of direct and 
indirect price supports. | 

(1) Fixed prices——Fixed prices have been established for wheat, soybeans, 
sunflower seed and rapeseed. These are both ceiling and floor prices. They 
are usually announced prior to the seeding season, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment and its authorized agencies purchase the farm product at the fixed price. 

(2) Minimum prices—Definite minimum prices have been established for 
oats, barley, beef and butter. At the same time, ceiling prices were also set. 
Daily market prices are free to fluctuate between the floor and the ceiling. 


(3) Indirect price support—Definite large scale export commitments have 
a stabilizing influence on the market with the result that prices for produce 
consumed domestically remain in more or less close proximity to the contract 
price. The farm commodities affected by this arrangement are flax fibre, hogs, 
lambs, cheese, eggs, beans and peas. 

(4) Guaranteed minimum prices for a limited quantity—The Dominion 
Government since the outbreak of war agreed tq purchase a specified maximum 
quantity of fresh or processed apples at a minimum price if the market price 
fell below the stated minimum. Usually the quantity purchased has been 
adequate to hold prices up to the level of the stated minimum. 

(5) Indirect minimum prices——To stimulate production of canning crops, 
raw tree fruits and jam berries, subsidies are paid to growers through the 
processors. The processor who applies for refund on subsidies paid out must 
prove he has paid the price as of a stated period. In this manner basic minimum 
prices are maintained. 

(6) Grower processor contract prices—For many years it has been cus- 
tomary for farmers and processors to agree on a price for the marketing of 
milk and sugarbeets. In these contracts or agreements are stated the minimum 
prices at which the grower agrees to deliver his produce to the processor. During 
wartime a similar arrangement has developed for the marketing of certain 
seeds, with the Dominion Government agreeing to take the seeds at a minimum 
price from growers providing they have no other market outlets. 


Post-war Price Supports.—Even more important from the standpoint of the 
Government than the making, controlling, and supporting of prices in wartime 
are its commitments to support prices of designated farm products in the transi- 
tional period between war and peace. The Dominion Parliament on August 15, 
1944, passed The Agricultural Prices Support Act which provides for the support 
of the prices of agricultural products during the transitional period. The legis- 
lation provides for the creation of an Agricultural Prices Support Board. The 
Board is empowered to prescribe, with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
prices at which it may purchase designated agricultural products.1 It may also 
pay to producers the difference between the prices designated by the Board for 
any product and the average price at which the product. is selling on the open 
market. 

To a large extent, the maintenance of floor prices will be a marketing job. 
The mechanics of price support must be adjusted to the peculiar requirements 
of each commodity. The Act provides for the appointment of commodity boards 
and advisory committees. If it is decided that floor prices will be established 
for dairy products, a Dairy Board may be appointed, an Egg Board for eggs or 








1 Agricultural product means any natural product of agriculture, except wheat, designated 
by the Governor in Council and including processed meat, dairy and poultry products if so 
designated. Wheat is being handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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a Meat Board for meat products. The Act, however, is not designed to be a 
marketing act in the sense of undertaking to market all farm products at the 
highest possible price. Direct market operations including purchasing, storing, 
transporting and resale, may be necessary. Ways will have to be found 
for disposing of foods purchased by the Board so as not to bring them back 
into competition with supplies moving through regular commercial channels. It 
is not intended that the Board shall purchase direct from farmers—it is 
empowered to purchase on the market. 

The Board is given authority to buy any designated products at the estab- 
lished price and has the authority to sell or otherwise dispose of a product 
acquired. To finance operations under the Act a revolving fund of 200 million 
dollars is provided. Administrative expenses are to be paid by the Government. 


Wholesale Prices of Farm Products.—The wholesale prices of all farm 
products, especially live stock and live stock products, have materially advanced 
since the outbreak of war and on the whole, prices at present are considerably 
above the immediate pre-war and 1926-29 levels. The index number of whole- 
sale prices of Canadian farm products (1935-1939 = 100) was 89-8 in Septem- 
ber, 1939. By September, 1944, the index number had risen to 141-1, an increase 


InpExX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PricEs oF FARM PRopucTs 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


Canadian Farm Products 


Date 
Total Field Animal 

Be OLAC Ee rn EL LE Peek ENT 6 Realy ede cee ete hs 08 140-9 143-7 136-4 
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SPENSER a eee ee a Dar caus asar'e Bloc ie hieak nee #966 87-6 75-0 105-0 
SEAVER OA ty EI Sk Soe iio cies ok cbs « Wont sehmwg aes ead 89-1 75-4 108-2 
TPE Sra is aa OE § RS Seo e oe FE ae nae ee es a eg 104-2 88-1 126-7 
DS Ce es ee ae ey ET  iiciaic cis 22 ado eeicsclar ake dela ne each ewe ne a 144-7 135-1 157-6 
PAR SNE SATE Oe a ae RRS SRE eG ose 0) & AeA a 1S 0 Ses w, Klererorwcatolendie ole 146-1 136-5 159-0 
i 5 td OS Bi DAI ER i Uidaid, Aesiie dalle « et aI aaevciagaee aleia ss aa. 141-1 135-4 148-5 


of 57 per cent. Reference to the table shows that for the same period the index 
number of wholesale prices of field products increased by 69 per cent and for 
animal products by almost 4 per cent. These advances were due to the expanded 
domestic demand for farm produce, to the payment of federal and provincial 
subsidies, and to the large exports to the United Kingdom of agricultural products 
at established prices. 


The initial effect of the declaration of war in September, 1939, on farm 
prices was an upward movement. This trend was due to the anticipation on 
part of all that the war might bring, almost at once, a greater demand for 
Canadian products. When the market failed to develop as anticipated, and 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark and France were invaded, the 
prices of farm products declined. The wholesale price index of field products 
was 96-6 in April, 1940, and fell to 75:0 in August of the same year. The 
reason for this marked decrease was the loss of markets as the invaded countries 
were buyers of Canadian wheat and feed grains. The live stock price indexes 
remained relatively steady. From September, 1940, there was an upward move- 
ment of wholesale prices of farm products. By December, 1941, when the 
overall price ceiling was imposed, wholesale prices of farm products had risen 
over 16 per cent above prices at the outbreak of war. During the same period 
field product prices rose about 10 per cent and animal product prices about 
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23 per cent. Between December, 1941, and September, 1944, wholesale price 
indexes of farm products increased 35 per cent, field crops increased almost 
54 per cent, and animal products increased 17 per cent. 

The wholesale price index for farm products reached 144-7 by October, 
1943. This, for the first time, was above the annual price indexes for the years 
1926-1929 and equalled the 1921 annual figure. In animal products, the index 
number of wholesale prices reached 157-6. This was exceeded only by the 
annual indexes during 1918 to 1920. Prices of field products showed a remark- 
able increase. Wholesale prices of farm products during the period October, 
1943 to September, 1944, ranged between 144-7 and 141-1, the peak month 
being December, 1943, with an index number of 146-1. Farm prices showed a 
decline in the period between April and September, 1944. This was due mainly 
to the drop in live-stock prices. 

Briefly, the increase in wholesale farm prices between September, 1939, and 
September, 1941, reflected sharp increases in live stock prices and to a lesser 
extent a rise in milk and grain prices. During the next three years, September, 
1941, to September, 1944, the dominant factors were increases in wheat and 
cattle prices, payment of subsidies on milk for fluid use, for cheese, for con- 
centrated purposes and for butter, and the introduction of payments (equal- 
ization fees) to farmers on the sale of oats and barley. 

The index of wholesale prices of farm products used in the preceding para- 
graphs relates to wholesale prices paid to farmers for their produce, including 
subsidies, bonuses and premiums. This index should be distinguished from 
those price index components of the general index of wholesale prices of all 
products since these “component farm price indexes” relate only to market 
prices, excluding subsidies and such payments. Because these two sets of indexes 
relate to different price series they are not comparable. 

In discussing the progressive upward trend of wholesale prices of farm 
products, it should be remembered that during the decade preceding war, with 
the exception of the years 1937 and 1938 (these years were well below the 1926- 
1929 level) there were some very lean years. The wholesale index of farm 
commodity prices declined more than 50 per cent between 1929 and 1932, and 
remained at low levels for several years. There was a substantial recovery in 
1937 but a recession followed at the end of 19388. At the time war was declared, 
farm prices were still more than 40 per cent below the 1929 level. Even at the 
time when overall price control was applied in December, 1941, prices were 
26 per cent below the 1929 level. It is no wonder that control as applied to 
agricultural prices (at wholesale and retail levels) at a time when such prices 
might normally be expected to rise more rapidly than the prices of other 
products, was unpopular among farmers. However, they were willing to recog- 
nize the desirability of stabilizing the economy. It was felt that such a pro- 
eram, if it were to perpetuate inequality, would not be acceptable and perhaps 
unworkable. It was brought out that it was not desirable to allow the con- 
tinuance of the disparity between farm income and earnings of most other 
economic groups characteristic of the Thirties—to a large extent still in effect 
when the stabilization program was announced. This reasoning was recognized 
by the Dominion Government. Accordingly, little or no effort was made to 
prevent farm product prices from rising during the early part of the war. Even 
after an overall price ceiling was introduced, it was attempted to make this 
policy as flexible and equitable as possible to the farmer. The price ceiling 
was confined to farm products sold to consumers but does not apply on sales 
by the primary producers to wholesalers and processors. At the same time, 
another reason for permitting further price increases and also paying subsidies 
in the period since the ceiling was imposed was to facilitate further expansion 
in the farm production of the kind for which there were urgent needs, and to 
encourage extra effort on part of farmers and their families to offset lack of 
help and shortage of needed equipment. 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE ASSOCIATED WITH LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE 
BONNYVILLE AREA OF NORTHEASTERN ALBERTA 


B. H. Kristsanson and F. M. Epwarps 





The question of land settlement has assumed such importance in post-war 
rehabilitation schemes that it is considered essential that the “settlement 
process” be analyzed and understood. This interest has called for an examina- 
tion, not only of the sequence and interrelationships of the development of land 
settlement, but also of the resultant levels of living. It was decided to look into 
some of the aspects of the levels of living and, to this end, during the summer 
of 1943, approximately 200 farmers were interviewed in the vicinity of Bonny- 
ville, Alberta.1 The object of this article is to show, in so far as possible, from 
the data assembled, the level of living associated with land settlement in north- 
eastern Alberta. This information may be of value to the prospective settlers 
in so far as they can glean from it some appreciation of the level of living which 
they may reasonably expect in similar areas under similar circumstances. 





The Farmstead.—Almost one-half of the farm families in the Bonnyville 
area were living in log houses. North of the Beaver River, where settlement is 
of recent date, the proportion of log dwellings was higher, being 66 per cent as 
compared with 33 per cent in the older district south of the river. A large 
number of operators indicated that they would have built frame houses within 
the last two or three years if the material had been available but the fact remains 
that the log structure has been, and is, characteristic of pioneering in this 
country. The cash expenditure for the construction of houses was, on the 
average, $380 per farm and their present value was estimated to be $554. This 
is low when compared with the estimates of the Dominion Housing Census, 1941, 
which placed the average value of farm dwellings in Alberta at $989. Practically 
all homes in this area had a basement but 70 per cent were what was termed 
“part dirt” basements. About 23 per cent were improved or full basements. 


TaBLe 1.—Ratina or BUILDINGS AND FARMSTEADS IN THE BONNYVILLE AREA OF ALBERTA, 1943 
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A simple rating of farm buildings was given during the survey, based on 
structural conditions, evidence of upkeep, and general appearance. Four general 
classes were used, namely: excellent, good, fair and poor. The distribution of 
the farm buildings on the farms studied in this area according to this classifica- 
tion is given in table 1. 


1This is part of a study undertaken by the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 

ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the University of Alberta, Edmonton. In the survey 
' information was assembled on rate and cost of land improvement, farm organization and 
income, financial progress of settlers, home and community development and other facts 
relating to settlement. An area in the vicinity of Bonnyville was chosen for study of settle- 
ment in northeastern Alberta. In consultation with the District Agriculturist at St. Paul, 
Alberta, townships 60, 61, 62 and 63 in ranges 4, 5 and 6, west of the fourth meridian were 
selected for the study. ‘The selection was made on the basis that settlement north of the 
Beaver River was of such recent origin that the initial stages could be examined _in detail 
while, south of the Beaver, particularly in the immediate vicinity of the the town of Bonnyville 
were to be found farms which had reached a fairly advanced stage of development. North 
of the Beaver River the majority of settlers have arrived since 1928 whereas, south of the 
river, settlement was well underway by 1920. 
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Family Living Expenditures.—In considering the expenditures on family 
living indicated in table 2 it must be remembered that the period covered by 
this study, the twelve months ending April 30, 1948, represents one of the most 
prosperous years for the district. Furthermore the majority of these farms 
were sufficiently advanced in their development to take advantage of the 
unusually favourable price conditions. 

It will be seen that cash family living expenditures varied with the degree 
of farm development (Table 2). In the earlier stages the current level of living 
was reduced in order that the assets of the farm business be augmented to a 
point where the resources of the family could be more fully utilized. While 
the data presented are not representative of conditions which have prevailed 
during the last ten or fifteen years they demonstrate that those farms which 
were reasonably well developed could, under favourable price conditions, earn 
a relatively high income. On the other hand, even under favourable price 
conditions, farms in the earlier stages of development were in a much less 
desirable position. 

The more advanced farms, those having more than 100 acres under cultiva- 
tion, had reached a stage of development where the average net worth amounted 
to approximately $8,400. During the farm business year 1942-43, after spending 
$775 for cash family living expenditures, and meeting all annual operating 
expenses including the costs of capital maintenance, the operators of these farms 
had an average surplus of approximately $464 per farm which might be used 
to service indebtedness or for savings. 





TaBLe 2.—Famity Livina EXPENDITURES, IN RELATION TO CULTIVATED ACREAGE, 
ON FARMS IN THE BONNYVILLE ARBA, 1942-43 


Acres cropland per farm 
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(1) A person 15 years of age or more remaining in the home for one month=1 adult month, persons less 
than 15 years of age=0-5 adult month. 


It took farmers, having from 51 to 75 acres under cultivation, 10 to 15 years 
to bring this much land under the plough. The net worth of these farms at the 
end of the business year under review averaged approximately $3,950. After 
spending $487 for cash family living expenditures and meeting all current 
operating expenses including the costs of capital maintenance, the operators of 
these farms had an average surplus of about $191 per farm to service indebted- 
ness or for savings. 

The cash family living expenditures varied from $10 per adult month on 
farms having less than 50 acres of cropland to $15 per adult month on those 
farms having more than 100 acres of cropland. The average total cash living 
expenditure per farm for the area as a whole was $615. 
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The expenditure on food was probably the most satisfactory aspect of the 
budget (Table 2) although the amount of money spent on food does not 
necessarily determine its value from the standpoint of a desirable diet. The 
cash expenditure on health and clothing is not an adequate criterion of the 
effectiveness of such outlays. Education expenditures include such items as 
fees, and board of children attending schools other than the local tax supported 
ones, school books and educational supplies purchased directly out of the family 
purse. It is evident from the sums spent on education very few attended schools 
which provided higher education than that offered by their own rural schools. 

The small personal expenditures and negligible automobile expenses indicate 
that these people travel very little. Their contacts with the world at large are 
made through the Church, the radio, the newspapers, and discussions on 
market days. 

Another striking feature of pioneering areas in northern Alberta is the 
small amount spent for life insurance (Table 2). The same general condition 
applies to other forms of insurance—there was practically no fire, crop or sick- 
ness insurance in the entire area. Fire hazards are great in wooded areas, 
particularly where house construction is poor. In this area crop damage has 
frequently been severe. It is generally conceded that accidents and sickness 
take a relatively heavy toll in these newer districts. T herefore, in an area such 
as this, where the financial resources of the average settler are quite limited 
and where the risks of enterprise are high, the utility of insurance is also high. 
Yet it is precisely in these areas that all types of commercial insurance are 
practically non-existent. 





Public Services.—There was considerable difference in respect to the avail- 
ability of social services between the farms in the more advanced stages of 
development lying south of the Beaver River and those to the north of the 
river. The grade school, the church and community hall were located within a 
reasonable distance of the farm in most cases but in the case of medical services 
the majority of farm people in the Bonnyville area were in an unenviable 
position. The means by which the available doctors and nurses could render 
the maximum service was to remain at their bases in Bonnyville. However, 
the necessity of travelling from 8 to 15 miles, and sometimes more, by horse- 
drawn wagons or sleighs reduced the effectiveness of medical services in many 
instances. 

Only 35 per cent of the farms in the Bonnyville area had either a car or 
truck.1 Two-thirds of the farmers were dependent upon horses for their trans- 
portation and for those farms north of the Beaver River, the average distance 


TABLE 3.—LOCATION OF FARMS IN RELATION TO PUBLIC SERVICES IN THE 
BonNYVILLE District, ALBERTA, 1942-43 
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1These vehicles had a value, on the average of $300, were purchased on a cash basis, 
largely during the last three years, the majority being models dating back to 1930 or prior 
to that time. Average operating expenses for the year of this study amounted to $114. 
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to market was 15 miles (Table 3). This meant that an inordinate amount of 
time was taken up in marketing produce. Furthermore it was not uncommon 
to find farms isolated for weeks at a time due to impassable roads. 

This whole question of providing such areas with the desired public services 
is a difficult one. For instance, efficiency of marketing is to some extent 
dependent upon the type and condition of roads but they in turn are provided 
for in the tax levies, the amount of these being determined by the success of 
the enterprises of the community. But the fact remains that, whether a given 
standard of public services is required to increase the density of population or 
whether the population must be increased first, adequate social services can in 
the long-run be maintained only in areas where the man-land ratio is reason- 
ably high. 


Conclusions.—The purpose of this article has been to provide a picture 
of the level of living which has attended land settlement in northeastern 
Alberta. 

Highty-three per cent of the farm dwellings in the Bonnyville area were 
classified as either fair or poor. Over one-half were of log construction. The 
living expenditures for the year of this study were probably considerably higher 
than the long-term average since cost-price conditions of production were 
unusually favourable. But even in such a relatively prosperous year, there 
were aspects of the budget, such as the expenditure on education, which 
appeared to be distinctly inadequate. It is interesting to note also the virtual 
absence of any form of insurance in the district. 

In the past the settler has sacrificed a portion of his income, which might 
well have been spent on improving living conditions, in order that the resources 
of the farm business be increased. This has been necessary where the initial 
capital possessed by the settler has been small. In the future to facilitate better 
living conditions on pioneer farms, capital funds should be provided at a cost 
which could be met by the settler. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION IN FARM HOUSEHOLDS 
Frora M. WeEsster 


A national food policy which attempts to raise the level of health by 
preventing under-nutrition should include provisions for adequate supplies of 
protective foods, equitable distribution and adjustment of food habits to needs. 
Knowledge of nutrition has advanced so far that we know the fundamental 
importance of food in relation to health. Lack of proper food is the sole cause 
of certain diseases; it is also an important factor in lowering resistance to 
diseases. Studies of food consumption and the effect of such food consumption 
on health provide evidence of weaknesses in diets and disclose in what sections 
of the country these weaknesses occur. 

A few limited investigations have been made on nutritional conditions in 
Canada. Most of the studies have been urban. There is need for further 
investigation, particularly among rural groups. 

A study of the dietary habits of twenty farm households on Ile Perrot, 
adjoining the Island of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, has been carried 
out recently by the Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with Macdonald College, McGill University. The average total 
farm value of the farms surveyed is higher than the average value for the 
county as a whole. Income is frequently supplemented by rentals from summer 
cottages and the local sale of farm produce. 

Foods consumed by each of the families during a seven-day period in 
June were expressed in terms of food nutrients, namely, calories, protein, iron, 
calcium, vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin and ascorbic acid, and compared with 
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the allowances of these nutrients adapted for use in this country by the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition. Since the economic condition of the families appeared 
to be above the average for the district and the study. covered only one week, 
no broad inferences or applications can be made from the findings. Further- 
more, the study deals with the family rather than the individual and families 
which appear to have good food intakes may have unequal distribution of food 
within the family group. 


Adequacy of Nutrient Consumption.—The food energy value or the 
caloric intake was thought to be generally adequate. The total protein intake 
was satisfactory, although one household where no milk was consumed, received 
only fourteen per cent of its protein from animal sources as opposed to the 
recommended one-third. 

Most of the families were supplied with sufficient quantities of iron, one- 
quarter of which was from cereals and cereal products, one-sixth from meats 
and slightly less from potatoes. The per person consumption of bread was 
2-8 loaves (24 ounces per loaf) for the week. Only two families bought brown 
bread but fourteen of the twenty families ate rolled oats or other whole grain 
cereals which made a substantial contribution to the iron supply. Although 
the per person consumption of meats was two pounds (edible portion), one- 
fifth of it was in the form of fat salt pork which lowered, by a considerable 
amount, the percentage of iron supplied by meats. 

The calcium intake was reasonably satisfactory. More than half the 
calcium was supplied by milk, the per person consumption of which was 7-1 
pints for the week. This amount is slightly above the minimum amount (4 pint 
per adult and 14 pints per child per day) suggested in Canada’s Food Rules. 
The cheese consumption, however, was only -9 ounces or approximately one 
serving per person per week. Three servings are desirable. 

The vitamin A was unevenly distributed, several families receiving twice 
the recommended amount and several receiving only about two-thirds of the 
allowance. Families obtained more than half of their vitamin A intake from 
dairy products and only one-fifth from leafy, green and yellow vegetables. The 
high cream consumption (-6 pints per person for the week) contributed two- 
thirds as much vitamin A as did the milk. The season (June) may be partly 
responsible for the relatively low contributions made by leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables. 

The average family intake was lower for thiamin than for any other 
nutrient analysed, slightly more than one-fifth of which came from cereals and 
cereal products, one-fifth from potatoes, slightly less from milk and the same 
amount from meats. Replacing the bread consumed with Canada Approved 
brown or white bread would be a simple method of raising the thiamin intake 
to a more satisfactory level. In addition, the refined breakfast cereals could be 
replaced with whole grain products. 

Several families were not receiving sufficient quantities of riboflavin. Half 
the intake was from milk, one-tenth from meats and slightly more from cereals. 
Although the quantity of milk used was somewhat more than the minimum 
suggested in Canada’s Food Rules, it 1s recognized that a higher consumption 
is advantageous in bringing the riboflavin to the recommended level. 

Judged by present standards, more families were receiving insufficient 
intakes of ascorbic acid than of any other nutrient analysed. A third of the 
ascorbic acid was from potatoes, almost a quarter from other vegetables and a 
fifth from tomatoes and citrus fruits. It may be noted that potatoes have 
contributed relatively large amounts of three of the nutrients mentioned. Due 
to variable losses in cooking, vegetables are not as reliable a source of ascorbic 
acid as are tomatoes and citrus fruits, the consumption of which was lower 
than is desirable. 
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Economic Considerations.—Home-produced foods were evaluated at prices 
from local stores. Of the total money value of the week’s food, eleven per cent 
was represented by milk and cheese, twenty-two per cent by fruits and 
vegetables and twenty-eight per cent by meats, fish, poultry and eggs. 

Households were classed according to the per person money value of the 
food consumed by the members. The intake of nutrients increased as the 
money value of the food increased. 


Size of Family.—Households were classed also according to the number of 
individuals per household. The amounts of nutrients obtained by the nine 
households with fewer than 6-3 (average number per household) individuals 
were higher for every food constituent analysed than the amounts obtained by 
the eleven households with more than 6-3 individuals. 


Home-produced Foods.—Eleven of the twenty households produced more 
than half (money value) of the food consumed during the week. Those pro- 
ducing more than half were somewhat better fed than the remainder. In the 
food intake of these two groups, significant differences were evident in five of 
the eight nutrients analysed. 

In the families studied, the calories, protein, iron and calcium intakes 
appeared to be reasonably adequate for most of the families when considered 
on the family unit basis. The intake of vitamins was less satisfactory, the 
lowest levels being apparent for thiamin and ascorbic acid. Diets tended to 
improve with increases in money value of food, with smaller sized families, 
and with larger percentages of home-produced foods. 

The findings reported were not followed by medical examinations and 
therefore cannot be related to the health of the families studied. However, the 
low consumption of certain nutrients suggests a need on which to base a plan 
for improving the nutrient intake of the group. Dietary studies of this nature, 
on a national scale, accompanied by investigations regarding nutritional status 
and health, are necessary before recommendations can be made regarding food 
and nutrition policies which aim at progressive improvement in diets. 











HOT SPRINGS RESOLUTIONS AND UNITED NATIONS POST-WAR PLANS 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


L. Lorinez 


Insatiable wartime demands usually result in breaking new land and in 
expanding world food production. Such an expansion has occurred, for example, 
in Great Britain during the present war and it has been generally recognized 
that unless international action is taken to further trade and stimulate demand 
for farm products, adjustment in the post-war period will be both necessary 
and difficult. 

A United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization is in process of 
formation and is designed to bring remedial action by: 

1. Raising levels of nutrition and standards of living in the world: 

2. Improving agricultural technique and reducing the cost of food to 

consumers; 

3. Facilitating international distribution of food. 


Comparing recently published post-war plans of individual member 
countries of the United Nations with the above aims, the impression is gained 
that planning is greatly influenced by the nature and character of their national 
economy. While the attainment of the above enumerated goals is recognized 
as desirable, concrete proposals as to their practical implementation in indivi- 
dual countries are conditioned by domestic equilibrium between industry and 
agriculture, national wealth, dependence or independence on export markets, 
and degree of internal development. 
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While an undertone of great anxiety about the future is latent in all these 
plans! and the hope is expressed that the Hot Springs resolutions may bear 
fruit as regards expansion of world markets, nations whose international 
economic position is insecure are reluctant to reduce trade barriers. 

More uniformity of purpose can be detected with regard to reducing cost 
of production,—not only to place nourishing food within reach of everybody ,— 
but in some cases with the openly expressed aim of making ready to face post- 
war competition. 


Raising Levels of Nutrition and Standards of Living.—The farmers’ pros- 
perity being dependent upon both the volume of food consumed and upon the 
prices received, it is obvious that these matters must receive major considera- 
tion. If nutritional plans as well as production and price programs were 
developed by the same agency, offer and demand in foodstuffs in a planned 
economy could be balanced to the end that satisfactory prices might be secured. 
Such co-ordination should be on an international scale, however, to ensure that 
the interests of both producers and consumers be recognized. At the time when 
the foregoing national plans for post-war agriculture were prepared, such 
complete co-ordination was not in sight. Therefore, concrete proposals under 
this heading laid the greatest stress upon price policies. 

The United States plan asks for parity of income with urban income and 
rejects simple price parity. British farmers want a definite relation between 
the price levels and cost of production, as well as stable prices fixed for three 
year periods. Australians are satisfied with a fairly stable price relationship for 
at least the major farm commodities. The main preoccupation in the U.S.S.R., 
China, and India is to increase total production sufficiently to supply enough 
food for large populations. Their plans provide for considerable increases in 
food supplies, and considerations relative to price levels are not of immediate 
concern. 


Improving Agricultural Technique and Reducing Cost of Food to Con- 
sumers.—Determination to put an end to soil mining and to definitely ensure 
proper farming practices is common to all national plans. But there is 
considerable variety as to methods of implementation. 

The United States plan considers private property as a public interest. 
This plan proposes condemnation and sale to better farmers of misused lands 
in extreme cases. The British project links guaranteed prices with obligation 
to follow directions relative to cultural practices, land use and other phases of 
farm technique, to be given by a body similar to the present Agricultural 
Executive Committees. There is no hint of compulsion in the Australian report, 
which complains that wartime restrictions have made large numbers of citizens 
uneasy about too much centralized regulation. The report stresses, nevertheless, 
that continuation of certain controls will be inevitable after the war. 

In most countries, endeavours to reduce the cost of food to consumers are 
limited to proposed savings effected by mechanization, as well as better tech- 
nique and management of production. But the South African plan goes even 
so far as to propose nationalization of flour mills, creameries, canneries and 
other food processing industries to be operated at cost, in order to reduce 
distribution expenses and secure full benefits for the farmer. In the U.S.S.R. 
complete government control of national economy facilitates the enforcement 
of government plans without need of special legislation. | 


International distribution.—lt is in this field that the greatest difficulties 
in arriving at a uniform platform are experienced. T he plan prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture proposes reduction in domestic pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities that cannot meet world competition, thereby 





1See sources of reference at the end of this article. 
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supplying foreign exchange to other nations by increasing imports of these 
goods. On the other hand, British policy will be influenced by the nation’s 
heavy post-war indebtedness. This will require a 50 to 60 per cent increase in 
overall exports. 

The British plans prepared by various semi-official committees suggest 
import quotas and annual contracts for imports from abroad instead of open 
market transactions.2 They would ensure reciprocity from exporting countries 
in purchasing British industrial products. It is proposed that the government 
be given a free hand to make arrangements to regulate production and imports 
alone or with those countries prepared to come to an agreement, should negotia- 
tions for international arrangements not be entirely successful. These proposals 
merit the careful consideration of non-European countries and should be 
related to their wartime industrialization. 

Australia is girding herself to meet competition and exhorts farmers to cut 
the cost of production so they will be in a position to meet whatever might face 
them in the post-war world. China has also laid claims to certain post-war 
export outlets, though domestic markets could easily absorb a greatly increased 
food output. The trend in New Zealand is indicated by Premier Walter Nash 
in his recent book on New Zealand: “For many years after the war the world 
will, I believe, if it is wise, be working on a commodity exchange basis and not 
exclusively on a financial or money exchange basis.” 


Conclusions 


It is apparent from these plans that surplus food producing countries are 
preparing for an expansion of their export activities. However, the position of 
former importing nations with respect to volume of imports is not so clear. 
Great Britain plans to maintain a “high level of production” after the war. 
Soviet plans provide for new crop acreages aggregating several million acres 
yearly; China envisages a 14 per cent annual overall increase in plant products 
and much more in live-stock; India would raise total agricultural production 
by 100 per cent within 15 years. If we take these factors into account and also 
consider financial and other factors that will influence production and trade in 
the post-war period, it will be obvious that a great deal of thought and planning 
will be necessary if a satisfactory solution is to be found to the problems that 
confront the nations. It would be presumptuous at this time to do more than 
call attention to the problems and plans under consideration. It may be 
appropriate, however, to observe that these problems and plans are indissolubly 
linked with broader political, economic and social issues. Some of the factors 
that will have a decisive influence upon the volume of international trade in 
farm products in the years ahead may be listed as follows: 


Factors Favouring Expansion: 


Maintenance of world peace. 

Accumulated wartime savings. 

Employment associated with the rebuilding of devastated areas. 
Probable availability of long term international loans. 


1Late in August, 1944, Richard Miles, Economic Adviser of the British Embassy of 
Washington told a meeting of the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs that Britain’s adverse 
belie tf trade required an increase in her post-war exports by 50 to 60 per cent over pre- 
war levels. 

Again, an editorial in the October 28, 1944 issue of “The Statist? commenting on 
belatedly published figures relative to Britain’s wartime exports, stresses that “With the 
loss of income from investments and other invisible exports, sales of British merchandise 
abroad will have to be increased not to their pre-war level but to 50 per cent above.” 


2No definite official policy has been declared to date by the government. According to 
a statement made in November, 1944, by Mr. Tom Williams, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture, changes in the international economic situation would occur frequently not 
only during the transition period but perhaps for five or even fifteen more years. These 
would have to be studied and only after that period would it become possible to “fit agri- 
culture firmly and securely into a new world pattern.” 
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Backlog of demand for consumer goods. 
Backlog of tourist travel. 
Relatives’ remittances from overseas countries to Europe. 


Factors Adverse to Expansion: 


Accumulation of large national and foreign debts, including lend-lease 
debts, if called either in money or kind. 

Extensive disappearance of investments abroad held by certain nations 
that formerly imported agricultural products. 

Greatly expanded agricultural and industrial capacity and a_ lesser 
degree of dependence on supplies from abroad. 

Development of successful and less expensive substitutes. 


One way of striking a balance between these conflicting factors is to make 
imports dependent upon exports and consideration is being given to such a plan 
in certain countries. This would be in line with systems first introduced in 
Europe by Germany after 1929. Since Great Britain and Germany were the 
two most important markets for foodstuff before this war and may continue to 
be after the war unless German industrial activity is greatly reduced, the 
exchange policies of these countries merit special consideration. 
~~ Great Britain is committed by Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease Agree- 
ment to a policy of “non-discrimination” in her external trade. Just what this 
means was defined in a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to London 
bankers early in October, 1944, when he advocated a “non-discriminating, multi- 
lateral system of international trade” for Great Britain, as opposed to “what 
is in essence a barter system”. Sir John Anderson also stated in the House of 
Commons early in October that “clearing and payments agreements, bulk 
purchase contracts and import control come within the definition of non- 
discrimination”. This statement seems to indicate that Britain 1s considering 
a policy of import control as foreseen in various post-war planning reports, 
combined with annual or pluri-annual purchase contracts for specified quantities 
of commodities, payment for which will be made either by crediting the 
proceeds to a clearing account or under separate payments agreements. 

Pre-war German trade was carried on along lines similar to those now 
under consideration in Britain. However, Germany’s reluctance to part with 
materials and commodities needed for military purposes, unbalanced the 
German clearing system, which finally degenerated into barter to a large extent. 
The nature of Germany’s post-war trade policies cannot be predicted at this 
time. 

‘At the Bretton Woods Conference the Soviets accepted the idea of creating 
a world bank. This may be regarded as a hopeful beginning of the return of 
international co-operation after the war. It is to be hoped that understanding 
will follow with respect to other, more specific problems, related to agriculture. 
Proposals recently made for the establishment of a United Nations Economic 
Council, in the course of the Dumbarton Oaks security talks, may prove to be 
the first step in this direction. 


Statements made in this report are based upon the following official or semi-official 
releases: . 
United States: 

“What Post-War Policies for Agriculture?” U.S. Department of Agriculture Inter- 

bureau and Regional Committee on Post-War Programs. 
United Kingdom: 

1. July, 1944, report of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee (formed in 1939 
by 172 peers and members of parliament of all parties and representatives of 53 
associations and societies.) 

2. May, 1944, conference of delegates from the National Farmers’ Union, Councils of 
Agriculture for England and Wales, land owners, trade unions and the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

3. “A Post-War Agricultural Policy for Great Britain” published in 1943 by a 
group of peers of varied political creeds. 
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Australia: : h ee a, 
Report of the Australian Rural Reconstruction Commission to the Minister of Post- 


War Reconstruction, January, 1944. 


Union of South Africa: 
Report of the Reconstruction Committee of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, June, 1944. 
India: j ‘ 
June, 1944. Plan for post-war development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
prepared by the Planning Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 


USS.R.: 
Decree of March 15, 1944, on “Organization of Agriculture and Increasing 1944 


Production”; Decree of March 11, 1942: “Measures Pertaining to Preservation of 
Young Stock and Increasing Livestock on Collective and State Farms.” 
China: 
“Memorandum on Agriculture in China” by the Chinese Delegation to the Hot 
Springs Conference; “China Handbook 1937-1943.” 
Public utterances by responsible government officials as quoted. 


NOTES 


Roy F. Hendrickson of the United States, Deputy Director General of 
UNRRA, in an article entitled ‘Food for First Aid” in the Winter 1944 issue 
of Land Policy Review, referring to the activities of UNRRA as regards food 
stated: 

“The task of food relief must always be measured in terms of what 
conditions were in peacetime. UNRRA’s job is emergency relief. It was 
organized to help the people in liberated areas over the first high peaks of 
distress, so that they may be strengthened enough to help themselves. 
UNRRA is not expected to go in for long-term reconstruction, nor can it 
correct ills and weaknesses inherent in the agricultural and social system 
long before the war started. 

Thus, in fixing our sights we must take into account our own budgetary 
limitations. We must keep firmly in mind the global picture with regard 
to food before the war multiplied hunger and want.” 


He indicated that, 

“After careful calculation, the member nations of UNRRA have agreed 
to a relief standard of from 2,000 to 2,650 calories a day. That would seem 
scanty fare to a farm family in our Midwest; it is not quite so scanty to 
the peasant of Eastern Europe who has had to content himself for genera- 
tions with a meager and sometimes painfully inadequate diet. Because 
of shortages of fats and sugar the relief diet will be restricted; but it will 
seek to contain an adequate supply of calories and there will probably be 
marked improvement in the quality of diet to which Eastern Europe has 
been forced to adjust during the war, especially in Poland and Greece 
where suffering has been so great.” 

In referring to the source of supply, he indicated that, 

“Perhaps one-fourth of relief food requirements will take the form of 
wheat. Wheat is in abundant supply in this country, Canada, Australia, 
and the Argentine.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The opening months of 1945 have been characterized by a relatively high 
level of business activity, as revealed by the trend of the major economic 
indices. There have been no significant changes in the indices of prices for 
some months, however. 

Bank deposits continued the increase which has characterized the war 
period. Deposit liabilities of chartered banks in the first two months of 1945 
at over $5 billions, were almost 19 per cent greater than a year ago. There 
has been a marked increase recently in speculative trading on stock exchanges, 
with activity at the highest levels since 1939 and the index of common stock 
prices in January and February 11-5 per cent higher than a year ago. 

On the other hand, opening months in 1945 have shown a decrease in some 
phases of industrial and business activity. The index of the physical volume 
of business for the first two months averaged 222-7 compared with 244-3 in the 
same period a year ago. Industrial activity generally was on a somewhat lower 
plane, with the index of manufacturing production receding to an average of 
972-1 in January and February, compared with 304-0 in the first two months 
of 1944. Some reduction in war contracts was the principal factor in this decline. 

The national income for the first two months of 1945 is estimated at 
$1,444 millions, a decline of about 2 per cent for the corresponding figure of 
$1,475 millions in 1944. 

The general index of wholesale prices has shown very little fluctuation 
during the past 18 months. The index for March, 1945 at 103-0 showed a 
slight advance from January, but was at the same level as March, 1944. The 
index for Canadian farm products in March reached the highest point to date 
in wartime at 105-1, but there has not been a very great advance since 
October, 1943. For March, 1945 the index for animal products was 123-6 and 
for field products 94:0. . 

The official cost-of-living index on March 1 advanced to 118-7, com- 
pared with 118-6 on February 1, and 119-0 at March 1, 1944. The wartime 
increase up to March 1, 1945 was 17-8 per cent, and the highest point yet 
recorded was 119°5 at October 1, 1948. 

The narrow range of fluctuations in the cost-of-living index and the price 
indices indicate that wartime price control policies have apparently been 
highly effective in accomplishing the intended purpose. Although prices of 
farm products in general did not record much advance in 1944, approxi- 
mately $104-5 millions was paid out of the Dominion Treasury in the form 
of subsidies, premiums and bonuses to producers of various agricultural 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 
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Feb 102-7 104-3 92-5 124-1 TIS OP as CO Ae eke he eens eae 241-6 
Mar 103-0 104-5 93-0 123-7 LEO FO: Re OS Oe tee oo Lite |i pee ee 247-8 
April 102-9 104-0 92-4 123-4 119-1 123-0 125-8 139-5 239-5 
ay 102-5 101-8 91-2 119-6 jG ea rae tak Ara (Pane ie) Aaa, Mie 236-0 
June 102-5 102-0 91-1 120-2 BOS T SENG et deeseeesy UN) UREN, ve PRN AAG, IPRR | sien 238-8 
July 102-5 102-0 91-8 119-0 pM ES kU gen ec Ad Mh id alae Wh Ban dA At 232-2 
Aug 102-3 101-2 91-2 117-9 118-9 122-6 125-8 141-3 goa* 1 
Sept 102-3 101-0 91-0 117-8 ALB Bar) Hah, Os aaa ee fe a 231-0 
Oct 102-4 103-0 91-6 122-0 LISA G che a ebet hee yap tame orl ae eae 228-0 
Nov 102-4 103-1 91-5 122-5 ATS OA ea cal siete he seas 227-9 
Dec 102-5 103-3 92-2 122-0 LES SB Ae a Re ei a ee ee ae 233-0 
1945 
Jan. i 102-8 104-4 93-5 123-7 119-0 122-8 125-3 137-4 228-8 
Feb 102-9 104-6 93-8 122-7 DUB GUN Se les does Tint ayes aiaeeiaee belvinaceds 216-7 
Mar 103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 cS cy aitey! EL Mame yA TI AO a tia 4s 225-2 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review cf Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS DEVISION 
J. F. Boorr 


The Agricultural Economies Division, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, was established in October 1929. At that time, it became the ninth 
Branch of the Department. Subsequently, with the consolidation of these nine 
Branches into four Services, the Economics Branch became a Division of the 
Marketing Service. 

Although the association of the Division with the Marketing Service 
suggests limitation of activities to marketing, the services of the Division in 
reality encompass a wide range of economic research from production to con- 
sumption. Research in farm production has centred mainly in farm and 
ranch business and cost studies; in land economics, farm settlement studies, 
land use, land classification and land tenure research have been featured. 
Research in the marketing of farm products has dealt largely with terminal 
produce markets in large urban centres with methods and costs of processing 
and marketing, and with regional market surveys. 

The Division assembles annual statistical records from co-operative ass¢ 
ciations in Canada and from time to time conducts special studies having to 
do with management problems, credit and other matters relating to coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

Price and statistical analyses and their application to government policies 
have occupied a considerable part of the time of the staff, particularly in recent 
years. Some work has been completed in agricultural credit and taxation. For- 
elgn agricultural policies and their relation to Canadian agriculture are a subject 
of continuous investigation. 

The Division has been responsible for considerable research in connection 
with the consumption of agricultural products. A number of studies dealing 
with the consumption of such products as milk, cheese, butter, eggs, meats, and 
fruits have been completed. 

Moreover, a beginning has been made in studying rural social problems. 
These studies are for the present supplementary to land use studies in Western 
Canada but the importance of such research is recognized. 

While the Division initiates and conducts research on its own account a 
substantial part of its program has been conducted in co-operation with other 
agencies. Some of the projects are carried on jointly with other Divisions and 
Services of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, for example, other units 
of the Marketing Service and the Experimental Farms Service. Equally impor- 
tant, however, has ‘been its co-operative arrangements with provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and universities. A substantial number of research pro- 
jects have been undertaken at the request of such bodies and with their active 
participation. In practically all instances, the projects conducted on a co-opera- 
tive basis have represented a pooling of personnel and resources. 

Headquarters and over half of the staff of the Division are located at Ottawa. 
To facilitate administration and to reduce the cost of services the Division main- 
tains offices and staff in provinces located some distance from Ottawa. These 
provincial headquarters are at the Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and less formal arrangements have been made in British Columbia. It 
is anticipated that similar arrangements will be completed with other provinces 
when opportunity permits. The staff of the Division at each of these institu- 
tions is located in quarters provided by the Universities and works side by side 
with the University personnel. 

Research projects conducted in co-operation with provincial Universities or 
colleges nearer the Ottawa headquarters are handled by direct exchange of 
research workers and temporary assignments to the institutions in such prov- 
inces. While much of the research program of the Division is conducted in 
co-operation with Universities and Colleges of Agriculture many projects have 
been carried on in co-operation with provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
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marketing boards and similar agencies. Some projects originate in requests from 
farm organizations and the co-operation of such bodies has facilitated the con- 
duct of research work. 


Wartime Activities.—Since the advent of war in 1939, certain of the peace 
time activities of the Division have been reduced to some extent in favour of 
projects originating in the war program. This has been brought about in large 
measure by the necessity of servicing the agencies established within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to administer production and marketing programs. A sub- 
stantial part of the present staff of the Economics Division at Ottawa has been 
employed in recent years as Economic Assistants to such agencies as the Agri- 
cultural Food Board, the Agricultural Prices Support Board, the Meat Board, 
the Special Products Board and other committees. Members of the staff have 
also been loaned to other administrative bodies, such as the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, the Combined Food Board, the Department of Labour, 
and various committees in the national and international fields. 

The staff of the Division has also contributed to post-war planning. Its 
personnel serve on a number of committees and on request have undertaken 
various research assignments. A substantial part of the research program 
presently maintained by the Division is directed toward post-war develop- 
ments. 

Other Activities.—In addition to these activities, the Division in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has assumed major responsi- 
bility in connection with the development of the Agricultural Outlook and the 
Agricultural Objectives or Goals program. 

Three publications are maintained. One, the Economic Annalist now in 
its fifteenth volume, summarizes the results of research activities and is pres- 
ently issued on a quarterly basis. Another, the Current Review of Agricul- 
tural Conditions in Canada, is published bi-monthly in co-operation with the 
Markets Information Section of the Marketing Service and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. A third publica- 
tion is being launched which will summarize developments in foreign agri- 
culture. 


AGRICULTURE AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 
FRANK SHEFRIN 


Prosperity, like peace, is indivisible. This 1s recognized in the recently 
tabled Canadian “White Paper” on Employment and Income,! which sets 
as the aim of all reconstruction policies “the extension of opportunity, welfare, 
and security of all the Canadian people’. 

The prosperity of farmers is determined by the efficiency of agricultural 
production and by the effective demand for agricultural produce, both at home 
and abroad, as reflected in both volume and level of prices paid. Full employ- 
ment and a high income are prime factors in determining the degree of effective 
demand and the level of prices at home. This is particularly important 
in view of the fact that the domestic market absorbs annually about 75 per 
cent of Canadian farm production. Of course there are other factors as 
indicated above, but this article is confined to the narrow field of “agriculture 
and full employment”. 

We have learned in the twentieth century, with its two world wars and a 
great depression in a period of 30 odd years, that farm incomes rise and fal! 
with city payrolls. In general, the higher the level of employment, the greater 
the total income of the non-farm working population and the higher the returns 
to farmers. 

From the experience of the past few years, we know what large production 
fully matched by effective demand can mean to Canadian farmers. Total 


1 Employment and Income with Special Reference to the Initial Period of Reconstruction. 
Presented to Parliament by the Minister of Reconstruction, April 1945. King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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employment has increased from 3,693,000 persons in 1939 to 5,016,000, ‘as of 
June 1, 1944. National income has almost doubled from $4:5 billion in 1939 
to $8:8 billion in 1943. As a result of increased earnings, food consumption at 
home has increased substantially. Prices for nearly all farm products are higher 
—the index of wholesale prices of farm products rose from 64-2 in September, 
1939 to 103-3 in December, 1944.2, Cash farm income is the highest in our his- 
tory, totalling $1-8 billion in 1944. 

Canadian farmers will enter into the post-war period with production geared 
for an output well above the pre-war level. As additional labour. and farm 
machinery become available to farmers, these added resources will further 
increase Canada’s capacity to produce agricultural commodities for the market. 

The issue is not whether Canada can produce more, nor whether the people 
of this and other countries will need for their well-being in the immediate years 
of peace all of the farm products that can be produced. The real question is 
whether an effective demand can be maintained for our present agricultural 
production. The attainment of this objective is the core of an effective national 
agricultural policy. 

The “White Paper” on employment and income, as presented to the House 
of Commons, lists some of the measures taken to maintain an effective demand 
for all goods including farm products. According to this document, the central 
task of reconstruction is “to accomplish a smooth orderly transition from the 
economic conditions of war to those of peace and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income”. 

By a high and stable level of employment and income, the paper means no 
less than “full employment”. At the same time, it is pointed out that “employ- 
ment and incomes will be subject to fluctuations in the sphere of international 
trade, which cannot be wholly and instantaneously offset, and that seasonal 
fluctuations, resulting from climate and buying habits are not to be overcome 
without much patient and resourceful work”. It also recognizes the need for a 
high degree of productive efficiency as the best means of achieving and main- 
taining a desirable level of income and a correspondingly high standard of 
living. 

The report divides the future so far as reconstruction is concerned into two 
periods. The first of these is called Stage 2 of the war beginning at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe and extending to the time when complete victory 
has been won in the Pacific. Only for this period are the specific applications 
of reconstruction policies set out. During this stage, wartime powers will be 
maintained by the Government. The second period, referred to as the post-war 
period, begins when final victory in the Pacific has been achieved. For this 
stage, In many cases, only broad lines of policy can be established. 

Sources of Employment and income.—Remunerative employment and 
income are provided by expenditures which are made. These expenditures are 
best classed according to the channels through which they flow: 

(a) Export trade; 

(b) Private investment in durable goods and goods in stock; 

(c) Consumption expenditures; 

(d) Public investment and expenditures. 

In maintaining a high and stable level of employment and income, it is proposed 
that the Government influence expenditures in all these channels if necessary. 

The program of economic activity for Stage 2 or the initial period of 
reconstruction as outlined in the “White Paper” calls for: 

(1) the employment of some 900,000 persons over the level of 1939 
(3,693,000) ; as each year passes after June, 1944, this figure will be 
increased by about 60,000, in other words, by the natural increase ef 
population; 

1 Including persons in the armed forces but excluding women in agriculture. 
2 Basis of index: 1926=100. 
32527—2 
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(2) post-war exports of not less than $13 billion annually at current prices 
for merchandise and non-monetary gold; while this will be about half 
the current swollen wartime exports, it is only about 60 per cent above 
the pre-war level in dollar value and only 15 per cent higher in the 
amount of goods exported; 

(3) reduction in taxation and development of a fiscal policy to encourage 
private investment; the Government, through the Department of 
Reconstruction, will encourage and assist the speedy conversion and 
expansion of industries; 

(4) public investment expenditures by the Dominion, provincial and 
municipal governments; planning of public projects and development 
in co-operation with the provinces of expenditures on development 
and conservation of natural resources; the creation of a “shelf” of 
desirable public investment projects for implementation in the post-war 
years. 

(5) housing program; subject to war requirements, the Government plans 
to encourage and use its wartime controls to assist in the production of 
material and equipment for a total program of not less than 50,000 
units in the first full construction year following the end of the 
European war; the report recognizes that this figure will fall short 
of what is desirable but it will probably be as high as available labour 
and materials can produce. 

To implement the program in Stage 2, it is proposed to direct manpower 
and resources released by the cessation of the war in Europe and by the reduced 
military requirements as follows: 

(1) to contribute through international arrangements to the relief and 

rehabilitation of devastated countries; 

(2) to the maintenance and resumption of exports to Canada’s historic 
markets and as supplies and shipping permit to the development of 
new and continuing markets; 

(3) to the re-conversion of industrial capacity released from war use and 
to the carrying out of desirable industrial expansion and modernization; 

(4) to the replacement and modernization of the equipment of agriculture 
and other primary industries and to the provision of additional 
facilities for production and marketing services; 

(5) to providing for as large a Housing Program, both rural and urban, 
as available labour and materials will permit; to provide for increases 
in consumer goods, produced for civilian market, as the demobilized 
armed forces pass into the civilian population and as circumstances 
allow, to meet deferred civilian demand. 


Steps to he Taken to Attain a High Level of Employment 


Export Trade.—The problem of the level of exports, other than of munitions 
of war in Stage 2, will be one of supply and finance. Financial provisions for 
some exports have already been made through UNRRA. The Government 
proposes to recommend continuation of Mutual Aid to the United Nations 
where necessary until the end of the war in the Pacific. Under the Export 
Credits Insurance Act, the Government is authorized to extend and guarantee 
credits to other Governments for financing Canadian exports. For certain 
exports, especially of food products, wartime contracts are being continued into 
Stage 2 of the war. Wartime collaboration in the allocation and shipment of 
products in short supply will be continued through the Combined Food Board, 
the Combined Production and Resources Board, and the United Maritime 
Board. The report recognizes that since trade must ultimately mean exchange 
for goods, Stage 2 must be used to build up Canadian imports and the exporting 
canacity of other countries so that we may ultimately receive imports in pay- 
ment for our exports. Lea 
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In the post-war period, it is intended to press actively for a wide collabora- 
tion in the reciprocal reduction and removal of trade barriers. Much importance 
is attached to the reconstitution of multilateral trade. Having this in mind, 
the draft agreements on the International Monetary fund and the United 
Nations Bank for Reconstruction and Development worked out at Bretton 
Woods are endorsed. 

Assistance to Privaie Investment.—To facilitate and cnecourage private 
investment during Stage 2, the Government will make special tax adjustments. 
-It will also encourage an immediate housing program. In Stage 2 and the 
post-war period, to provide credit for the establishment and expansion of 
industrial enterprises in circumstances in which lending institutions have 
hitherto been unable to provide adequate financing, the Industrial Development 
Bank has been established. Its facilities are of importance for small and new 
enterprises. The improvement of buildings and equipment on farms for 
increasing productive efficiency and adding to the amenities of farm life is a 
field of private investment to which special importance is attached. Mainten- 
ance of farm incomes will be the most effective encouragement to this type of 
expenditure. To supply credit for the above expenditure, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act has been passed providing through the chartered banks under 
limited government guarantees, loans for a wide range of farm improvements. 
Encouragement under the National Housing Act will enable the building of 
homes in the cities and on the farms. 

Maintenance of Consumption.—Measures to stimulate consumption ex- 
penditures will not likely be needed until the end of the war in the Pacific. 
There may however, be possible dislocations related to demobilization and 
international trade against which incomes require protection. Parliament has 
enacted statutes which, aside from their long term effects, will go far in meeting 
these needs during Stage 2. Some of these are: the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, the Family Allowance Act, 1944, and the Agricultural and Fisheries 
Price Support Acts, 1944. 

Also in the post-war period, there may be further development of addi- 
tional social security measures such as contributory Old Age Pensions and 
Health Insurance. The Government proposes by research, education, improve- 
ment of marketing methods and facilities, and by such other means as are 
necessary, to foster the improvement of Canadian standards of nutrition. This 
proposal is in line with the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
recommendations at Hot Springs in 1948. 

Public Investment Program.—The report indicates that during Stage 2 
the Government will plan its own deferred works and invite the provinces and 
municipalities to do the same. 

In the post-war period, the deliberate use of public investment expenditures 
as a permanent instrument in employment will be undertaken. 

Scientific Research.—It is proposed to continue and to expand after the 
war the work of the National Research Council and to co-ordinate it more 
closely and effectively with the research work of the universities, other Govern- 
ment laboratories and industry. 

Placement and Training of Workers.—A high overall demand for labour 
will not, of itself, provide jobs for all. The kinds of available work and the 
places where unfilled jobs exist will change with the seasons of the year and 
with the development of new consumer demands, new industries, new processes, 
and new materials. There must, therefore, be a high degree of mobility of 
labour as between occupations and between jobs and places. In preparation 
for the transition to peace and to meet the requirements of peace-time training, 
the Vocational Education Act, 1942, was passed authorizing the Minister of 
Labour to conduct in co-operation with the provinces or otherwise, training for 
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persons discharged from the armed forces and persons whom the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission has directed to attend a course of training. 

Fiscal Policy.—The “White Paper” recognizes that these broad proposals 
have for their object the maintenance of levels of employment and income 
greatly above those ruling before the war. These and other requirements will 
call for Government expenditures and revenues at higher than pre-war levels. 
The Dominion Government states that it will be prepared in periods when 
unemployment threatens to incur the deficits, and increases in the national debt 
resulting from its employment and income policy. The policy ‘will be to 
keep the national debt within manageable proportions, and maintain a proper 
balance in its budget over a period longer than a single year”. 


Application of the “White Paper” Policy to Agriculture 


Some of the measures suggested and enacted have a direct bearing on the 
prosperity of agriculture. Briefly, they include: 

Direction of additional labour and resources, (a) to the replacement and 
modernization of the equipment of agriculture and other primary industries and 
to the provision of additional facilities for production and marketing services, 
and (b) to provide for as large a housing program, both rural and urban, as 
available labour and material will permit. 

Export trade is to be maintained through such activities as UNRRA, the 
continuation of Mutual Aid to the United Nations, the Export Credits Insurance 
Act, and the continuation of the wartime food contracts. 

Guaranteed minimum prices are to be maintained under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. This Act is designed to meet such 
contingencies as may arise out of changes in requirements or dislocations of trade 
which may affect adversely the markets for agricultural commodities. This 
measure will provide farmers with economic stability. 

To encourage private investment, on the part of farmers, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1944, and the National Housing Act, 1944, were enacted by 
Parliament. : 

To supplement private investment, a public investment program including 
conservation and development projects for farm lands is to be outlined. 

A nutritional program is to be fostered which will raise the dietary stan- 
dards of farm and non-farm people and also provide a broader market for 
domestic foodstuffs. | 

Vocational training is to be given to the farm population—a training 
which will consider those who are staying on the farm and those who are 
leaving the farm. 

Research is to be promoted by the Government. This type of activity may 
lead to new use of and, in turn, new markets for farm goods. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The “White Paper” outlines an economic policy designed not only to 
mitigate depressions in the immediate and near future, but to attain “full 
employment”. Domestic investment, both public and private, exports, and 
maintenance of consumer income are considered decisive for a high level of 
employment and income. 

Why is full employment important for farmers? 

The amount of money that urban people have to spend largely determines 
how good customers they are for farm products. 

A high level of industrial production brings a large supply of needed 
commodities to farmers at reasonable prices. 

“Full employment” provides job opportunities for those who are not needed 
in agriculture. Ever since Confederation, Canada has had a farm-to-city 
movement except for short periods. Whereas this country was once pre- 
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dominantly rural, now only a little over a quarter of the population lives on 
farms. Increased efficiency in farming, resulting in a greater output per man, 
has made available part of the farm population for other work. Many processes 
and services formerly performed by farmers on the farms, such as butter-making, 
slaughtering and chick hatching, have been transferred to urban centres. These 
and other factors have made the rural-urban migration a continuing process. 

What can the agricultural industry do to assist in maintaining “full 
employment’? The following are suggestions of action that need to be fitted 
into an overall employment and production program: 

The building of new farm houses and improvement of old ones. 

The improvement of farm buildings. 

The replacement of obsolete farm equipment. 

A soil improvement program—drainage, irrigation, community pastures 

and reforestation. 
The improvement of live stock. 


It is obvious that the attainment of the goal of “full employment” cannot 
be achieved by legislation alone, nor by a single device or plan. The “White 
Paper” recognizes this difficulty and states that the achievement of a high level 
of employment and income “will require the effective working of a number of 
compatible policies, all directed to the same end .. . It must be an object of 
national endeavour. The active co-operation of all governments or groups in 
the country will be essential to success”. 


THE USE OF PRAIRIE LAND AND ITS CLASSIFICATION 
C. C. Spence 


The Use of Our Land 


Land has many uses. It is used as building sites, as transportation ways, 
as recreation and hunting grounds, as a source of minerals, and for the 
production of forest, farm crops and livestock products. Of more direct 
concern to agriculture is the use of land in the production of crops and livestock. 
While a variety of farm products are produced in Canada, for the country is 
vast and spreads from a maritime clime through a continental to another 
maritime clime, the whole territory is within or north of the temperate zone, 
which sets a limit to the kinds of crops grown, and hence the use of the land 
agriculturally. 

A Continental Climate.—The three provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, are inland and consequently the continental climate restricts still 
further the agricultural use of the land. In the pattern of land use established 
by nature, there exist two broad divisions, within and without a right-angled 
triangle. The hypotenuse of this triangle is the international border, and the 
longer arm runs from a point south of Brandon in southwestern Manitoba to 
an apex located on the Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary about 39 miles south 
of Lloydminster; the shorter arm terminates near Waterton in southwestern 
Alberta. With the exception of the partially sun-protected banks of wide 
valleys, and points of higher elevations, notably the Cypress Hills, where 
shrubs and trees grow, within the triangle the native vegetation is prairie 
grass. Along the arms of the triangle and without, groves of aspen trees appear, 
and farther away, northeast, north and west from the triangle these gradually 
merge into heavier growths of poplar, birch and evergreens, the latter chiefly 
pine and spruce of commercial value. Generally, species of grasses differing 
from those on the prairies within the triangle, grow between the aspen groves 
and throughout the more densely tree-covered woodland areas. Willows, too, 
occur in the transition between the grass and woodland areas and their occurrence 
is usually associated with a fairly dense native grass cover in well-drained 
_depressional areas. 
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The vegetation is determined by the climate. The climate is characterized 
by fairly wide extremes of heat and cold, a relatively short growing season, and 
a semi-arid moisture condition. The effectiveness of both the temperature and 
the precipitation is influenced by latitude and by altitude. In the region 
bordering the outer fringes of the triangle to which reference has been made, 
(known as the park belt and the grey wooded soil zone) the duration of the 
frost-free period is generally shorter than in the regions within the triangle. 
There is not much difference in the precipitation of the regions within and 
without the triangle, but there is less rapid evaporation in the latter which 
makes this region less subject to drouth conditions, and consequently a char- 
acteristic difference in kinds of vegetation compared to the prairie region within 
the triangle. 

Associated with the native vegetation and the climate are broad differences 
in the soil. Near the edges of the arms of the triangle but within, is the dark 
brown soil zone and well within is the brown zone. Near, but outside the arms 
is the black soil and this merges into the grey wooded soil and the forested zone. 
In general, the dark brown and brown soils of the prairies are fertile, the black 
soils of the park belt zone are very fertile; and while the soils of the grey wooded 
soil zones are less fertile than in the other zones, the location of this region in 
respect to moisture conditions is in some degree a compensating factor. On the 
whole, the country suffers from a lack rather than too much moisture, so that 
drainage is not a problem, except in some local areas. Topography and the 
presence of stones are big factors, physically, in determining the marginality 
of arable land. The surface varies from broad level and undulating plains to 
moderately rolling and steep ranges of hills. 


Half-Century Experiment in Land Use.—For this whole area, the past 
fifty years may be thought of as one of exploration and experimentation to 
determine the highest or most profitable use for the land. There are three 
general uses—for cultivated crops, for grazing and for forestry. The course 
pursued whereby man has been ‘discovering the proper use for the land may not 
have been always in the best interests of society, or even in some instances of 
his own; but this is a difficult matter upon which to pass judgment without a 
full knowledge of the purpose of the undertaking and a careful appraisal of the 
results of the action. 

In the three prairie provinces there are roughly sixty-five million acres 
improved.t This is seventy per cent of the improved acreage for the whole of 
Canada. The estimated value of the field crops produced from the cultivated 
acreage in Western Canada in 1943 was over $700 million.2 At the same time 
the estimated value of animals and animal products produced was another $700 
million. About one-third of this revenue was from cattle and sheep enterprises 
which are based on both a cultivated crop and grazing use of the land. From 
each of these two great uses was provided the raw material which brought in 
nearly $200 million of revenue in 1943 from dairy products, wool, beef and 
mutton. In all there was probably forty million acres of land utilized for 
grazing. In 1941 the estimated cut of forest products in the three prairie 
provinces was valued at $104 million.‘ 

There are only a little less than 300,000 farms and a rural population of 
nearly one and one-half million. There are nearly 750 incorporated villages, 
towns and cities together, which have an urban population of nearly one million; 
three of these are cities with a population of nearly 100,000 or more. 





1Census of Canada, 1931. 

2Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Volume 37, Number 3, 
October-December, 1944. 

8Estimated from the ratio of sales to value obtained from farm management surveys and values of 
‘livestock given in Dominion Bureau of Statistics Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Volume 837, 
Number 3, October-December, 1944. 

4Canada Year Book, 1943-44. 
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The region as a whole, however, is a surplus producing one. In agriculture 
only the produce from the smaller part of the occupied land is consumed within 
the three prairie provinces; for the rest a market must be found outside, and for 
a goodly proportion of this outside of Canada. On account of geography and 
political boundaries, these outside markets are long distances away, and also, 
these products normally come into direct competition with like products from 
other countries which are not only as favourably located for the production of 
these but also for their marketing. 


Lessons of the Past.—To successfully compete the land must be put and 
kept in its most profitable use. If society were to act as one, with superhuman 
wisdom, there would be an allocation of the acreage for the three general uses 
according to the greatest out-turn for the least effort and as determined by the 
demand for the products. The most fertile and readily cultivatable land would 
be used in crop production and the allocation of the acreage for the particular 
crop would be on the basis of the location most suited for its production. In 
this location climate would be one important factor. However, not one, but 
thousands of persons decide on the use of land and the needs of the individual 
will come first even though the action may not be in the best interests of 
society, or in the long run, of the individual. 

The decision which had to be made by those who did ocupy virgin land 
was whether to leave it in its native state or break it up for the production of 
cultivable crops. If one were confined to the quarter section, or even the half 
section, which the settler was permitted to homestead and pre-empt, of the 
erassland plains within the triangle described, the most profitable use for the 
land was—and still is—in wheat production. This was true even for the less 
fertile soil. If the settler failed in attempting to grow wheat thereon, as many 
did, and was forced to abandon the land, it was not because he tried to grow 
wheat, but because he was ill-equipped by size of holding, capital and experience 
to succeed. 

For a time, however, during the settlement of the prairies there were few 
areas which did not give some promise of a livelihood for the settler. Settle- 
ment in the main took place during the late nineties and the early part of this 
century, a period when moisture conditions were better than the long-time 
average has proved to be, and also a period when grain prices were rising. 
Certain areas which were broken up, were in southwestern Saskatchewan and 
southeastern Alberta, a region of semi-aridity. Whilst the wisdom of breaking 
up some of this land was questioned before the first migration of the settlers 
ended, it became evident during the comparatively dry spell of 1917 to 1920 
it would have been better to have left it in prairie sod. This was definitely 
confirmed during the prolonged drouth of the thirties. The incidence of this 
drouth, however, fell on the other parts within this triangle as well, and along 
with depression prices for the small crops which were harvested seriously affected 
the life and the economy of the people within the area. The rancher as well as 
the wheat farmer was affected. 

From the experiences of those years the plains farmer learned methods of 
cultivation which help to combat drouth; they learned the value of feed and 
money reserves; they will be better prepared to meet another drouth. A process 
of elimination has taken place. The small unit wheat farmer of an earlier day 
is being displaced. The operator of a larger unit, while in a better position to 
cultivate the submarginal land, is not forced to in order to make a living and 
there is a greater possibility of the submarginal land being allowed to revert to 
prairie sod for use as grazing. bony 

Along the arms of the triangle described and immediately outside, which is 
partly within the dark brown soil zone and partly within the black, wheat is 
the principal crop grown though the coarse grains, oats and barley, compete more 
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successfully than they do within the triangle. Precipitation is slightly higher 
than in the core of the dry area, and evaporation is much less rapid. Yields are 
at least one-third higher per acre and as would be expected there is considerably 
more land under cultivation. The pattern of cultivation is not as uniform, as in 
the south, and the pasture areas are more seattered, and less extensive. The 
few grazing leases in this region are small in contrast to those of the south. 
While there are farms which specialize in grain, generally the type of farming 
is more diversified than within the triangle; consequently the use of land is more 
varied. 

Still more diversified and with greater emphasis on the production of live- 
stock and livestock products relative to grain are the areas outside the borders 
of the triangle, within the black soil and approaching the grey wooded soil zone. 
Still higher grain yields are obtained here. Coarse grains offer even greater 
competition to wheat than in the other areas to the south, partly because coarse 
grains yield more heavily and partly because wheat is generally of lower quality 
than farther south. Both cultivated grasses and legumes grow more luxuriantly 
in this area than elsewhere. The native grasses which as elsewhere are the most 
important source of pasture, while less nutritious than on the plains, are a 
palatable and satisfactory fodder. 

On unimproved land, besides the native parkland grass, clumps of aspen trees, 
black birch and willow shrubs characterize the black soil region, and these are 
more dense toward the outer rim and in the transition to the grey wooded soil 
zone. In the lower depressions there are dense stands of willow and evergreen, 
chiefly spruce and tamarack. On the upland, poplar and birch grow; and some- 
times, usually on sandy ridges, jack pine grows. Generally the black soils are 
the most productive and except with land that is exceedingly rough and hilly, or 
poorly drained the land is most profitably used in crops. 

Except in the low spots in the cleared land, or the bed of a dry lake, land in 
the grey wooded soil yeilds much less native forage for grazing animals than 
the parkland. Thus it, too, provided it is suitable for cultivation, is most pro- 
fitably utilized in crop. While one cannot expect yields in this soil zone to be 
as high as in the black, the zone is as favourably situated for moisture and 
consequently some crop is no less assured. Usually, too, legumes may be readily 
established here to provide fodder in a type of farming similar to that carried 
on in the black soil region, and to improve the soil. 

The most profitable use for the land in the grey wooded soil zone appears to 
be in the production of feed crops, and marketing these through livestock; 
although in a few areas, the production of legume seed has proved highly 
remunerative in some years. Wheat is a less satisfactory crop in this zone than 
elsewhere, the quality produced being definitely inferior. 


Land Use for Wild Life and Forestry.—In the wooded zone, on the less 
fertile lands, tree growth is sparse and stunted, and bush grass grows in clumps. 
Such areas are both extensive plateaus with ridges of sand, and wide muskegs 
partially underlain with water. They would appear to be best used as habitations 
for wild life, and hunting ground by man. The best stands of merchantable 
timber, chiefly spruce and white poplar, are found on the more productive soils. 
Where such stands occur on land with topography rough and hilly, and generally 
unfavourable for cultivation, the permanent production of forest products is 
probably the highest use; and to keep such land in this use would appear to be a 
wise policy. Where timber stands occur on fertile land, with a topography 
favourable for cultivation, it is probable in the long run the most profitable use 
will be found in growing crops and producing animals, when the frontier is 
pushed farther back and agriculture comes into competition with forestry for 
the use of the land. 


Submarginal Dry Land Made Productive.—But, for a time at least, there 
is an alternative to pushing the frontier back and having land now in forest give 
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way to agriculture. This is by the bringing of more land in the “dry core” within 
the triangle under irrigation. Over one-half million acres of land in southern 
Alberta are now irrigated and it appears feasible to irrigate as many acres more. 
This can be made to produce twice the amount of agricultural products, and 
support double the number of people than would the more fertile and promising 
agricultural land of the north now under forest. This, too, from land which left 
in its native grassland state would yield far less than that now in merchantable 
timber, if the timber is properly husbanded and scientifically harvested. 


Summary—Land Use.—In brief, agriculturally, the land of the three prairie 
provinces is used chiefly in producing grains and native forage. While the latter 
is grazed and marketed through live stock, it yields a lower gross revenue per acre 
than does the same unit in the production of grain for sale. In general, wheat is 
the major crop produced on the more fertile and arable lands of the plains, and is 
the highest use for such land. These plains were described as forming a triangle 
shaped region, the arms of which meet to form an angle at a point on the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary about thirty miles south of Lloydminster. The 
probable best use for the less arable land is in the production of the nutritious 
native grass for grazing. Outside of the triangular region the native grass is less 
nutritious, but makes satisfactory pasture. It offers less competition, however, 
to the grain crops except where the land is rough, hilly and unattractive for 
cultivation. Of the grain crops, coarse grains, oats and barley, are relatively 
more important compared with wheat than within the triangle. Well outside the 
triangular shaped region the native vegetation offers even less competition to 
cultivated crops. The most profitable utilization of these crops is as live stock 
feed on the farm, and consequently the live stock numbers per unit of land 
occupied in these park belt and woodland soil regions are much greater than in 
the grazing areas of the plains. 

An extension of this same type of agriculture more deeply into the woodland 
areas appears likely. Stands of timber are being harvested, and this at an 
accelerated rate during these war years. New farmer settlers in competing for 
space and a livelihood will clear the land and break it up. The more fertile and 
arable land will probably have a more profitable use in producing crops and live- 
stock than under timber, but care should be exercised that the less arable be not 
stripped of its timber to make room for settlers before a more profitable 
utilization is demonstrated. 


A Classification of Our Land 


A Land Use Classification.—The broad pattern into which present and 
future plans of utilizing our land in Western Canada must fit has been 
described. This is also the framework for any classification of land designed 
to express its most profitable use. The economic classification of the land? 
which has been completed for twenty-four million acres within the triangular 
shaped region, sets out areas, using a unit as small as a quarter-section of 
land, which would be better used in grazing and those in which the most 
profitable use is in grain production. Average long-time wheat yields running 
back to 1921 are used as the basis of determining the relative productivity 
of the land; and in the regions classified, five land classes are set out in describing 
the areas on the basis of long time productivity. 





1“An Economie Classification of Land in Fifty-Six Municipal Divisions, South Central 
Saskatchewan”, C. C. Spence and E. C. Hope, Economic Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Technical Bulletin No. 36; “Land Use Classification in the Special Areas of Alberta’, A. 
Stewart and W. D. Porter, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 39 and “An Economic Classification of Land and Its Relation to Farm Income, Eyebrow- 
Lacadena Area, Saskatchewan 1939-40”, C. C. Spence, S. Mysak and R. A. Stutt, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, mimeograph publication; “An Economic Classification of 
Land in the Weyburn-Estevan Area, Saskatchewan, 1941”, R. A. Stutt and 8. Mysak, Economics 
Division, Departmert of Agriculture, mimeograph publication. 
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Marginality of Land.—The classification revolves around what constitutes 
land on the margin for wheat production. As noted wheat production is the 
most profitable or best use for the land on the southern plains. Such land is 
defined as that of a character which, in an average sized unit for the region, 
over a period of years will not return more than is required for maintenance 
and operating costs, the latter to include the farm family living. In other 
words, there is no surplus to service indebtedness or to accumulate savings. 
This average sized farm is a marginal unit because the land which it com- 
prises is not capable of producing sufficient to provide for the usual operator 
earning a surplus above operating and maintenance costs. Land of this char- 
acter is designated as Land Class II. Land which will not produce as much 
as Land Class II is designated Land Class I; such land is submarginal for wheat 
in an average sized unit and is probably better utilized in grazing. Land 
capable of producing more than Land Class II is above the margin for profit- 
able use in wheat production and is designated Land Class III. Land Classes 
IV and V are capable of yielding even higher returns. 


Areas Classified.—Of the section of the country which has been covered, 
all within the southern part of the triangle, and the maps published, fifty-two 
per cent of the land area has been classified Land ‘Class I; eighteen per cent 
Land Class II; twenty-one per cent Land Class III; seven per cent Land Class 
IV; and slightly less than two per cent Land Class V. One-half of that rated 
as Land Class I, or submarginal for wheat preduction, is in the special areas of 
Alberta. 

History of Classification and Significance.—The basis of this classification 
was set up following introductory studies begun in 1935 of the economic and 
social problems associated with the utilization of our lands. The early eco- 
nomic surveys covered areas in south central Saskatchewan and the special 
areas of southeastern Alberta—areas where the incidence of drouth during the 
thirties fell most severely, and agricultural problems became most ‘acute. It 
was from studies of farms in these areas that marginality of land in wheat 
production was determined, and also the relative productivity of that which 
is less and more productive, (below and above the margin) and thus the 
various classes of land established. 

The highest land class set out in the areas of southern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for which mapping has been completed is Land Class V. Parcels of 
this class are found in larger blocks in the classified area of Saskatchewan at 
the southern and western edge of the Regina Plains, on the heavy textured 
soils adjacent to Assiniboia, in the vicinities of Cabri and Lacadena in the 
central southwest. The average yield on the heavy clay textured soil in these 
areas for a sixteen year period, from 1921 to 1936, was about 15 bushels per 
acre, including both stubble and fallow seeding. Yield, however, is only one 
factor in the determination of the potential productivity of a parcel of land. 
The number of acres arable is another. Land Class V parcels in the area 
classified are practically one hundred per cent cultivatable, of level to undu- 
lating topography, well drained and free from stones. 

In a study of the “surplus” earnings above maintenance and operating 
costs, of 254 owner-operated farms in the Eyebrow-Lacadena area,! in central 
southwest Saskatchewan for the year 1939-40, the average surplus for 61 
farms on Land Class V was over $2,000, and for 47 farms in Land Class II 
was “O”. The farms in each class averaged approximately three quarters, the 
average for south central Saskatchewan, the unit used in determining what 
kind of land constituted a marginal unit in wheat production. This reference 
to the study of farm incomes in the Eyebrow-Lacadena area is intended to 
indicate the significance of the classification in describing the relative oppor- 
tunities for earning income in the different land classes. 





1“An Economic Classification of Land and its Relation to Farm Income, Eyebrow-Lacadena 
Area, Saskatchewan, 1939-40”, C. C. Spence, S. Mysak and R. A. Stutt. 
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Extension of Classification.—In subsequent studies made in other areas of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in order to extend the economic land classifica- 
tion, at least two fairly large areas have been found where the average yield 
of wheat for the same sixteen-year period used as the basic period for deter- 
mining marginality of lands was three to four bushels higher than obtained on 
heavy textured soil in regions previously studied and classified as Land Class 
V. Parcels in these more recently studied areas are quite comparable, too, in 
degree of atability. One of these areas is the Rosetown-Elrose plains, where 
the soil is a heavy clay in the dark brown soil belt; the other smaller area 
of silty clay loam lying adjacent to Pincher Creek in southern Alberta in the 
shallow black soil belt. In both areas wheat production is the most profitable 
use for the land, and it would seem a land class above V, perhaps Land Class 
VI, will need to be established to designate correctly many of the parcels in 
these two higher yielding areas, on the basis of their relative “surplus” earn- 
ing capacity. 

This is a classification based on the relative productive capacity of the land 
in its most profitable use which within the triangle described in Part I is 
“wheat”. It is obvious that as the outer edges of the triangle are reached 
where coarse grains are as important as wheat in the cropping plan of the 
farms, and more so in the woodland areas, and associated with this cropping 
practice is a crop-livestock economy, greater revenue per unit of land may be 
expected than that reflected alone in wheat production. Climatic conditions 
along with the land make this possible. 

The net returns, as referred to in the foregoing as surplus above farm 
maintenance and operating costs, in the same sized unit as that used in estab- 
lishing marginality of land in wheat production, for the more productive land 
in the northern region may indicate the need of a still higher class than Land 
Class VI. It would appear, too, that a marginal farm unit in this general 
region (nearer the two sides of the triangle) would differ in physical char- 
acteristics of the land, as well as farm organization, to that determined as 
marginal in the southern region. All of which points to the need of some 
adjustments to the classification structure designed primarily to give an 
economic rating to land in a region where its most profitable use is in wheat 
production, if it is to be applied to give relative ratings to land in other regions, 
which is more profitable in some other use. 


Preparation for Extension of Classification.—To this end studies of farm 
businesses were conducted during the years of 1943 and 1944 in areas west of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and in the Gadsby, Drumheller and Innisfail areas 
of Alberta. The Saskatchewan areas lie just inside the apex of the triangle. 
One of the Alberta areas is located within the triangle, the second extends across 
one side, and the third area outside the triangle. In all, about 800 farms were 
mcluded in these studies. 

Eventually the economic land classification will be extended into the 
woodland regions. During the years 1941, 1942 and 1943, studies of farm busi- 
nesses were conducted across northern Saskatchewan, in northeastern Alberta, 
in west central Alberta and in the Peace River Block. In this series of studies 
approximately 1,700 farms were visited. The studies of these farms and farm 
businesses were made in order to measure the financial progress which the 
settlers in the pioneer fringe had been able to make and to isolate the factors 
favourable to progress, with the objective of being able to advise people to be 
settled on like land in similar areas. It is believed that the material assembled 
in the study of these pioneer farm businesses will provide the initial step in the 
preparatory study of any further adjustments in the land classification technique 
used on the plains needed for the extension of the economic classification of the 
land into the woodland regions. 
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Summary of Land Use Classification.—In summary, this classification 
attempts to rate units of land possessing like physical characteristics according 
to what man in a usual situation may normally expect to derive therefrom. 
In it, an attempt is made to co-ordinate information on the physical character- 
istics with the economic and give expression thereto. The economic pertains te 
the use of land. 

WHEN IS HOG PRODUCTION PROFITABLE? 
H. K. Lecxm 

Probably the best known indicator of the relative profitability of hog 
production is the hog-barley ratio. Unfortunately, while the latter is commonly 
used it is less often fully understood. Certainly the average hog producer 
couldn’t define the hog-barley ratio, although consciously or unconsciously he 
is affected by it. When the ratio is high, he plans to step up production—when 
it is low, he plans to cut down. 

It is the purpose of this article to briefly review what the barley-hog ratio 
is, how it acts, what its shortcomings are, and finally to suggest an alternative 
yardstick. 

The hog-barley ratio simply indicates the number of bushels of barley which 
are equal in value to a hundred pounds of live hog. In actual practice, the 
ratio is calculated on a Winnipeg basis, using current prices for No. 1 feed barley 
and Bl grade hogs. The following shows the calculation of the ratio for the 
month of February, 1945: 








Average price of Grade B1 dressed hogs, Winnipeg........ $16.49 per cwt. 
Plus Dominion premium of $2.00 per head........... Leo thee 
Total icon P22 hee tee ee $1732. fo 
Equivalent live price (75 per cent of dressed)...... 13.30), cee 
Average price of No. 1 feed barley, Winnipeg basis...... 57-8 cents per bu. 
Plus Dominion advance equalization payment........ 15+0 ~oaee e 
AL Otal Lahore eet 7275 20h: | pee 


Hog-barley ratio: 13.36 + 72-8 = 18-3 

In other words, taking into account both the government hog premium and 
the advance equalization payment on barley, at the present time at Winnipeg 
18-3 bushels of barley are equal in value to 100 pounds of live hog. 

The next question that arises is whether a ratio of 18-3 is relatively 
favourable, unfavourable, or about average. The usual practice is to compare 
the ratio with the average over some previous period of time usually a number 
of years. Average hog-barley ratios during various periods are as follows: 


Long-time average ............ IGT 3-40 eer es eee en ea ne 17-4 
AVEPARE OTL ae cure aber eee 2620 aie iar a ett ke eras tee oa 16-6 

SCO BD Wie Wea aera Ne ese eae TOS5239 “iii é cra So eet see eee 21-5 
Wartime average 3.6% ...0....2% 1940-44 oc Ges ee ae ee ee ee 20°9 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE YEARLY Hoc-Bar.ey Ratios 1913-44 


SSS ee eee 
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Year H/B Ratio Year H/B Ratio Year H/B Ratio 

1013 A Sistas see 21-0 OO tk aes eae 11-5 PELE Beets mars cere: 24-2 
1014. or ee tee ee 16-4 192R ee uote cee oe 15-9 1936 ee one Tee 19-3. 
LOLS 3c eee eae 13-0 1926 cee 3s eee 22-7 19S), Pee ee ee 13-6 
OLB 5 32 tce eae eae 14-7 1027 fk ee 12 LESS on cate ae eae 22:8 
DOLE ent.cue hee pee 14-0 1926. sel ta ert 13-2 1980 oo,.2 ae ate eenaee 27-6 
LOLS asthe hoe eats 14-8 10207 ¢ Seen ee ee. 17-3 194025. eae ceee 24-9 
TO16) ode seers ve aes 16:6 LO80 See ng eae cance 37-3 LOA ed he oe eas 2133 
19020 wks oh ee oe 12-8 LOST ORO. Fea aie eee 27-0 1 D4) Tcl Ee ee 20-7 
BBS ND ee Pi 17-9 DSB icles, Rhaeid ene 14-1 LOS See toe a eke 19-4 
1922. forge eee 21-4 TOSS tk We ee 17-8 1 EA ing ie og See a 18-2* 
LORS fem oe eee 18-9 1834 Fe Birch 19-3 


* With allowance for hog premium and advance equalization payment on barley. 
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It will be noted from table 1 that the ratio reached a high spot of 37:3 
for the year 1930. Actually in November of that year 100 pounds of hogs were 
equal in value to 66°4 bushels of barley. This resulted from the sharp drop in 
grain prices which occurred earlier than a corresponding sag in hog markets. 
Due to the extraordinary fluctuation of the ratio in 1930, this year is normally 
left out of the calculations in determining a long-time average. 

In the year 1920 the ratio reached a low point of 10-3 in July, when com- 
paratively high prices for grain more than counterbalanced $20.00 hogs. This 
was the reverse of the situation which developed 10 years later. 

It is rather significant that the sharp increases in hog production which 
have occurred in wartime, climaxed with a record slaughter of 8,766,000 head 
in 1944, have been accomplished with the hog-barley ratio at rather modest 
levels. While it is true that in the summer of both 1939 and 1940 the ratio 
rose above 30-0 due to the improved prices for hogs in relation to coarse grains, 
since the autumn of 1940 the ratio has remained closer to the 20-0 mark. The 
spectacular wartime increases in hog production have resulted not so much 
from an extremely favourable hog-feed ratio as from the high degree of stability 
afforded to hog prices by the export bacon agreements. At the outbreak of the 
war plenty of surplus grain was available, and when a demand for large quan- 
tities of pork products developed, farmers turned to hog production as a ready 
and profitable outlet for surplus feed grain. 

In the latter half of 1943 the addition of the advance equalization payment 
of 15 cents per bushel on barley sold off farms in Western Canada had the effect 
of lowering the hog-barley ratio so far as the farmer who had surplus grain to 
sell was concerned. It did not of course affect the position of the farmer pur- 
ehasing feed grain. Since January, 1944, substantial government premiums on 
Grade A and B1 hog carcasses have helped to restore the balance in favour of 
marketing grain through hogs. 


Taste 2.—Hoa Bartzy Ratio py Montus, 1939 to Dats 











—— 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

BPHUUATY oo choir dee Shere 29-2 20-5 21-4 19-8 21-5 16-8 18-3 

GURU aIY «face oe aid ny ose 30-9 20-0 20-4 20-0 21-4 18-2 18-3 
TASC PON eg ges sete: 31-7 20-7 17-6 19-8 22-1 ays ny RGR e emi 
PAD ae seca wo wlars ots 24 °7 18-8 17-7 19-6 21-8 | Re Dy id Naseer eacet sees 
BV ee dette abode ee 88975 3 25-2 24-1 21-0 18-9 21-8 Ss a Dr 
TG ett hrs ais eal 4s 8a ee sis 30-1 30-9 22-0 18-4 21-0 Teo) ulths tame ts 
SMU eases one ood orsacis a srsin 34-9 31-5 23-1 19-5 20-6 pA am eae Sac eae 
ATES: cele atte tat os grey 30-7 32-2 24-9 21-5 16-3 LS sch | eweecke oe 
BEVLGNIOGL chia eas root sie 22-1 30-7 22-1 21-2 16-2 DO iay wild ote crestor 
PIELOUGEFEL, cae. meee ons see ae 23-3 25-7 22°3 23°2 16-1 TSBs wi anste sya nus 
IV OVO DOT ih. cas tee erdahiones 24-0 20:8 22-4 23-5 16-6 i So aes |e epee Pee 
WIGLETO DEP ys oats x ois eyes or 21-1 23-2 21-1 23°3 16-8 LB Be ete rected oes 
a a | 
Yearly Average.......... 27-6 24-9 21-3 20-7 19-4 PRB) Wace es 2-< 


Nore:—Since August 1, 1943 advance export equalization payments of 15c per bushel on barley, and 
since January 24, 1944 Dominion quality premiums of $3.00 on Grade A hogs and $2.00 on Grade B 1 hogs, 
have been in effect. Since these extra payments above the market price affect hog producers, they have 
been taken into account in calculating the hog-barley ratio. 


The close relationship which has prevailed between hog production and the 
hog-barley ratio is brought out in the accompanying chart. The upswings and 
downswings in the numbers of hogs reported on farms at June 1 over a period 
of years has corresponded very closely to the fluctuations in the hog-barley ratio. 
Changes in hog marketings follow changes in the ratio at an interval of 12 to 
18 months.: For this reason the relationship depicted in the chart is between 
changes in the number of hogs reported on farms at June 1 each year, and the 
relative position of the hog-barley ratio during the preceding calendar year. 
Since feed is the largest single item in hog production the relationship of feed 
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prices to hog prices is a major factor in hog production trends. However there 
are certain other factors which must also be taken into account, so that the 
trend of hog numbers cannot be forecast with 100 per cent accuracy merely by 
watching the hog-barley ratio during preceding months. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGES: IN HOG NUMBERS AND THE HOG-BARLEY RATIO 
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The less than perfect correlation which has existed between the hog-feed 
ratio and hog production trends, indicates: 

(1) That other factors, including the over-all supply of feed in relation to 
live stock populations and the relative price of other farm products, 
have considerable influence on hog production prospects. 

(2) That as the price of barley advances, hog prices must show a relatively 
greater increase, to make the barley-hog ratio sufficiently attractive to 
induce grain growers to market at least part of their grain through hogs, 
rather than accept a straight cash price. 

One factor in the hog-feed relationship which seems worthy of note, is the 
changing relationship between the cost of production of grain as compared to 
hogs. During the past two decades, the rapid development of farm mechanization, 
the introduction of improved varieties of grain and the utilization of better 
cropping practices have undoubtedly assisted in lowering grain production costs 
per bushel. While there have been improvements in swine breeding and swine 
husbandry, it is probably correct to assume that grain production costs have 
been reduced to a greater extent than hog production costs. This is particularly 
true in a period when labour is short in supply and high in price. This would 
suggest that under present day conditions, hog production stability could hardly 
be achieved unless the hog barley ratio were maintained well above the long- 
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time average, particularly if grain prices and farm costs stay anywhere near 
1944 levels. 

As indicated, while the hog-barley ratio has in the past been very useful to 
statisticians in forecasting hog production trends, it has certain shortcomings. 
It is not readily grasped by the layman. It deals with live hog prices whereas 
carcass grading was adopted exclusively in October, 1940 and hog price quotations 
in Canada are now on a dressed weight basis. The ratio is often misunderstood— 
for example, the long-time average of 17-4 has sometimes been interpreted to 
mean that 17-4 bushels of barley are required on the average to produce 100 
pounds of pork, which of course is not what is intended. 

In an endeavour to overcome some of these defects, an indicator which 
might be called the hog-feed margin has been calculated. This is not designed 
to entirely supplant the hog-barley ratio, but at least provides an alternative 
measuring rod, and overcomes some of the disadvantages of the older ratio. 

We have assumed that 21 bushels of barley provides sufficient raw feed to 
produce a 200 pound pig, which at slaughter yields a 150 pound carcass. On this 
basis, to produce 100 pounds of dressed carcass, 14 bushels of barley would be 
required. It follows that a useful comparison might be made between the value 
of 100 pounds of dressed hog and 14 bushels of barley. By subtracting the 
current market value of 14 bushels of barley from the current value of 100 
pounds of dressed carcass, we obtain what might be termed the hog-feed margin, 
or in other words the gross spread between hog prices and feed costs. 

This calculation for the month of February, 1945 would be as follows: 


Average price of Grade B 1 dressed hogs, Winnipeg........ $16.49 per cwt. 
Flue Dommion, premrim ($2.00 per hd.) ..................- ood uae 








carte era atte AP he chk cata a Nive elanes at PN eh ee oe Sif.ee FC 
Average price of No. 1 feed barley, Winnipeg basis........ 57-8c per bu. 
Plus Dominion advance equalization payment............. Laser peo 
PAL ee Ce Re ae eb dr as Sas oe Seine es Cac OC 
Value of 14 bushels at 72-8c = $10.19 
Hog-feed margin ....... $17.82 — $10.19 = $7.63 per cwt. 


This simply means that the hog feeder had a gross margin of $7.63 on each 
100 pounds of dressed hog, or $11.14 per 150 pound carcass. From this margin 
would have to be deducted all other expenses of the hog enterprise including 
labour, overhead, housing and veterinary. The hog-feed margins for various 
periods follow: 
Per cwt. Per Hog 


Denote aversce —— 1922-24 oe ce iets eee $5.25 $7.87 
Peo 20 | ta iis oi tai snl clo Mapai «04 eon, PAM» ons 4.63 6.95 
PA LUA Oiee sete 5 eh asae Sy rath Che es a whe Mignone 5.46 8.19 
WY BELEN OPA VETO LOFT AM ia 5 tates seis 2b slacks ope: aein' oi 6.78 10.17 


TasBLE 3.—AVERAGE YEARLY HoG-FEED Marain, 1922-44 
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Year H/F Margin Year H/F Margin Year H/F Margin 

DOE Sete rsd denis Eee 8s $7-16 LOS OAS ioc ktetes otree $9.46 1 OSS ecules) Fate ate $6.68 
O23 eaten seve seme ats 4-93 LOS Tae cares Gicssterate ts tke 4.79 19S 9 ie espace 5 2s 6.95 
LOD4 Maen ery tec cet sere ots 65 OSD arene ait 1.24 AOA OY ite shevsiactrsiens. Fs 6-08 
1 YP whe Grae Ono 5.69 LOSS ect sens 2.46 ROA ha hain 6-20 
bp ca. ee pana eee 8.52 hE Res Sa Ar eed 4:68 Ua Oak: o-oo er Ree cancer 7.08 
LOD (eeeeee ner altro 2-60 ORO, as. cette ore 6.10 j 2 a eae ee ae a 7.09 
O28 Aces certo ns, aie 2.08 1080 sepa. een Soe 4.91 104A te) as mien 7.44 
BOZO LP iiivctia cere os: 5.33 MOS Tit cams th 2.67 


Table 3 indicates the variations in the hog-feed margin which have occurred 
over a period of years. A comparison with table 1 reveals that the variations 
in the hog-feed margin have followed the same general trend as the hog-barley 
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ratio, although the relative position in certain years is somewhat different. 
The margin was very low in 1924 (65c) and very wide in 1930 ($9.46). 


TaBLeE 4.—Hoc-Frzsp Marcin sy Montus, 1939 to Date 


SSS ee ee 
SS ee 


— 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

VANUALTY Shee po he ee 7°30 5:59 5:28 6-52 7-90 6-11 7°59 

Pebrusiys os ss Sos ees 7°95 5:43 4-95 6-70 8:01 7°45 7°63 
Mare ys auegrar Gone men 8-02 5-63 4-23 6-65 8-46 fe LF al Ree seed 3 
PW orig] Rates Mie Natt ear ta AWA, 6:93 4-63 4-27 6-50 8-21 7302 etre eee 
Mia ru SRR SR es ee ape 6:48 5: 84 5-19 6: 24 8-20 re DAL | EY eo ee 
RUG. Si doen oh ok eA ee 7-64 6-84 6-41 6-07 7°93 1 5S) el) ee eee 
PLLA oN eee ee ed ae ee 8-44 7-00 7°51 6: 56 7°78 7°60” T 2 eee 
ANIOUST Ga con ates ee 6-82 7-20 7-84 7:26 5-63 1e59 | ol 3 te See 
Septem oki Boos yi er sake 5-92 7-36 vay is 7:08 5:53 PETS! ee Re RN 
Ogtoberscs asec ee 5:98 6-58 7°26 8-38 5:45 0°00. | eo ee 
Novem bers: htemaeaeet 6-24 5-19 7-32 8-49 5:88 1250S Wet we sae 
PI GEOMAOCT coe aceite hick eee 5:68 5-65 6-92 8:45 6-11 7250 Lae eee 
Yearly Average... .8..0.. 6-95 6-08 6-20 7-08 7-09 0244, 1) Se 


As shown in table 4, the hog-feed margin has remained comparatively wide 
during the period of the war. At the present time the margin appears more 
favourable relatively than the hog-barley ratio. Part of the answer of course 
is that other production expenses, such as labour and overhead have also 
advanced considerably, and it is probable that the net margin of profit is not 
much wider, if any, than in the 1935-39 period. In the absence of complete and 
accurate hog production cost data, however, the gross hog feed margin seems to 
provide a fairly good indicator of the relative position. At least it may be a 
useful measure to supplement, rather than entirely supplant, the hog-barley 
ratio. Relatively simple to calculate, expressed in dollars and cents along the 
lines producers think, rather than as a ratio, it provides another convenient 
method of appraising hog production prospects. 


SIZE OF CO-GPERATIVE BUSINESS IN CANADA 
A. E. Ricuarps 


A directory of co-operatives in Canada compiled this year by the Eco- 
nomics Division, Department of Agriculture, indicates that ten out of a total 
of 2,044 associations reporting their volume of sales of farm products, sup- 
plies and merchandise for the crop year 1943-44, have an annual volume of 
business in excess of $10 million. Out of the total, 1,319 associations, or 
64-5 per cent show a business of less than $50,000 during the year, and 884 
associations, or 43-2 per cent fall below the $25,000 mark. 

The activities of a number of the larger co-operative business organiza- 
tions have developed into what might be termed “big business” and have 
received world-wide recognition but there are hundreds of comparatively small 
organizations which are quietly and effectively serving local areas throughout 
the Dominion. Regardless of size, the associations classified as co-operatives 
in this summary were organized on a co-operative basis and large or small 
are operating under the same set of co-operative principles. The term “co- 
operative association” is given a broad interpretation. ‘The test applied has 
been as to whether ownership and control of the business rests with those 
who use it. 

The number of co-operatives listed in the directory, classified by prov- 
inces and by volume of business, is set out in Table 1. An accurate estimate 
of the volume of business by provinces or for all Canada cannot be made 
from these data alone. Associations doing business on a national or inter- 
provincial scale are listed under the province in which the head office is situ- 
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ated, for example, the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited markets 
wool from all provinces but as its head office is in Toronto, it is listed under 
Ontario. ‘There is considerable duplication in volume of business, as the 
business of both central and local associations is shown in this table. 


Taste 1.—Co-opERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA Crasstrrep ACCORDING TO VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


eee SS S00 SS Saw——eEere 





: Total 
Dollar volume 
No. Per cent 
Re Se ees 0) Ra ME WEE 8 

Minar 25 O00 cata cel raalds aingl= tal ounce whe <a hia Sede nie nia sie 9 pies 28° 884 43-2 
SC 20) G00, ec tras sh oicrs ar ste moluoiacsienre 0) arses ae ng ats aOe sie Cieis 4iRs 435 21-3 
IB Cae as SII we), aR fabio one Oe Aisin a Whoa, wletalio weeinl ordhara FA oa 450i sins Sata binie) 2a 323 15-8 
TOO 00-100 999 cabin ew re blo win ru Bin tie eh ameiate re Sele elaine ig a 9 #1 Sid ops nse R eye ens 210 10-3 
BW OO OND 400 oven ticle c evare ataiclept hse ontuarai ne riahaaisiainiel S:e-¥ 90 tre! s/o) p Kae © ey 50 2-4 
BIW) a ODS TOO) ris uiicice aioe etal Rtgorie s nie ces tery aerate eens 2 dake wines Rrwie'd as 42 2-1 
HOD) (MN) pO OOO cai Ai ie salu hls, eparetetraio-s lence oiefo® cima Ih njy lea ltr vpn Aiea anaes 14 0-7 
BEY OU 5 0008 GOO. ciri veil oii nei aie Neuse alee ees eilepe ns Aiyt sy eines tos 90% est 41 2-0 
TOO 000-205 000, 900, rune ea dais sete woo sierl aia te stein ckns ee oe seuss es 8 35 1-7 
TO 00, OOO enc Vertis «Mai 050 voltae ene mieroein genus ot ls Rlaaipihe weds Pe beta tSid ate 10 0-5 
CPR CR OE etn ae tad olor aisiethra Rin sis ew Rie rates vee witbotie sare gailsials| 4.9 ¢ 2,044 100-0 

Unknown (including new incorporations).........+-++.seeesee reese rere steer ences 575 

teen COCA ce oc eels cee tals Goa te ence eine tian aaisiaiy emern heths oe eine olel8 2,619 


Seen ee ete 


Associations included in Table 1 are confined to marketing and purchas- 
ing co-operatives. Credit unions or people’s banks, mutual fire and hail insur- 
ance companies, mutual telephone companies and housing associations are 
omitted. Omitted also are livestock improvement associations, agricultural 
societies, farmers’ institutes and organizations for purely social and educa- 
tional purposes. 


TaBLE 2.—PrRopucts MarKeETED, MrercHANDISE AND Suppress HANDLED BY CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 
RGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, Crop YEAR ENDED Juty 31, 1943 


— Asso- Value of 
ciations sales 
Renee aioe ei) ee 
No. $ 
ae he A 
Marketing— 
TIA CES a neil iiie a eizielbye 2 wig owes sb SM eel D a erh srw wen Sielalnia g aieiti a kidiai alex ating eh 446 44,296, 347 
Pruiesatid vereta De sis vil: < Vales sei Sica baa oie op wlale a ab ule Sein weiele dele cease 161 19, 505, 146 
Gre AI WT et URE che ech oi Sab: nie alg orbiphe imine ein As biel gine ate Sait aw nls gab 105 134, 239, 789 
TEV LOGE ee Fe cin ere eee Cin tee oe wife dere tas dio toe ale ely eres aye ala ace 8.9 Fee oe 225 62,839, 589 
Pr bee hectare Fre casita peta Sila Hels ois 5 «Ama iyanie ahd mb a)e lo «a9 eel ae ie p 194 10, 923,819 
DT cere a cB ig aa Hs > Sere miami goo sol aihn sin neisty hd) & daishelg: > Salk’ 6 530,180 
Marien prOc eles sat iiiete ated wcletsng hing ctysisnee's tence Rice mn s tlew sae Viele ss #8 fi 1, 137,980 
SET ECO MAE es CM rate re lote ats feeds ba rt dina Shim acta te alaipudyoltueia erm Grslamiar a oes gimaLalabgye + 10 18,957,319 
rE AE a ts cA tL gets ST alc Re coal whee aun co pip aceeeie Byaee ney ge Alaa sons aise ash Simla 9 7 1,988,880 
Bere Rt eB TE RN nei. GRA ccc Wleunieie, cleo midis pipe tele 2,30 er0' aah Saladin die pera A > 2 761, 014 
Trek DEL GU WOU ae ed Fare a Boe be cic ls dids sitele a s oleilea a abies bagels ee eal ss 7 142,139 
MTSrell ATSOUS a, saw teat tekele sh cLgie HS eters eh oiie Bp aesaMMailelninld anererg visi memes eee ae a oye 14 177,072 
Mota leah ad RO UNG se ceeds ea <n Ca eitla inlets Haale am els hs Heelan aan Fs 853 295,499, 274 
Merchandising— 
Mere DOCU CES Ae ini ermal eens adh tre lole ecw ae Pialepotes shuts atime hairy ee wie wis 8A aaa nates 518 12,616, 807 
Clothing and home furnishings...........:.-.e0esce cee e ston cere nese eeceee 229 2, 239, 825 
Petroleum products and auto AcCcessOries......-.+- + sees e sere creer eee ee cee: 500 9,878,611 
Feed, fertilizer or spray material................ sees cece ence enter ncn ces 625 19, 281,830 
Machinery and equipment......... 0... cee cece cere een eee e eee e eterna eees 125 479,958 
Coal, wood and building material..........6.-.s. sees cece rete teen eters 413 4,911,407 
A eCallanectes Tok ites butiee CoE beet abn Mle Wea calelasisua airs Sew segs see ees ASE 535 6, 280, 703 
Total, Merchandising...:......02- seco vecen tetas tics es eeece se ae ree’ 1, 248 55,689, 141 
Cran l Oba sie gth as Ce iis Rae eR em peti OES Meee dala ules 4s einlare si 1,675 351, 188, 415 
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The range of commodities marketed and merchandised by co-operative 
associations during the crop year ending July 31, 1943 is shown in Table 2. 

Duplication in numbers of co-operatives must be recognized in interpret- 
ing these data in that co-operatives may market dairy products and poultry 
for its members and may also purchase petroleum products and fertilizer. 

The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity 
co-operative marketing groups; approximately 438 per cent of all commercial 
marketings of grain were handled through co-operatives. Organizations of 
livestock producers handled 17 per cent of the total commercial marketings 
of cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep and lambs. Co-operatives are credited with 
about 14 per cent of the total sales of fluid milk and manufactured dairy 
products and roughly 35 per cent of the fruits and potatoes marketed. Mar- 
keting co-operatives handled approximately 24 per cent of the main farm 
products entering commercial channels of trade. 

Reported membership in co-operative business organizations in Canada 
in the 1943-44 crop year was 585,826. Here again duplication must be kept ~ 
in mind in interpreting total co-operative membership figures. Some Cana- 
dian farmers market the entire output of their farms on the co-operative plan. 
A farmer may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, live stock to a 
livestock shipping association and milk to a co-operative dairy. He may 
also purchase a large proportion of his farm supplies and household necessi- 
ties from a co-operative store, for tractor fuel and gasoline he goes to his 
nearest co-operative oil station. 

A useful measure of co-operative activity on a regional basis is obtained 
by dividing the total amount of co-operative marketings for an area by the 
number of farms which it contains as reported in the last census. On this 
basis for the crop year 1942-48, British Columbia led all provinces with average 
marketings of $642 per farm, Saskatchewan was in second place with $621 
per farm, Manitoba $553, and Alberta $461. The average for Canada as a 
whole was $403. During the past twelve years, the annual average for all of 
Canada was $233 per farm. Farm products marketed co-operatively in Sas- 
katchewan in the twelve years have averaged $383 annually per occupied 
farm. British Columbia ranked second with $338, Alberta was third with 
$315, and Manitoba stood in fourth place with $268 of co-operative market- 
ings per farm. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE BY THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


During the twelve months of 1944, the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
paid out in subsidies and bonuses over 104:5 million dollars. Some of the 
subsidies were direct cash payments to farmers, for example, wheat acreage 
reduction, milk, butterfat, cheese. Some of the subsidies were indirect, for 
example, feed and fertilizer assistance. With the exception of the bonus on 
cheese quality, assistance to cheese factories and the Prairie Farm Assistance 
payments, all subsidy payments are a direct result of wartime economic 
conditions.1 

Subsidies and Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of farm cash income as 
prepared by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
“cash income from the sale of farm products” and include bonuses or subsidies 
paid by the Dominion or Provincial Governments to farmers for the production 
of the commodities subsidized. Payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act,” the Prairie Farm Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act have 
not been included. Specifically, the following payments are included in the cash 
income estimates. 





1See article “Agricultural Policy: Subsidies and Bonuses 1943’? Economic Annalist. Feb. 1944, p. 4. 
2Under the P.F.A.A. farmers contribute to the fund. A levy of one per cent of the purchase price is 
imposed on all wheat marketed. 
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Dairy Products.—Prices received by farmers and used for cash income 
estimates for milk sold to distributors, cheese factories and condenseries and 
butterfat sold to creameries include the various price subsidy payments which 
have been paid by the Federal Government. (Items 1 to 5) 

Hog Premiums.—The quality premiums are incorporated in the price 
reported by farmers. (Item 7) 

V egetables.—Subsidies or bonuses paid on canning crops are included in 
the prices used in preparing the cash income estimates. (Item 17) 

Fruits.—Subsidies or bonuses paid through canneries or processors are 
included in the prices used in preparing the cash income estimates. (Item 18) 

Wocol.—The bonus on wool quality is included in the farm price reported. 
(Item 19) 


STATEMENT OF RECONCILIATION: CaSH Farm INcoME AND Supsipy PAayMENts, 1944 
(Millions Dollars) 








Cash income from sale of farm products (excluding direct subsidies)........ $1,689 -6 
Subsidies tipaid direct: toviarmers. iii oa ea sere eelee ote ie sae etaa ele igla a ere ipceere 62-1 
Total cash income including direct subsidies!................-0000- $1,751°7 
Supplementary ) icone? a Wee See, Mee Sea hme cree cy ered ee et ce ane 18-4 
Wheat. Participation’: Certificates: ich sak adhe ates s cose ent eee ere eee 47°3 
Total. cash income. from farming operations’) seine chek suis acho $1,817 °4 


In its annual report for the year ended March 31, 1944, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board noted that there has been a large decrease in the number of applica- 
tions for loans during the last three years. The main factors affecting the 
decrease in new business offered to the Board during these years were: Firstly, 
the increased ability of farmers to finance their outstanding short term obliga- 
tions from current farm revenues has reduced the volume of mortgage credit 
required for the refinancing of short term accounts: Secondly, increased building 
costs and difficulties of obtaining building material have served to limit building 
improvements and new construction and the consequent need for mortgage 
credit to finance such improvements: Thirdly, the present comparatively low 
interest yield from Government bonds has made farm mortgages yielding five 
per cent an attractive investment for private funds and consequently consider- 
able local money, which formerly was invested in Government bonds, is now 
being loaned on farm mortgages. Moreover, due to lack of adequate publicity 
many farmers are unaware of the fact that mortgage credit can be obtained 
through the facilities of the Board. 

From the beginning of operations in 1929 down to March 31, 1944, the 
Board disbursed first mortgage loans amounting to a total of $45,987,085 as 
well as an amount of $4,500,205 by way of second mortgage loans or a total 
of $50,487,290. 

1As published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2Includes P.F.A.A., P.F.I.A., and W.A.R.A. (Items 14-15-16) 


8In addition the Dominion Government paid out’ approximately $24 million under feed, fertilizer and 
lime assistance programs. (Items 6-8-9-10-11-12-13) 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The wholesale price index reached a high point in April of 103-4, but over 
the first five months of the current year, it averaged 103-1 compared with 102-7 
in the comparable period of 1944. The index of prices of Canadian farm products 
also reached a peak in April of this year when it was 105-3. In May this 
index receded to 104-6; increases in potatoes, onions, rye, live stock and fowl 
being offset by decreases in hay, fluid milk and eggs. The change in fluid milk 
prices was due to a seasonal change in the subsidy from 55 cents to 35 cents 
per hundredweight. The June indexes have been added since this was written. 
The field products index advanced from 94-0 in April to 94-8 in May. 

The physical volume of business reflected a further decline in business 
operations. The index being 218-6 as against 232-2 in April. Curtailments 
in war production were chiefly responsible and new “construction business” 
failed to meet expectations. A slight decrease in employment was also recorded. 


Livestock.—Slaughterings of hogs at inspected plants have declined sharply 
during the current year, up to July 7 they were 35-5 per cent less than during 
the same period in 1944. The decrease was larger in Western Canada than in 
the East—38-4 per cent compared with 29-4 per cent. Slaughterings of beef 
cattle were 27-2 per cent higher than a year earlier, the largest increase origin- 
ating in Western Canada. Exports of beef were equivalent to about 45,000 head 
more than were exported in this period in 1944. 

Marketings of lambs at inspected plants to July 7 were 16 per cent lower 
than in the first 25 weeks of the previous year. 


Meat Rationing.—Increased requirements for meat in Britain and hberated 
countries, accompanied by decreased marketings of hogs in Canada and United 
States have made meat rationing imperative. Therefore the rationing of meat 
is to be resumed in Canada as soon as the facilities required can be set up. 
The control of livestock slaughterings has already been instituted by imposing 
a requirement that slaughter permits must be obtained. The ration will apply 
to all meats except poultry, thus covering a larger volume of meat products 
and providing more complete control of distribution than was previously the case 
and a balance between export and domestic needs. 

Crop Conditions.—Crops are spotty. The spring wheat crop in the Prairie 
Provinces will be considerably below that of last year. Prospects for coarse 
grains are somewhat better. The outlook in Manitoba is better than in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In southwestern Ontario, field crop conditions have 
improved considerably. Hay is a good crop. Fruit crops will be light, although 
British Columbia is expected to have a good apple crop. Tobacco and vegetable 
crops are late but with favourable weather may be reasonably satisfactory. In 
Quebec and the Maritimes, hay is a heavy crop but unfavourable weather has 
affected the grain crop. Potatoes are making progress after a bad start. 

Cost of Commodities and Sources Used by Farmers.—The index of the 
farm cost of living advanced 1-8 points between January and April of this year. 
The eight factor index covering materials was very little higher. However, the 
eleven factor index including tax, interest and wage rates rose sharply from 
the January index of 137-4 to 142-0 in April. . 
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| ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, Dp. 172 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937 p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9, Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Phvsical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review cf Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FOOD BOARD 
A. EH. RicHarps 


The Order in Council establishing an Agricultural Food Board was passed 
on the first day of March, 1943. By this order, and under the agreement 
between the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Finance, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture assumed additional responsibilities relative to the supply 
and distribution of food products. Briefly, the duties and responsibilities of 
the Board are: in co-operation with the Agricultural Supplies Board, to develop 
and direct the policies of the Department of Agriculture for the wartime 
production of food; to co-ordinate the activities of all commodity boards 
established under the Department of Agriculture; to direct the diversion of 
food products produced in Canada to fill export contracts, to meet the require- 
ments of the armed forces in Canada and to supply deficient areas in Canada; 
and to provide a medium for co-operation between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in all matters pertaining to 
agricultural production, price adjustments and subsidies. 

The Board is composed of six officers of the Department of Agriculture. 
A Secretary, an Associate Secretary, a special assistant on audit and accounting 
and two commodity assistants make up the Secretariat whose duty it is to 
interpret Board policy. The Secretariat is responsible to the Board for the 
administration of the payment of subsidies. The whole program has been 
carried cut without adding to the pre-war executive staff of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Producers’ subsidies are direct payments to farmers in addition to their 
return under cciling prices and are necessary with our price controlled economy 
to maintain or increase the production of essential food products. Subsidies 
are paid to primary producers by the manufacturers or distributors who are 
the first receivers of the raw product. When the processor furnishes proof to 
the Agricultural Food Board that he has paid the full subsidy to the producer 
he is reimbursed out of government funds. The subsidy must ‘be paid in 
addition to any legal or contract price and must be shown as such on the 
statement with the producer. The subsidy is paid on condition that the 
processor has paid a price to the producer satisfactory to the Board. 

The Agricultural Food Board is ready to receive representations from the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee to the Minister or other producer repre- 
sentatives regarding the Agricultural Food Board program at any time. Before 
the subsidies for the ensuing year are announced the Board invites producer 
representatives to Ottawa to discuss the subsidy program and submit their 
recommendations. 

Milk and Milk Products.—Subsidies are used as a means of directing 
supplies into desired lines of dairy production. Under the wartime price and 
subsidy program total milk production has increased from 15-8 billion pounds 
in 1939 to 17-6 billion pounds in 1944, an increase of 11-6 per cent. This 
increase in production has provided Canadian people with an unrestricted supply 
of fluid milk (net increase of 17 per cent over 1939), more butter than before 
the war and at the same time large quantities of cheese and concentrated milk 
products have been exported to meet overseas requirements of the United 
Nations. 

Fluid Milk.—The main purpose of the subsidy is to encourage the producers 
of milk to meet increased demands from army camps and from cities and towns 
throughout. Canada where war industry has resulted in increased population 
and greater purchasing power among former low income and under-nourished 
sections of the population. 

The fluid milk subsidy is paid on a selective basis. Application is made 
by producer groups in a market centre to the Provincial Milk Control Boards 
or Commissions who act as agents for the Agricultural Food Board. The 
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Provincial Boards who know local conditions review the situation, consider 
the need and amount of the subsidy that should be requested, review the 
application and forward it to the Agricultural Food Board with their recom- 
mendation. The Agricultural Food Board may accept the recommendation of 
the provincial authority or may change it. In place of a subsidy, particularly 
the maximum subsidy, the Board may recommend a price increase where the 
prevailing retail price is unusually low, in which case the application is referred 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, or the returns to producers may be 
increased by a combination of the lower subsidy rate and a price increase. 

Subsidies are applied to milk purchased for fluid distribution in specific 
market centres. The Board does not issue blanket authorization for payment 
on a regional basis. In dealing with the need and amount of a subsidy for a 
specific distributing centre the Board is guided by certain principles. In 
applying these guiding principles the Board endeavours to maintain the price 
relationship between markets which existed during the base period. In certain 
local situations where unusual demand has arisen, exceptions have been made. 

Manufactured Dairy Products.—A subsidy is paid on the whole milk 
delivered by the producer or on the butterfat contained in the milk. A double 
subsidy is not paid. That is, butterfat removed from milk is not eligible for 
subsidy if the whole milk has already ‘been subsidized. With this exception the 
butterfat subsidy is paid on all butterfat used in the manufacture of creamery 
butter; the cheese milk subsidy is paid on all milk used in the manufacture of 
cheddar cheese; the concentrated milk subsidy is paid on all milk used in the 
manufacture cf concentrated whole milk products which include whole milk 
powder and evaporated whole milk; the concentrated milk subsidy is paid on 
skim milk powder and evaporated skim milk provided the butterfat subsidy 
has not been claimed on the same milk; a subsidy equivalent to the concen- 
trated milk subsidy is paid on milk used in the manufacture of milk sugar 
(lactose). The subsidies are paid on proof of manufacture of these products 
anywhere in Canada. 

Control of Diversion.—In order to prevent the diversion of milk from 
priority uses into less essential outlets, the utilization of milk within the dairy 
industry has been stabilized by requiring distributors or manufacturers to 
obtain permission from the Agricultural Food Board before purchasing milk or 
cream from other than those from whom they were purchasing milk or cream 
prior to and regularly since September 30, 1943. This Order came into effect 
October 1, 1943, and although at the start it met with considerable opposition 
from the trade, it is now favourably regarded. The trade has acknowledged 
the effectiveness of the Order in holding producers at cheese factories and 
creameries and thereby maintaining or increasing the production of cheese and 
butter. A milk producer cannot shift his production to another usage except 
under permit from the Agricultural Food Board. Shifts from one distributor 
to another are also controlled. This has practically eliminated competition 
among dairies for producers in the same market. 'The Office of the Admin- 
istrator of Services has co-operated fully with the Board in controlling diversion 
and will not issue a trucker’s permit to haul a farmer’s milk supply over a new 
route unless clearance is first secured from the Agricultural Food Board. In 
many market centres the Medical Officer of Health will not inspect dairy farm 
premises unless the distributor holds a Food Board permit to purchase milk 
from the additional producer. 

The Agricultural Food Board enforces control by denial of subsidy in the 
case of unauthorized diversion. In the early months denials of the subsidy were 
frequent. Now, with a better understanding of the purpose of the Order and 
the Board’s method of control, denials are relatively infrequent. 

Under the Order producers are held to their outlets unless special circum- 
stances exist which the Board recognizes as justification for change. The 
seasonal closing of cheese factories and creameries not equipped for winter 
manufacture accounts for a considerable number of the diversions under permit. 
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Recovery of Subsidies on Exports and Butter used for Industrial 
Purposes.—By Order in Council P.C. 5424, July 14, 1944, the Agricultural Food 
Board was authorized to impose and collect a refund at a rate commensurate 
with the subsidy paid on butterfat or milk used in the manufacture of creamery 
butter, cheddar cheese and concentrated whole milk products when sold for 
ships’ stores or for export, except when exported under government contract, 
and, with respect to butter only, when used for industrial purposes in Canada. 
The kxport Permit Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, and the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, have been named as agents of the Food Board to collect subsidy 
refunds. 

Milk Subsidies, 1945.—The Dominion Government will continue to pay 
the same subsidies on milk and milk products during the twelve months 
beginning May Ist, 1945, as in the period May Ist, 1944, to April 30th, 1945. 
The supsidy of 10 cents per pound of butterfat used in the manufacture of 
creamery butter and of 20 cents per 100 pounds on milk for cheese manu- 
facture will be paid throughout the year. In authorized areas a subsidy of 
35 cents per 100 pounds on fluid milk will be paid to producers from May 1, 
1945, to September 30, 1945, and 55 cents per 100 pounds from October 1, 
1945, to April 30, 1946, except in certain areas where it will continue at 25 
cents. For milk used in the manufacture of concentrated milk products and 
of milk sugar, subsidy will be paid at the rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds from 
May 1, 1945, to September 30, 1945. This will be raised to the winter level of 30 
cents per 100 pounds at October 1, 1945. The total subsidies paid to producers 
of milk and butterfat in 1944 amounted to approximately 44 million dollars. 

Canning Crops.—Subsidies are paid through the processor to producers for 
such quantities of the named vegetables as are delivered to and purchased by 
canners for processing. 

The price for the crop is that paid in 1941 or any higher amount agreed 
upon, and in addition the grower receives the subsidy on the amount of the 
crop delivered. Subsidies are paid out by canners on behalf of the Board and 
reimbursement to canners is made upon submission of claims after settlement 
in full has been made with the growers. The growers’ subsidies apply on 
tomatoes, corn, peas and beans at the following rates per ton: tomatoes $6.00; 
corn $4.00; peas $10.00 shelled weight, or $2.00 straw weight; and wax and green 
beans $7.50. Total subsidies paid on canning crops in 1944 amounted to 
approximately 24 million dollars. 

Berries for Jam and Canning.—Subsidies for berries are included by the 
manufacturers in their purchase prices. Their purpose is to maintain the 
production of berries for jam manufacture and canning and to allow manu- 
_facturers some assistance in competing for fresh fruit without increasing the 
ceiling priccs on Jams and canned berries. 

Subsidies are payable and recoverable only by jam manufacturers holding 
a Manufacturer’s Sales Tax License issued by the Excise Division of the 
Department of National Revenue and producing jam or canned fruit for sale 
on a commercial basis and through normal commercial channels. Subsidies 
are recoverable by manufacturers who have paid the subsidy to growers in 
addition to a fixed minimum price stated in the Order. 

In order to halt the drastic decline in strawberry acreage when the 
Japanese growers were removed, subsidies were paid under the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to processors of strawberries in British Columbia, at the rate 
of two cents per pound when a total of eight cents or more had been paid to 
growers. Subsidy payments came under the Agricultural Food Board in 1943 
and were extended to growers in Eastern Canada. To make the limited supply 
of fruit go further subsidies were paid only on berries used in the manufacture 
of pectin and compound jams. The continuing and unusual difficulties of the 
industry were recognized in British Columbia where strawberries were given 
three cents per pound higher subsidy than in Eastern Canada. 
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In 1944 raspberries purchased for canning were made eligible for subsidy 
and restrictions on the proportions of “pure”, “pectin”, and “compound” jams 
were removed. Although pectin and compound jam stretches the available fruit 
into a larger pack, they require more sugar which is also in limited supply. 

Before the 1944 berry season opened, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
placed a ceiling on fresh strawberries and raspberries. This assisted jam 
manufacturers in competing with the fresh fruit market for supplies. 

As in 1943 and 1944, this year’s subsidies will continue at 3 cents per pound 
for raspderries, loganberries, boysenberries, gooseberries and currants. Also 
unchanged are the subsidies on strawberries of 3 cents per pound in Eastern 
Canada and of 6 cents per pound in British Columbia. These subsidies will be 
added to the price paid by jam manufacturers buying these fruits for processing 
into jam. They also cover raspberries bought for commercial canning. The 
tota! amount of subsidies paid on berries for jam and canning in 1944 amounted 
to approximately $400,000. 

White and Yellow Eye Dried Beans.—In order to stimulate the production 
of dried beans for domestic needs under ceiling prices and for export require- 
ments, a subsidy of 50 cents per bushel was paid by authority of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board above the established price to growers of $2.00 per 
bushel for “No. 1 pick” grade in 1943 and 1944. Beans exported were sold 
at $3.00 per bushel by the Special Products Board who issued participation 
certificates to growers as a means of distributing the additional returns. It is 
expected that participation certificates may increase the return to an average 
of $2.75 per bushel. It seemed desirable to turn the expected amount of 25 
cents realized from participation certificates into a subsidy which added to the 
1943 rate gives a total subsidy of 75 cents per bushel. Following an exchange 
of views with the Foods Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and inasmuch as the subsidy is really a grower’s subsidy, it was agreed that it 
should be provided under the auspices of the Agricultural Food Board. 

Accordingly, P.C. 12/1731, March 14th, 1945, authorized a subsidy of 75 
cents per bushel to be paid, as the Agricultural Food Board may direct, to 
growers in the bean exporting area of Canada on their sales of 1945 crop of 
white and yellow eye beans. 

Audit.—Claims for refund of subsidy paid to primary producers are 
transmitted ta Ottawa through various channels and are certified by authorized 
provincial or federal officers, for example, fluid milk subsidies are approved by 
provincial milk control boards, butterfat subsidies by provincial dairy commis- 
sioners and vegetable and berry subsidies by inspectors of the Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

When received by the Chief Treasury Office, Ottawa, each claim is examined 
to detect overlapping and duplicate claims and unauthorized diversions and to 
see that in all respects the payment claimed is in conformity with the regula- 
tions. Arithmetical accuracy is also verified. 

In addition to these examinations, field audits are made by treasury office 
auditors working out of Ottawa and district offices and, in some instances, by 
officers of the Agricultural Food Board. 


RESULTS OF MARKETING STUDIES SHOULD BE USEFUL 
IN POST-WAR YEARS 


W. C. Hopper 


Producers are interested in obtaining as large a portion as possible of the 
dollars which consumers pay for the products they have to sell. Consumers 
are interested in obtaining commodities of the kinds and qualities and in the 
amounts which will best meet their requirements, and also to get as much as 
possible of these commodities for the dollars they have to spend. 

In simple terms the portion of the consumer’s dollar which the producer 
receives is the amount paid by the consumer less the cost of marketing. 
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In general the marketing research of the Economics Division has been, 
and is directed towards providing information which will point the way to a 
reduction in marketing costs largely by improved marketing methods and 
facilities so that producers may obtain a fair share of the consumer’s dollar, and 
by indicating to producers how to meet consumers’ requirements most satis- 
factorily at home and abroad. 

Wholesale Markets.—Fresh fruits and vegetables now constitute a most 
important part of the diets of Canadian families. There has been a rapidly 
growing awareness on the part of consumers of the nutritional value of these 
commodities. They are classed among the “protective foods”. Improvements 
in farm to market roads and in rail and truck transportation methods has made 
it possible to bring to urban centres home-grown and imported foodstuffs of 
this kind in greatly increased quantities. But improvement and enlargement 
of facilities in our cities to efficiently handle this great increase in volume have 
not taken place and consequently city marketing of these products is much less 
efficient and, therefore, much more costly than it should be. Recognizing this 
situation, studies were undertaken in a number of Canadian cities by the 
Economics Division in co-operation with Provincial Governments, of the 
existing methods and facilities in handling these farm commodities from the 
producer and distributor to the consumers. The cities included in these studies 
were Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and Three Rivers.1 These 
projects were conducted during the years 1935 to 1938 inclusive. 

The importance of the trade in fresh fruits and vegetables is indicated by 
the volume received and handled in the cities of Toronto and Montreal. About 
250,000 tons having a laid down value of about 13 million dollars arrived in 
Toronts in 1935. About 400,000 tons having a laid down value of about 17 
million dollars arrived in Montreal in 1987. . Estimates for more recent years 
indicate that the annual value of fresh fruits and vegetables received in these 
cities has been increased by several millions of dollars. 

The reports recorded the origin of all produce, of methods and routes by 
which it was brought to the city, the sales on public markets through retail 
and wholesale outlets classified by groups such as potatoes, vegetables and 
fruits, and many other data. 

The study showed further that an appreciable part of the fruits and 

vegetables arriving in Toronto and Montreal was shipped out again for 
consumption in smaller centres of population. Costs amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually were being unnecessarily incurred in the city 
distribution of these commodities and recommendations were made for the 
erection of modern wholesale food terminals in each city. 
. It has been estimated that the erection of a modern food terminal in 
Montreal would save growers and independent retail stores in time alone from 
three hundred to four hundred thousand dollars annually. This does not take 
into consideration the savings to other buyers and sellers who might use the 
market. It has been estimated also that a new wholesale market in Toronto 
would result in savings of a somewhat similar character. 

During the period of the European war no action was taken in either 
Toronto or Montreal to implement the recommendations for new wholesale 
terminals, but in 1944 committees were created to recommend sites and 
facilities for these new terminals. These committees have made considerable 





1W. F. Chown and W. C. Hopper: Wholesale Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in 
the City of Toronto. 1940. 

E. P. Reid, B. A. Campbell and W. C. Hopper: The Marketing of Perishable Farm Products 
in Ottawa. 1940. 

B. A. Campbell, A. Gosselin, P. E. Doyle and N. Delorme: The Marketing of Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables in the City of Montreal. 1940. 

B. A. Campbell, L. Fortin, P. E. Doyle and N. Delorme: The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables in Quebec City. 1942. 

—_——————: The Marketing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in the Cities of Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers. (Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Quebec 
Departments of Agriculture and Trade and Commerce.) 1941. 
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progress and tentative sites have been selected. The data gathered and made 
available in reports of the Economics Division have been extensively used by 
the committees in their deliberations and plans. 


| Prices and Returns for Nova Scotia Apples.—Prior to the war about 85 
to 90 per cent of the Nova Scotia apple crop which was sold as fresh fruit was 
exported. About 90 per cent of these exports went to the United Kingdom. 
During the war this market for fresh apples was almost completely cut off, but 
it is hoped that when shipping conditions improve the British market will again 
be able to take Nova Scotia apples in pre-war volume. At the request of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture the Economics Division undertook a 
survey of the marketing of the Nova Scotia apple crop. This was to deal with 
the movement of apples from the orchard to the market in the United Kingdom. 
The survey covered the period 1931 to 1937. Consideration was to be given to 
pack-out and grades in relation to returns through specific fruit companies 
with particular attention to cold storage warehouses. 

The price returned to the producer is the final test of the efficiency of any 
marketing service. The report? of this investigation shows the prices received 
by apple producers from the’sale of their apples over a seven-year period, the 
reasons for variations in the returns, the factors affecting returns such as quality 
and size of apples, and the market preferences in the United Kingdom. The 
results of the study also show the costs involved in storing, packing, selling and 
transporting the fruit to the United Kingdom market. 


These data, in conjunction with studies of costs of producing Nova Scotia 
apples, have been of great value during the period of the European war in 
determining the financial assistance which should be rendered by the Dominion 
Government to the Nova Scotia apple industry as a result of war conditions 
and the loss of the British market for fresh apples. The results of the study 
will, in the future, continue to provide knowledge to producers-and to companies 
packing and shipping apples as a guide to them in their marketing operations. 

Marketing Live Stock.—Canadian live stock to be slaughtered by packing 
plants is marketed through stockyards or direct to packing houses. The 
producer is interested in knowing which method is likely to give him the largest 
returns. In 1938 a study of these two methods of marketing cattle and hogs 
was made in Toronto and Winnipeg.8 Information was obtained for a large 
number of each class of animals. In the summary of the report it is stated 
that during the period covered by the survey the prices paid for live stock 
purchased under the alternative methods for which comparisons were made 
varied considerably both within and between markets. It cannot be said that 
packers consistently paid more for live stock purchased on one basis than on 
the other. It would appear, however, that if marketing costs are deducted from 
sales made through stockyards in an effort to determine the net returns to 
farmers, the result in the case of hogs favoured direct selling. In the case of 
cattle the advantages were less conclusive but on the side of direct selling. 

Marketing Grain Corn.—One of the important cash and feed crops of 
Ontaric is grain corn. The region devoted to this crop has been largely confined 
to about five counties in Southwestern Ontario. With the development of 
hybrid seed it is now possible to produce mature corn in areas which have a 
shorter growing season. Therefore, in the years following the war this crop is 
likely to be more important in the economy of Ontario than in the past. Many 
producers have been interested in improving the methods of marketing this 
crop but believed that much more knowledge of existing marketing practices 
was necessary before plans could be developed for greater efficiency in the 
distribution and sale of grain corn not only during the war but in post-war years. 
With the active co-operation of the Ontario Department of Agriculture the 
Eeonomics Division undertook a comprehensive survey of the marketing of 





2A. H. Richards: Prices and Returns for Nova Scotia Apples. 1940. 
3'W. F. Chown, 8. C. Hudson and J. N. Lewis: The Direct Marketing of Live Stock. 1941. 
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grain corn in Southwestern Ontario in 1940. Data were obtained from 350 
representative corn growers and 62 representative corn ‘buyers on the many 
aspects of storage and marketing of this crop. In the report4 of the survey 
there is an analysis of the handling and distribution of grain corn from the 
time it is harvested on the farm until it reaches the consumers in the corn area 
or the buyers outside the area. : 

The report showed that about fifty per cent of the Ontario corn was fed 
on the farms where it was grown. Of the remaining fifty per cent more than 
half was used for feed either as whole corn or manufactured feed. The report 
also showed that the largest percentage of the crop which is sold is handled by 
local elevators and that more than fifty per cent of the sales, and therefore more 
than seventy-five per cent of the Ontario production, was used west of Toronto 
in Ontario during the year 1940. 

The results of the study pointed to the need to furnish producers regularly 
with more information on corn prices and other marketing facts. Dissemination 
of this type of information has ‘been increased since the study was made. 

During the period of the study, information was gathered from growers 
and dealers with respect to their attitude towards grading of corn and the 
results indicated that both these groups favoured changes in the grading 
regulations. These changes have been brought into effect by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

The contributions of this study towards the improvement in the marketing 
of Ontario grain corn should continue to be of value in the post-war period. 

Agricultural Co-operation.—Since 1932 the Economics Division has been 
requesting co-operative associations to complete an annual record of their 
activities. These statistics are compiled and an annual summary® is published 
showing a total of their balance sheets, and a record of total business by 
provinces and by commodities. A directory of co-operatives was compiled in 
1936 and recently another list has been prepared and is to be issued very 
shortly. 

Costs of Wholesaling Fruiis and Vegetables.—Sales of Canadian fruit 
and vegetable wholesalers approaches 100 million dollars annually. Any 
reduction in the costs of marketing these commodities, which are now 
considered essential in the diets of all Canadians, should help to make them 
available in larger quantities to a greater number of Canadian families and 
particularly to those families on low incomes. 

Realizing that reductions in distribution costs are desirable but lacking 
adequate information on existing costs the Canadian Fruit and Vegetable 
Jobbers’ Association in 1936 requested the Economics Division to make a 
study. In order that the study might be Dominion-wide in scope, 87 firms 
carrying on business as wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers in various cities 
across, Canada were invited to co-operate with the Division and furnish 
financial and other data with respect to their marketing operations. The 
report of this study constitutes a body of information which will be useful 
for many purposes in post-war years.® | 

For the years that this study was made, namely 1935 and 1936, there was 
considerable variation in the cost of wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables among different firms and on different markets. The average cost 
of the 87 firms was $105.76 per $1,000.00 of sales, and market averages varied 
from $81.97 in Toronto to $172.03 in Saint John. Distribution cost did not 
vary definitely in relation to sales volume, but was affected in a general way 
by the different methods used to attain sales volume. For example, the expense 
for salesmen’s salaries was less in Montreal and Toronto where the buyers came 
to the warehouse, than in British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, where 
salesmen usually called on the buyers. The cost of delivery varied considerably 


4A. H. Turner: The Marketing of Grain Corn in Southwestern Ontario. 1943. 

5A. Richards and L. Lalonde: Co-operation in Canada. 1942. 

6W. F. Chown and A. H. Turner: Costs of Distribution in the Wholesale Fruit and 
Vegetable Trade. 1940. 
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from $6.81 per $1,000.00 of sales in Toronto to $31.89 in Sydney, and it would 
seem possible for this expense to be curtailed. The use of a single delivery 
service by wholesalers for that part of the merchandise not taken by customers 
in their own conveyance offers possibilities of economy. The: purchase co- 
operatively of carloads of produce and adoption of credit associations should 
also assist in reducing costs. In order that dealers may co-operate for their 
common benefit, it is essential that they be located near one another. In view 
of this fact, the report states that a terminal market affords the greatest 
opportunity for such co-operation, not only for their own benefit but to ensure 
efficient service to the growers and consumers. 

The marketing research projects mentioned above are examples of some 
of the work done by the Economics Division in this field. Other articles 
appearing in this or future issues of the Annalist will deal with other phases 
of marketing and consumption of agricultural products. 

The first marketing study of the Economics Division was made only about 
15 years ago. Marketing is one of the newest fields of research and every piece 
of data gathered is a contribution to knowledge. The research which has been 
done since this Division was established has been largely in response to specific 
requests of producers or distributors of agricultural products or by Provincial 
Governments. In almost every instance the provincial government in the 
province where the work was done has co-operated in the field work as well as 
in the tabulation and analysis of the data. While the research was undertaken 
for a special purpose, in every case the results have had a much wider use and 
should continue to be of value in post-war years. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SURVEYS AS AIDS IN PLANNING 
HPs Rep 


Official planning for reconstruction has been going on at various levels 
since the early years of the war. There have been international, national, 
provincial, and leca! committees forecasting and prescribing for the post-war 
problems of the economy in general and agriculture in particular. The work 
has been accompanied by reasearch and by indications of fields where further 
research is required. 

A number of surveys have been made by the Economics Division of the 
volume and sources of farm products supplied to certain urban areas in Eastern 
Canada. There were different occasions for and objectives in these studies, but 
a common theme has been to examine the effect of demand in mining centres 
on local farming and on farming generally. The studies made since the 
beginning of the war have been intended to provide information for planning 
post-war marketing and settlement. In 1938 a survey was carried out in the 
coal-mining area of Cape Breton Island.1 In 1941 the Porcupine and Kirkland 
Lake gold camps were surveyed from this point of view.2. In 1942 a similar 
project was carried out in the neighbouring gold-mining area of Northwestern 
Quebec. A study of a smaller centre was that carried out during 1944 in 
Smiths Falls, a railway and manufacturing town in Eastern Ontario.4 

From the point of view of the relative contribution of local farm production 
to the total demand of these areas the following table is significant. 

The Sydney area was largest, 90,000 people at the time of the survey. Of 
more than 5 million dollars of receipts of produce tabulated, local Cape Breton 
Island farms supplied a little more than one-fifth. In Northern Ontario and 
Quebec, each somewhat less populous, the corresponding proportions were 18 per 





1K. P. Reid and W. C. Hopper: The Market for Farm Products in the Sydney Area of 

Nova Scotia. 1941. 
_.2W. R. Peters and E. P. Reid: The Market for Farm Products in Urban Centres in 

Northern Ontario. 1945. 

3. P. Reid and Henri Dubord: The Market for Farm Products in Northwestern Quebec. 
To be published 1945. 
|. 4P. J. Thair: The Market for Farm Products in the Eastern Ontario Town of Smiths Falls. 
To be published 1945. 
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TABLE 1.—ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS OF Farm Propucts AND LocaLtty PRopucrep SvupPPpLiss 
AT Four MARKETS 


Local 


Year of Study and Total Soe of supply as 
Population Value sony proportion 
a hae of total 
$ $ Per cent 
Benes cea), se. SAUER tots Rarexe hoe 1937 90, 000 5, 343, 665 1,053, 341 a 
Morsherd Ontario: 44 soon. pene ied 1940-41 71,000 6,376, 989 1, 174, 548 18 
Northwestern Quebec... ... cen ete eens se 1941-42 50,000 4,819,895 784, 209 16 
Brmitne olla iets e les. Cheeks Mt Ale 1943-44 7,200 880, 392 474, 440 54 


cent and 16 per cent respectively on somewhat larger per capita totals. These 
areas were all basic mining economies, although fertile arable land was locally 
available and being farmed. Smiths Falls, in an area of dairy farming, obtained 
over half its ascertained needs for farm products locally. 

Nature of Local Supply.—To some extent there was specialization in local 
farm production so that much higher proportions of certain food supplies were 
produced locally than the general averages suggest. Table 2 bears this out:— 


TABLE 2.—Locat Suprty AS PRopoRTION OF MARKET REQUIREMENTS OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
BY Commopity Groups aT Four Marxrets—TONNAGE Basis 


Fluid Pota- | Vege- Processed 

Study Year Milk Butter Tesadilitatilas Meats | Cheese Milk 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
SVN y Ue one AA raed walste oa) 1937 97 yy 34 71 4 Nil Nil 
Worthern Ontariows 6.63.03. 1940-41 100 15 5 9 10 5 Nil 
Northwestern Quebec......... 1941-42 81 ay, 25 9 12 * Nil 
RIES uC Alls ae cua anc etree: 1943-44 100 85 37 31 47 &2 Nil 





Fluid milk, a bulky product, was mostly produced locally for each area, 
the only exceptions being at Sydney and in the Quebec mining region. The 
former used small supplies from the mainland of Nova Scotia, and a regular 
supply went to Northern Quebec from the adjacent part of Northern Ontario. 
Butter production was not important in Cape Breton and Northern Ontario, but 
in northern Quebec a surplus manufacture during the year was not available 
at all seasons when needed, through lack of cold storage facilities. Potatoes, 
vegetables and meats were all produced locally in varying quantities less than 
50 per cent in each case. 

The situation of producing adequate quantities of some products such as 
meats and dairy products but failing by reason of limited processing facilities 
to market them locally or to make unnecessary the shipment of such produce 
from a distance was characteristic of the northern areas. These markets are 
situated adjacent to the Clay Belt of fertile farming land, which extends through 
both Ontario and Quebec. The production of live stock, butter, and cheese was 
largely unco-ordinated with local demand. It was ascertained that in 1941-42, 
some 2 million pounds of butter were consumed in the survey centres of 
northwestern Quebec, of which only 27 per cent was locally produced. Never- 
theless production in the same period in the two local counties was 2,800,000 
pounds®, The movement of live stock, all in co-operative shipments, to Montreal 
in the fall of 1941 was over 3,000 head worth $51,000 f.o.b. Supplies of meat 
received in a return movement from the same district cost. $31,000, but local sales 
of local meat were $157,000, 11 per cent of meat receipts. There was similar 


5In the Ontario area butter consumption exceeded 3 million pounds and production in 
Cochrane and Timiskaming Districts was 1 million pounds, of which only half moved onto the 
survey markets. Thus the maladjustment of local supply and demand for this product was not 
so accentuated as east of the border. 
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over- and under-production around Smiths Falls, which was, however, quite near 
larger central markets. There was little or no inward and outward shipment 
of the same product at Sydney, where local production, on land less than 
excellent, was mainly geared to demand. 


What the Planners Recommend.—The Report on Northern Ontario, 
adopted by the Ontario Agricultural Commission of Inquiry on January 16 last, 
discussed the Northern Ontario settlement problem along these same lines: “The 
lack of density of farms is the chief reason for lack of marketing facilities and 
outlets found in many areas, especially the newer ones. There are... . large 
consuming urban areas, such as mining, lumber, industrial and shipping towns. 
Except for milk and some vegetable production, these centres might just as well 
be outside the area completely when it is considered that under modern methods 
of transportation and merchandising, to supply the daily food needs of urban 
centres, the opportunity to supply these needs is denied to the nearby producers, 
unless they have the essential storage, processing, grading and packing facilities 
to supply these consumers’ needs that are employed by far away producers in 
this service. This position of affairs was entirely different in old Ontario when 
the land settlement was in the same stage . . . . Nowadays the producing areas 
of all the world are open and available to the urban consumers even of our 
remote Northern towns, such has been the development of transportation, 
processing and preservation of food in the meantime. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the North Country cannot be expected to progress marketwise, even in its 
own natural markets, in the same way as old Ontario did in a similar time... .” 

“The first requirement for the improvement of marketing is the production 
of sufficient volume to support economically the facilities and services required. 
That necessary volume is now restricted by the lack of density of farms and farm 
Clegringsy yc wold 

The Commission’s recommendations pertain mainly to settlement techniques, 
as following logically from the above analysis of the market problem. The same 
approach is made by Prof, Esdras Minville in his Memorandum on Conservation 
and Rational Utilization of Natural Resources in the Province of Quebec®. 
He emphasizes the desirability of better co-ordination of forest and farm 
activities in Abitibi and Timiskaming. 

If one were to accept the inferences of these recommendations, it would be 
necessary at once to refer to settlement studies made by the Economics Division 
in these same areas at slightly different periods. The reports entitled Land 
Use and Part-time Farming in Cape Breton County? and Settlement Problems in 
Northwestern Quebec and Northeastern Ontario8’ both examine settlers’ experi- 
ence and are thus direct data for consideration of planners of colonization. 
However, marketing problems need not be dismissed as not subject to alleviation 
in their own sphere. Facilities have in the past and will in the future help to 
co-ordinate efforts of local producers and needs of consumers. Timmins, with 
a small abattoir, and Kirkland Lake and Rouyn, with indoor markets encourag- 
ing sale of retail cuts of meat, each took appreciable amounts of local meat, 
quite unmatched at Cochrane, Iroquois Falls or Val d’Or. 


Co-operation.—The Sub-committee on Agricultural Policy of the James 
Committee endorsed the resolution favouring co-operation passed by the United 
Nations conference on Food and Agriculture in 1943. The farmers of the three 
mining areas studied all had assayed co-operative marketing and purchase of 
supplies, and there appeared scope for further development. In the Sydney 
area a substantial proportion of milk distribution was under co-operative 
auspices. A producers’ milk distributing co-operative had operated at Timmins 
previous to the survey period. Co-operative marketing and co-operative 





6Prepared for the Sub-Committee on Conservation of the James Committee on 
Reconstruction. 

7J.N. Lewis and 8. C. Hudson. February, 1942. 

8 A. Gosselin and G. P. Boucher. February, 1944. 
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purchase of supplies were well established at New Liskeard where, however, the 
attainments were not closely related to the supplying of the mining town markets, 
although the farmer members and their neighbours individually sold much 
produce at Kirkland Lake. Apparently the problems of buying grain from the 
West and selling live stock on the Toronto market were more difficult to solve 
individually than those of placing vegetables and fluid milk in the neighbouring 
mining towns. 

The Coopérative Fédérée de Québec operates in the Clay belt through a 
regional office at LaSarre north of Rouyn, and it has locals in the form of 
creameries and stores in many centres in Abitibi and Timiskaming counties. 
This organization facilitated obtaining large quantities of western grain to feed 
to cows, from which milk and cream went to the mining towns. However, as 
has been suggested above, the principal solution to members’ marketing problems 
was the systematic shipment of butter and live stock to central markets, mainly 
Montreal. Although no direct inquiries were made, one presumes that the 
Fédérée is alert to the possibility of advantageously establishing cold storage 
facilities in the North at some stage in the development of farming and urban 
activity. 

Generally speaking, producers in these areas stated that they saw their 
best hope for a better place on the local market in producing more and better 
quality produce of the kinds with which they were already most successful. 
They were already at a maximum for fluid milk except as population and 
consumption rates grew. Butter, meat, and vegetables were indicated as 
products worthy of more careful grading and increased and more regular volume 
for both wholesale and retail sale to townpeople. 


For several years previous to and during the early years of the war, the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture had a marketing promoter for the Districts 
of Timiskaming and Cochrane. He endeavoured to guide producers in adopting 
more efficient methods of marketing hay, grain, potatoes, milk, vegetables and 
blueberries. This work helped bring about stronger co-operative societies, a 
town market at Timmins, collective bargaining between milk producers and 
distributors at Kirkland Lake and Timmins, a market for northern-grown seed 
potatoes in old Ontario, and more orderly and lucrative shipment of blueberries. 

Similar work has been and will be carried on in Cape Breton by agricultural 
representatives and the co-operative movement and in Northwestern Quebec 

by the agronomes and the Coopérative Fédérée. 


National Policies and Local Action.—The common characteristic of these 
markets, even should farmers’ selling methods be thoroughly rationalized, 1s the 
one-industry nature of the settlements. The key to Cape Breton farm prosperity 
is largely in the prosperity attained by the coal-steel enterprise of the area. The 
northern towns are dependent on gold, with a strong interest. also in copper at 
Noranda. Smiths Falls prospers with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and consequently with the general business activity in Canada. These relation- 
ships suggest national policies and those of international significance. Reference 
could be made to Bretton-Woods, to the main report of the Committee on 
Reconstruction, to the Government’s White Paper on Employment and Income 
of April, 1945, and to the forthcoming report of the Carroll Royal Commission 
on the Canadian coal industry. A theme common to these is full employment. 
Such a continuing state, not at the expense of coal or gold or transportation, 
would be vital in the solution of farm marketing problems in the areas here 
discussed. However, the type of analysis attempted in these surveys brings 
the problem close to the farmers concerned and to matters within their control. 
It is of techniques controllable by agricultural producers and by governments 
in local situations that this article principally treats, even though the lesser 
part of the overall problem may be thus encompassed. 
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FOCD CONSUMPTION SURVEYS 
C. I. JoHNSTON 


Studies of food consumption conducted by the Economics Division have 
been mainly directed toward solving the problem of the farmer as a producer 
and seller of food. The importance of the home market, which from 1935 to 
1941 took on the average approximately three-quarters of the value of agricul- 
tural production, was appreciated, and most studies were carried on in urban 
centres. The consumption of agricultural products by representative families 
was examined to determine what factors influenced the sales of those products. 
Inquiry was made as to income, family composition, and the occupation and 
national origin of the chief wage earner of the family to determine their effect 
upon the quantities consumed. 

The studies dealt not only with quantities of food consumed but additional 
information was gathered for three main purposes: (a) to determine consumers’ 
opinions of the desirability of a product, in what form or variety it was preferred, 
and the quality in which it was obtainable, in order that a food as satisfactory 
as possible might be developed and marketed; (6) to learn at what times and 
in what ways the food was used, what other foods might replace it, the extent of 
consumers’ knowledge of its value and their prejudices against it, as a basis 
for informing consumers about the food and furthering its consumption; (c) to 
ascertain buyers’ views with regard to marketing practices so that they might 
receive adequate consideration in the information of marketing policies. The 
work of the Department in improvement of the product, in consumer education 
and in marketing requires such information from consumers. 

Until 1942 consumption ‘studies of the Division, with the exception of one? 
and small sections of others?,%, dealt with non-farm families. More recently 
farm families have become the subject of surveys for several reasons. Not all 
Canadian agricultural products can be produced economically on each farm and 
the potential buying power of the 27 per cent of the Canadian people who live 
on farms is an important consideration in the marketing of farm products. In 
planning production for home needs and commitments abroad more complete 
data than have been available of the food produced and consumed on farms are 
required. Through the development of the science of nutrition it has become 
recognized that food of adequate kind and quantity, is essential to efficiency and 
well being, and surveys of the consumption of the food eaten by farm families 
have been undertaken for the purpose of assessing their dietary status. 

Chief Factors Affecting Consumption.—In all the investigations in which 
the relation between family income and consumption of major groups of agricul- 
tural products has been examined correlation has been found. As income per 
family increased from less than $500 to the $3,500 to $3,999 range, consumption 
of fiuid milk rose from 0:36 to 1-12 pints per person per day in the Sydney- 
Glace Bay area of Nova Scotia!; consumption of cheese averaged 5:9 pounds 
per person ‘annually by those on relief, and increased to 8-0 pounds in families 
with incomes from $2,000 to $4,000 in the cities of Quebec, Oshawa and 
Calgary?; yearly consumption of meat increased from 81 to 160 pounds per 
person with an increase of family income from relief to $4,000 or more® and 

Dates refer to the year in which the information was obtained. 

All studies were made in co-operation with departments of the provinces concerned or 
educational institutions. 


1J.F. Booth and R. P. Longley. The Marketing of Milk in the Sydney-Glace Bay Area of 
Nova Scotia. 1933. 

2W. C. Hopper and G. P. Boucher. An Economic Study of the Consumption of Milk and 
Cream in Certain Urban and Rural Districts of Canada. 1938. 

3G. P. Boucher and W. C. Hopper. An Economic Study of Cheese Consumption in Certain 
Urban and Rural Districts of Canada. 1939. 

4 Charlotte I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. An Economic Study of the Consumption of Milk 
and Cream in Vancouver. 1940. 

5 Charlotte I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper (i) Consumption of Lamb in City Households, 
(ii) Consumption of Beef and Veal in City Households, (iii) Consumption of Pork, Bacon, Ham, 
Sausages, Liver and Poultry in City Households. 1942. 
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consumption of eggs rose from 10 to 22 dozen per person per year as family 
income rose from relief to the $2,000 to $4,000 level in Saint John, Montreal and 
Vancouver®, 

The second outstanding factor making for differences in food consumption 
was found to be the number of children in the family. Cheese consumption in 
families of one and two adults of the Quebec, Ontario and Alberta survey® rose 
from an average of 3-7 pounds per person per year in families of seven or more 
children to 10-2 pounds when there were no children in the family. In 
Vancouver‘ the average amount of milk consumed per child increased from -6 
of a pint per day in families of four or more children to twice that amount in 
one-child families. From figures obtained in the 1935 and 1986 surveys® 
consumption of eggs per person per year increased from 12 dozen to 30 dozen 
and meat consumption rose from 68 to 133 pounds per person per year as the 
number of children per family declined from five or more to none. Data from 
the urban areas of Halifax and Sydney, and a number of towns and villages of 
Nova Scotia? showed an increase in consumption of apples from 39 pounds to 
61 pounds per person per year as the number of children decreased from five or 
more to none. In St. Hyacinthe, Quebec!® households of two and three adults 
were divided into groups according to the number of children in the household. 
The amount of milk used by each group was found in terms of the minimum 
amount recommended by nutritionists for the number of adults and children in 
each group. The percentage obtained of the recommended minimum rose from 
61 to 124 as the number of children per household decreased from five or more 
to none. 

Family income and number of children per family were thus found to be 
important factors affecting amounts consumed of agricultural products. An 
index combining the two is obtained by dividing the family income by the 
number of persons in the family, indicating the income available per person, 
which is a rough measure of ability to pay for food: When a classification of 
families by income per person was made, amounts consumed per person of milk, 
cheese, ice cream and meat, particularly lamb, bacon, ham and poultry were 
found to vary closely with income per person. 

The occupation and national origin of the chief wage earner of the household 
were examined as influences in consumption. Among urban families apparent 
differences in consumption by occupational groups were almost always resolved 
into differences due to income, e.g., although families of unskilled labourers ate 
annually 7 to 12 pounds more lamb per person than did those of professional 
men, in Saint John, Montreal, and Vancouver® they apparently did so because 
their incomes were lower, since that section of the unskilled group having 
incomes per person ranging from $300 to $599 ate a little more lamb per person 
than did the section of the professional group whose incomes per person were 
within that range. 

Differences in consumption by groups of various national origins were also 
found in general to be related to differences in income per person although some 
exceptions were observed, e.g., little milk was used by the Japanese regardless 
of income per person#. 

The fundamental relation between incomes of Canadians and their purchases 
of food has of course been demonstrated during the war. With national income 
rising to more than twice that of 1939 the pressure on food supplies is intense 
although civilians in 1944 obtained from 120 to 160 per cent more of the 
following foods than in pre-war years: dairy products, exclusive of butter, meat, 
eggs, tomatoes and certain other vegetables. 





6 Charlotte I. Johnston and E. P. Reid. Consumption of Eggs in Certain Areas of Canada, 
1935-36. (Unpublished.) 

7W. C. Hopper and P. H. Casselman. Consumption of Dairy Products in Rural Canadian 
Homes. 1940. 
-  8Charlotte I. Johnston. The Consumption of Apple Juice. The Economic Annalist. 
December, 1940. 
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The solution of the long-term problem of marketing Canadian agricultural 
products depends in large part upon the earning of sufficient buying power per 
person to enable Canadian families to purchase all they require of Canadian 
farm products at prices such as to provide adequate farm income. This involves 
work for all who seek it, at a high level of wages, the goal set by present general 
policy. A rate of payment which is satisfactory for the work of one wage earner 
will provide insufficient income as the number of his dependents grows, however. 
The great majority of children fall in the lowest income per person groups. 
From the Vancouver data* it was found that 95 per cent of the children (16 
years of age and under) were in families with income per person of less than $600. 
In St. Hyacinthe?° nearly 93 per cent of the children (17 years of age and under) 
were in families whose incomes averaged less than $500 per person. By means 
of family allowances, therefore, a direct attack has been made on the ill effects 
of low income per person. In the redistribution of income thus provided for, 
families with lowest incomes per person will be the chief beneficiaries, and it 
may be expected that a substantial portion of their increased expenditures will 
be for food. 


Dietary Status.—The delegates to the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture in 1943 agreed that it was the responsibility of each government 
to ascertain the food consumption habits and the nutritional status of different 
sections of its population. Even before those discussions the importance of food 
consumption by farm families to their social and economic welfare had been 
recognized in the work of this Division. 

In connection with the level of living studies which have been carried on in 
the western provinces the place of food in the farm economy is being examined 
and some evaluation of its adequacy is being made from the quantities of 
protective foods consumed, or on the basis of dietary habits. Records of the food 
eaten by individuals living on approximately one hundred farms in Stormont 
County, Ontario, were obtained in three weekly periods during 1942-43. The 
latest dietary survey completed was that in which the food consumed in one 
week in the spring of 1944 by twenty farm families of Ile Perrot, Quebec, was 
measured. 

The money value of yearly food supplies, estimated by the farm housewife 
or operator, was found to be closely related to the nutrient values of the food 
eaten in Stormont County, and the diets of the Ile Perrot families also improved 
with larger expenditures for food. No inquiry was made as to the income of 
those survey families but it is very probable that expenditure for food on farms 
is dependent on income per person as many surveys in urban areas have shown 
it to be. Although the two surveys above were conducted on too small a scale to 
give conclusive results, their findings thus point to the importance of income to 
good nutrition for farm people. Satisfactory farm income has long been the goal 
of agricultural policy through the expansion of the market at home and abroad, 
improved marketing methods, heightened productivity and efficient farm manage- 
ment. Responsibility has recently been taken for minimum prices for farm 
products. Family allowances are direct income to many farm families as 
approximately one-third of Canadian children live on farms. 

However, the sole requirement for adequacy of farm food is not money 
expenditure, according to the results of the two surveys made in eastern Canada. 
Amounts received of almost all of the food derivatives or constituents, calories, 
protein, minerals and vitamins, which were examined, were found to be closely 
related to the money value of the food produced at home. Of the above nutrients 
those in which the diets were most lacking (measured in terms of the allowances 
recommended by the United States National Research Council), were obtainable 





®Charlotte I. Johnston. Apple Markets in Nova Scotia Under War Time Control. 
Consumer Section. Unpublished. 3% 
10 Charlotte I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. Consumption of Dairy Products, St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, 1941. Unpublished. i 
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from foods which could have been produced on the farms or from inexpensive 
cereals. Some of the effort spent in gaining money to be laid out in the purchase 
of food might have been employed in producing food of higher nutrient value for 
home consumption. Further investigation into actual food consumption on 
farms, and the relative costs and nutrient values of bought and home produced 
food is necessary in the various regions of Canada. 

The Stormont County study revealed that the children who carried lunches 
to school received smaller proportions of the allowances recommended of each of 
the food constituents examined than did children of the same locality who ate 
their noon meals at home. The problem of school lunches for country children 
arises from physical as well as economic conditions, and requires special attention. 
Its solution is one of the means suggested by surveys of fostering the improve- 
ment of Canadian nutrition “up to a level worthy of so great a food producer” 
to which we are committed. 


IMPROVING OUR FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
Fiora M. WeEssTER 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture has declared that 
“The primary responsibility hes with each nation for seeing that its own people 
have the food needed for life and health . . . ” While general social and 
economic conditions are the most important factors influencing the demand for 
food; there exist always, poorly-fed groups of people needing special attention. 
Recognizing this fact, the Conference recommended “Some form of direct action 
to make protective foods available free, or at low prices, to groups with 
inadequate diets”. Such measures not only help to improve health but also 
increase domestic markets for agricultural products. 

A variety of special measures for improving food distribution have been 
tried in different countries both before and during the war. Some programs 
which may be adaptable to peacetime conditions in Canada are discussed here. 


School Lunch Program.—School-aged children are listed among the vulner- 
able groups likely to need continuous assistance in the form of extra or more 
nutritious food. In this country, through local and provincial action, school 
lunches or supplements such as milk, are served now in a limited number of 
schools where there are widely varying opinions as to what constitutes a school 
lunch. The co-ordination of existing school lunch schemes into a national 
program, with regulations as to the foods served and the conditions under which 
they are served, would make a real contribution to the health of Canadian 
children. Financial assistance from interested governments would be necessary 
to put such a plan into operation. 

The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, in its report on agricultural 
policy, has recommended that government departments dealing with agriculture 
and health support a national school lunch program. The Canadian Council 
on Nutrition also has drawn up plans for the establishment of such a program. 

An experiment carried on in Toronto illustrates the efficacy of a good school 
lunch. A group of thirty boys between the ages of nine and twelve years were 
offered a nutritionally-adequate free lunch each school day during a three-month 
period. It is reported that the average gain in weight per boy was double the 
normal gain for healthy children of the same ages. The experiment also demon- 
strated that the percentage of the child’s total food requirements per day 
obtained from one relatively low-cost lunch can be sufficiently high to ensure an 
adequate diet when added to whatever foods he might choose to eat at other 
meals. The program was not only of direct benefit to the children concerned 


11Charlotte I. Johnston and W. C. Hopper. Consumption of Food on Farms, Stormont 
County, Ontario. Unpublished. ‘ 

12 Wlora M. Webster and Margaret 8S. McCready. A Dietary Survey in Farm Households, 
Tle Perrot, Quebec. Canadian Journal of Public Health. April, 1945. 
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but it was obvious that it could be counted on as a factor in influencing the 
choice of foods at home. 

The question arises as to what extent school lunches may lower the total 
quantity of food consumed at home. When participants are from low-income 
families, the effect is thought to be negligible. Moreover, the serving of milk in 
schools has tended to develop the milk habit rather than decrease the home 
consumption of milk. 


Restricted Food Voucher Subsidy.—Disposal of surplus agricultural 
products by means similar to the United States Food Stamp Plan have not been 
common in this country. Early in 1939 supplies of butter were greatly in excess 
of domestic demand. The exporting of a sufficient quantity of butter to relieve 
the situation was not considered profitable at that time as the necessity of 
meeting competition in the export market had a tendency to depress prices in 
Canada. Vouchers for approximately three million pounds of butter, redeemable 
from Dominion government funds were distributed to relief recipients and to 
low-income families over a period of several weeks. The distribution plant 
constituted an increase in butter purchasing power as a family on relief received 
an additional pound for each pound procured through ordinary relief channels. 

This type of subsidy, in which the extra amount of food is dependent upon 
the amount customarily obtained, tends to freeze the normal expenditure for 
the food item and insures increased consumption. It is thought to bring, in 
general, greater benefits on the side of food production and marketing than a 
subsidy such as a direct gift of food stamps which may cause diversion of the 
subsidy to non-food uses. A survey showed that the gift of vouchers caused a 
considerable increase in the consumption of butter by the families receiving 
them in Canada. Surplus distribution plans of this nature are based largely on 
the need for disposition of stocks of one or more foods which might depress 
agricultural prices. Such plans relieve the market and supply extra foods to 
certain groups for limited periods of time. On the other hand, they give little 
consideration to the continuous dietary needs of the people unless flexibly 
designed as a part of a national food policy. 

Reducing Price of Food.—Wartime food subsidies intended to prevent 
inflation may be adaptable to programs for equitablizing food distribution in 
peace time. Investigations following the introduction of a consumer milk 
subsidy in Canada showed that the subsidy was a factor contributing to the 
increase in the sale of fluid milk. Such a policy benefits all consumers but is of 
special benefit to low-income families as it is extremely difficult to supply 
sufficient quantities of milk on a limited food budget. 


Quality of Foods.—Improving the quality of foods can make a substantial 
contribution to improved nutrition. From time to time it has been pointed out 
that some members of the vitamin B complex are among the food constituents 
in short supply in many Canadian diets. Whole wheat is a good source of many 
of the B vitamins but unfortunately a large proportion of the vitamins are lost 
in the ordinary process of milling white flour. While experiments indicate that 
it is not difficult to cause children to like and choose whole wheat bread, the 
fact remains that most of the bread consumed in Canada is white. Since white 
bread and flour are an important part of our national diet, efforts were made to 
develop a white flour which would retain a high proportion of the vitamins 
originally present in the wheat. In 1941 Canada Approved vitamin B white 
flour was produced by Canadian millers. Bread made from this flour has been 
offered for sale at no increase in price but has not been widely used. If it is 
agreed that a satisfactory loaf can be made from the flour and if a higher 
consumption of some of the B vitamins would insure better health to Canadians, 
the more general use of the flour for the baking of bread by commercial bakeries, 
would seem desirable. 


1 For details see The Economic Annalist, Vol. x, No. 4, August, 1940. 
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Reinforcement of foods has not been widespread in Canada. For some years 
certain foods, such as milk in its various forms, have been reinforced with 
vitamin D by irradiation. If practicable methods of adding a controlled 
amount of vitamin D to a higher proportion of our milk supply could be 
adopted, it would be an important step forward in the field of child welfare. 
Iodine has been added to some of our common salt. The incidence of simple 
goitre in certain areas of Canada would seem to warrant a more general use of 
wodized salt if no other prophylactic measure is advocated for this country. 
Worthy of note is the recent appearance of vitaminized apple juice which may 
be a factor in increasing the Canadian supply of ascorbic acid, the intake of 
which is thought to be below a desirable level. 

While the retention of more of the nutrients originally present, as in the 
milling of Canada Approved flour, is recognized as the best method of conserving 
food value, the extended practice of reinforcing certain popular foods would 
appear to hold possibilities for improving the national nutritional status, provided 
the foods reached the particular groups who are most in need of them. Govern- 
ment regulations, controlling the degree of reinforcement and other factors, 
would be necessary to prevent exploitation of the public. Although there is no 
evidence of gross malnutrition in Canada, no possible measure for supplying 
extra food constituents can afford to be overlooked until there is definite proof 
that no further benefit to health could be derived. 


Industrial Cafeterias.—A concentrated effort has been made to improve 
and maintain the health of war industry employees through the promotion of 
cafeterias supervised by dietitians. Effects of installation of cafeterias have 
been measured in terms of such factors as increased production, decreased 
numbers of accidents and less absenteeism. The desirability of continuing the 
program is obvious. 

General economic policies which ensure adequate incomes are recognized as 
the most important factor in increasing food consumption. However, special 
measures such as some of those mentioned above, and others, by providing 
nutritional aid to groups needing it most, increase the demand for agricultural 
commodities and tend to direct production to foods most essential for health. 
Such programs, to be effective, must be applied on a national scale under the 
co-operative direction of government departments concerned with both the 
requirement and production of food. 


FARM MACHINERY TRENDS IN SASKATCHEWAN 
M. E. ANDAL AND J. D. NEILSON 


During the early thirties farmers in this Province experienced severe drought 
conditions and abnormally low prices. These and other circumstances prevented 
farmers from purchasing numbers and the types of machines desired. In the 
early forties, labour and material was diverted to war needs and the production 
of farm machinery had to be drastically reduced. It is generally conceded that 
major changes in types of farming, sizes of farms and cultural practices have 
made themselves felt in changes of farm machinery needs. Due to these conditions 
there appeared a tremendous backlog of machinery requirements. In the war 
years exceptionally high yields were accompanied by higher prices and the dire 
need for farm machinery was therefore backed by ample purchasing power. 

It was with these conditions in mind and the need to maintain farm pro- 
duction that the National Committee on Agricultural Engineering requested the 
Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture to inquire into 
the machinery situation in all provinces. This inquiry was to determine numbers, 
types and sizes of machines on the farms and to appraise needs and trends in the 
future. 
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In Saskatchewan the study began in November and it was planned to’ obtain 
approximately 2,600 records. The assistance of the field staff of the Country 
Organization Department of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limited 
and some of the Agricultural Representatives of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture were enlisted to aid in the enumeration!. 

The analysis was conducted under three main sorts, namely, census division, 
size of farm and soil. The size of farm and soil sorts were sub-sorted into the 
parkland and prairie regions. The parkland region included the black, degraded 
black and grey wooded soil zones while the prairie region included the brown and 
dark brown soil zones. The various sizes of farms used were the one-quarter, 
one-half, three-quarters, section, and over a section farms.- Soil types were placed 
in six groups reflecting mainly the suitability for wheat growing. The compara- 
tive ratings of the soil types were based on reports made by the Soils Department 
of the University of Saskatchewan. : 

The survey indicated that there has been a substantial increase in the size 
of farm in both the parkland and prairies regions. The average cultivated acre- 
age per farm in the prairie region ranged from 720 acres on the heavy textured 
soils to 554 acres on the very poor soils. In the parkland region the average 
cultivated acreage ranged from 437 acres on the heavy textured soils to 189 acres 
on the very light textured soils. As would be expected the average cultivated 
acreage per farm in the prairie region was substantially larger than that of the 
parkland region. The proportion of summerfallow to cultivated acreage in the 
prairie region was 35:9 per cent, while the proportion in the parkland region was 
29°8 per cent. 

The general picture shows a great demand for machinery in all parts of the 
/ province. This study indicates that for the more important machines, a larger 
number are needed than are estimated to be in use. Especially was this the case 
for combines, swathers, power binders, one-way discs and trucks. Threshers, 
horse binders and grain drills were the least needed of the more important 
machines. 

Machines needed mostly in the next two years, as indicated by this survey, 
are combines, swathers,- tractors, power binders, pick-ups, trucks and one-way 
discs. 

There has been a rapid rate of change in the trend toward mechanization 
during the war years due to the shortage of labour. This trend has been accom- 
panied by an improvement in the efficiency and design of tractors. Higher com- 
' pression rations for higher octane gasolines, cheaper fuels and rubber tires have 
decreased tractor operation costs considerably. Costs of operating tractors of 
similar size in 1939-40 were considerably below the 1930-312. 

In the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area®, an area covering twelve rural 
municipalities, it was indicated that 65-5 per cent of the farmers used tractor 
power only; 14-5 per cent used a combination of tractor and horse power; 12-9 
per cent used horses alone as a source of power; and 3-1 per cent of the operators 
hired all the field work done. In 1939, 46-8 per cent of the farmers used tractor 
power only; 24-3 per cent used a combination of tractor and horse power and 
27-0 per cent used horses alone. Only 1-9 per cent hired all the field work done 
in 1939. 


Tractors.—The three-plow tractor was found to be the most common size 
in both the parkland and prairie regions. The size of tractor varied with the 


1The final number of questionnaires obtained and used in the tabulations was 1,736. A 
total of 969 was obtained by the fieldmen of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 542 by the 
Agricultural Representatives and 225 by the Dominion Economics Division from farmers and 
students in Agriculture attending the University of Saskatchewan. 

2R. A. Stutt—Costs of Tractor Operations Under Average Farm Conditions in Saskatchewan, 
1939-1940. Economic Annalist, February, 1942. 

3R. A. Stutt—The Machinery Situation in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest Area. 1944 
Economic Survey, Economics Division. Unpublished preliminary report. 
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size of farm. The two-plow tractor was the most common size on quarter-section 
farms in the parkland region, 55-6 per cent of all tractors, while the three-plow 
size was the most common on quarter-section farms in the prairie region, 60 per 
cent of all tractors. Tractors on quarter-section farms in the parkland region 
had an average age of 3-4 years less than those on quarter-section farms in the 
prairie region. The smaller two-plow tractor has been a more recent develop- 
ment and these were purchased mainly in the parkland region. The three-plow 
tractor was most common on half, three-quarter and section farms, while four- 
plow tractors were most common on the farms over a section in size in both 
regions. 

The size of tractors needed was significantly larger than those in use. The 
increase in size of tractors needed is no doubt associated with the increase in size 
of farm that has taken place. Of the tractors needed in the parkland region, the 
three-plow tractor was most common on quarter, half and three-quarter section 
farms, while the four-plow tractor was the most common size needed on farms 
of one section or more in size. Similar increases in size needed were noted for 
farms in the prairie region. 

It was found that 62-6 per cent of all tractors in the survey sample were of 
the four wheel type on steel. Thirty per cent were of the four wheel type on 
rubber. Proportions of other tractor types were two per cent row crop steel, 
2-4 per cent row crop rubber and the remaining three per cent were crawler type 
tractors. In the parkland region 65:4 per cent of the tractors were four wheel 
on steel compared with 59-6 per cent in the prairie area. This difference was no 
doubt associated with the greater amount and type of breaking that was neces- 
sary in the northern areas. Steel-wheeled tractors are generally used for break- 
ing in the pioneer areas. The lowest proportion of four wheel tractors on steel 
were found on the heavy textured soils in both areas; the proportion being 53-1 
per cent in the parkland region and 48-8 per cent in the prairie region. Rubber 
tired tractors were most common on the clays and silty clay loams in the parkland 
region and the highest proportion of rubber-tired tractors in the prairie region 
were found on the very heavy textured and the very light textured soils. 

The change in type of tractor needed as compared with type of tractor in use 
was even more significant than the change in size. Only 7-7 per cent of all 
_tractors needed were of the four-wheel type on steel, while 86-0 per cent were of 
the four-wheel type on rubber. Row crop and crawler type tractors needed were 
in about the same proportion as the numbers in use. Census division 2 in the 
south-central part of the province shows the most significant change. This 
census division had the highest proportion of four-wheel tractors on steel in use 
(75-4 per cent) and of the tractors needed 98-4 per cent were on rubber. There 
appeared to be no definite correlation between the proportion of rubber-tired 
tractors needed and the soil groups, although the poorer soil types generally indi- 
cated a higher proportion of rubber-tired tractors needed. The highest propor- 
tion of crawler-type tractors needed (10-7 per cent) were in the extreme north- 
west corner of Saskatchewan’s agricultural area. Crawler-type tractors were 
shown to be needed in the heavier textured soil areas of the province, on which 
there are generally larger farms. The highest proportion of row crop tractors 
needed (7:5 per cent) was in the extreme southeast corner of the province in 
census division 1. 


Combines.—The most common size of combines on parkland farms was 
eight feet, while that on prairie farms was 12 feet. The size of combine also 
varied with size of farm. In the parkland region the six-foot combine was most 
common on half, three-quarter and section farms and eight-foot combines on 
farms over a section in size. In the prairie region six-foot combines were most 
common on half-section farms, ten-foot combines on three-quarter section farms 
and twelve-foot combines on farms of a section and over in size. Of the combines 
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needed, the proportions of small and of large combines were less than the 
proportions of these sizes in use. The moderate sized ten and twelve-foot 
combines were required in most cases, even for the relatively large and small 
sized farms. The proportion of moderate sized ten and twelve-foot combines 
needed was significantly greater than those sizes in use. Numbers of all sizes of 
combines needed were greater than numbers of combines in use, but the higher 
proportion of moderate sized combines needed indicates the general trend. — 

The auxiliary motor combine on rubber was the most common type in the 
parkland area, while the auxiliary motor on steel was the most common type in 
the prairie region. In the parkland region the auxiliary motor combine on rubber 
was most common on the heavy and moderately heavy soils, while the auxiliary 
motor on steel was the most common type on the light textured soils. The power 
take-off type on rubber was most common on the medium textured soils. In the 
prairie region the auxiliary motor combine on rubber was most common on the 
very heavy soils, while the auxiliary motor type on steel was most common in 
the other soil groups. 

Of the combines needed, it was shown that the trend is toward auxiliary 
motor combines on rubber and toward self-propelled combines. In the parkland 
region, the proportion of auxiliary motor combines on rubber changed from 29-3 
per cent in use to 48-1 per cent needed. The proportion of self-propelled com- 
bines increased from 17-4 per cent in use to 29-5 per cent needed. An even more 
significant change was noted for the prairie region; 8-6 per cent of the combines 
in use were of the self-propelled type, while 36 per cent of the combines needed 
were of this type. The self-propelled combine is the most common type needed on 
the very good wheat lands, the light textured and very poor soils, and the most 
common type needed for the prairie region as a whole. The highest proportion 
of combines needed on clay loams and loams were of the auxiliary motor type 
on rubber. 


One-way Discs.—One-way discs ranging in size from five to six feet were 
most common in the parkland region, while sizes from seven to eight feet were 
most common in the prairie region. The size of one-way discs varied directly 
with the size of farm. In the parkland region, one-way discs in the five to six 
foot range were most common on all sizes of farms up to and including the 
section farms. On farms over a section in size, one-way discs ranging from 
seven to eight feet were most common. Similar sizes of one-way dises for the 
various sizes of farms were noted for the prairie region, except in the case of 
section farms where the seven to eight foot one-way was most common. There is 
practically no change in the size of one-way discs needed as compared with the 
sizes in use. 

Practically all of the one-way discs included in the sample were on steel. 
A small proportion of those needed were on rubber tires. It has been shown 
recently in extensive field tests that the rubber tired one-way disc is greatly 
superior to the steel wheel one-way disc now in use. 


Trends in Other Types of Special Equipment.—Trends in method of 
harvesting were definitely towards the use of the combine and away from the 
‘use of the threshing machine. This was indicated by the relatively high numbers 
of combines, pick-ups and swathers needed as compared with the numbers of 
these machines in use. It was shown that the numbers of threshers needed were 
only 43-5 per cent of the numbers in use. A trend was indicated in swathers 
to power take-off types particularly on rubber. 

The small 16 to 20 run size of grain drill appears to be on the way out. 
Needs indicated that most purchases would be of the 21 to 28 run range, except 
in pony press drills where the eight run size was popular on lighter textured 
soils of certain local areas. Few purchases of shoe and single disc drills were 








all 
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indicated. About 85 per cent of drills needed were either of double disc or press 


type. 

In every census division there was an increase in size and numbers of trucks 
needed as compared with sizes and numbers in use. This trend was accom- 
panied by a decrease in numbers of automobiles needed as compared with the 
numbers in use. 


Conclusions.—It is quite likely that the next few years will see several 
changes in sizes and types of farm machinery in use in Saskatchewan. Shortage 
of labour during the war years has speeded up the use of newer kinds of farm 
machinery, particularly combines. Farmers have found these newer kinds of 
machines to be quite economical. The move toward larger size of farm will likely 
carry with it a move toward larger sizes of farm machinery to operate these 
farms. The almost complete change over from steel to rubber on certain machines 
is also in sight. 

New kinds of machines have made their entry into the parkland area during 
the war years and will most likely establish themselves there in the years to 
come. New kinds of labour saving machinery, such as haying machinery, will 
likely be in greater demand, particularly in the southwest part of the province. 
The purchasing power which has been accumulated on farms during the war 
years will no doubt help to speed this change. Looking at the machinery picture 
from a broad point of view, therefore, the trend would seem to be to the newer 
kinds of larger sized rubber mounted machinery in replacement of the older 
more standard types which have been in use in Saskatchewan for many years. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE GANARASKA WATERSHED.—Edited by A. H. Richardson, Chairman, Ontario 
Government, Interdepartmental Committee on Conservation and Post War Rehabilitation 


The report on the Ganaraska Watershed was compiled and published 
under the sponsorship of the Sub-Committee on Construction and Development 
of National Resources, of the Dominion Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
and in the words of the Chairman, Dr. R. C. Wallace, “Its purpose is to give 
more exactness to (1) the specific procedure involved in the conservation and 
techniques involved in the conservation and rehabilitation of a given area 
(2) the cost of necessary remedial projects (3) the amount and types of 
employment that will be provided.... It thus provides an opportunity to 
review and improve the technique of conservation surveys such as are still 
necessary in other parts of Southern Ontario as well as elsewhere in Canada.” 

The Ganaraska River flows through Durham and Northumberland Counties 
in Ontario—one of the oldest settled parts of the province. This area was 
recommended for study by the Guelph Conference because of the severe flood 
damage caused by the river in Port Hope and because of the severe erosion to 
be found near the headwaters of the Ganaraska. 

The report itself is very comprehensive and deals with many phases of the 
development of the area. The historical background starts with 1784 and 1788 
when the first land transfers were made from Indians to the whites and goes 
on to trace the development and the building of roads and railroads in the area 
and harbour facilities in Port Hope. The population of the area reached a high 
mark in 1881 when there was great activity in lumbering, milling and numerous 
small industries in the villages within the watershed. After 1881 due to the 
exhaustion of the timber and the fact that much of the land in the north was 
not suited for agricultural production, young people continued to migrate from 
the area with the result that the population decreased and several small 
communities disappeared altogether. 
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In pioneer times, wheat was the principal crop in this area and as early 
settlers had no knowledge of modern crop rotations and did not fertilize the land, 
soils soon became exhausted. Later on with the raising of cattle, a marked 
improvement of soil fertility was brought about. 

The question of erosion is discussed at some length in the report and 
although erosion has been going on since the beginning of time, its control on 
this continent did not receive serious attention until recently. Seventy-five per 
cent of the silting in Port Hope harbour is caused by the Ganaraska River 
carrying soil from the watershed. Dredging carried on in the harbour of Port 
Hope since 1875 have taken out as much as 32,000 cubic feet in one year. 

Special surveys made in the Ganaraska Watershed area include reports on 
Climate by the Meteorological Division of the Department of Transport, on 
Soils, Soil Erosion and Land Use by the Experimental Farm Service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and on Economic Aspects of Agriculture in the area including 
the living standards of farmers by the Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 

The main survey was conducted by an extensive field staff under the super- 
vision of Mr. Richardson and each section of each lot was mapped with the aid 
of aerial photographs and a land use map prepared which showed type of land, 
both agricultural and forest, water supplies, building, road conditions, vegeta- 
tion and wild life. 

As a result of information obtained in the various surveys, an area of 
20,000 acres of marginal and submarginal land in the northern part of Hope 
and Clark ‘township was designated as a forest area in which conservation 
measures should be undertaken. In addition, throughout the whole watershed 
there are small areas of waste land on private farms. Owners of such land 
should be encouraged to plant these and where areas are too large for individual 
effort, municipalities should assist. 

In addition, the Report recommends that in order to prevent further floods 
in the town of Port Hope three large dams should be built to increase the 
summer flow. Other old dams might be rebuilt to impound water for agricultural 
and wild life ponds. 

The report itself goes into some detail to show the amount and cost of labour 
that could be profitably employed in the post-war era on this conservation 
work. Recommendations included in the report deal with matters pertaining 
to legislation, employment, survey and additional research that might well be 
carried on in the area. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Industrial employment in Canada contracted at the beginning of August. 
This was the first decline at midsummer in the years since 1938. The decrease 
in employment is reflected in the decline in the index numbers of physical volume 
of business. This reduction of activity has been slight but continuous from April, 
1945. The index of employment at August 1 was 175-0 as compared with 175-5 
at July 1, 1945, and 184-3 at August 1, 1944. The August, 1945 employment 
index was the lowest recorded since June 1, 1942. It is likely that with 
cancellation of war contracts and conversion adjustments, total employment may 
continue to drop for the next month or so. 


Wholesale prices of all commodities and of farm products after reaching a 
wartime high showed a slight decline in August. In the case of farm products, 
the decline in the wholesale price index was due to a seasonal decline in prices of 
potatoes, onions, hay, live stock and poultry. 


First Estimate of Canada’s 1945 Grain Crop.—Total 1945 wheat and 
coarse grain production is below that of the 1944 production. The wheat crop 
for all Canada is estimated at 321-4 million bushels. This crop is 114 million 
bushels less than that of 1944, and the average yield of 13-7 bushels per seeded 
acre is the lowest since 1937. This year’s wheat production falls short of three 
of the large wartime crops. The oat crop is estimated at 388 million bushels. 
Due mainly to drought conditions in the Prairies, the crop is 111 million bushels 
below the 1944 total. The barley crop was also smaller, drought conditions being 
the major cause. The flaxseed crop, due to reduced acreage, was down to 7:4 
million bushels as compared with 9-7 million bushels in 1944. 


Wheat Policy.—Under the new policy, the Canadian Government will 
support the price of wheat at not less than one dollar per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern, in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, on the authorized 
deliveries for each crop year for the five-year period ending July 31, 1950. For 
the balance of the 1945-1946 crop year, the Canadian Wheat Board initial 
advance will continue at $1.25. At the same time, it has set an export price 
ceiling of $1.55 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern, Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 


Meat Rationing.—The Minister of Finance in a statement in Parliament 
stated “It seems to me that the first reason why we should ration meat in Canada, 
and continue with the rationing we have introduced, is in the discharge of our 
obligations”. Meat rationing was re-introduced on September 10, and isdestone 
to reduce consumption to the annual rate of about 130 pounds per eapitas ETHis 
is a figure about 12 per cent below 1944 but about 12 per cent ahve pre-war. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Productions Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of Statistics.- 
—————————————————————————————————————————_—_————__—__—__——_____ I»: 


Commodities and 





Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Cost of Living Services used by | Produc- 
1935-39 = 100 Farmers, tion 
1935-39 = 100 
Year ie LLL eee ieeassmeee Bama ei ESL ES ee 3) eee Ka 
Urban Farm Physcial 
All com-| Farm Field Animal Living Living Eight Eleven |volume of 
modities | products | products | products | Costs Costs Factors | Factors | business 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Iolo 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 79°56 Cee ee ape oe ee eee 
1914... 65:5 70-2 65-4 78°3 80-0 pA Ol PO eee eal er Ato eS ecl| bag auGOIOS.C 
TOP One 70-4 77-9 76:9 79-5 81-6 421 Giese [eet emp (lsierrerecrire teres Keres otx tO ENC 
1916... 84:3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 O36 pee. eee lls eae ee era Ilha oreraektorare 
1917... 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 1G OS sn ees me eer Cine Sa cated lonedoaetare Oc, 
1918... 127-4 132-6 132-0 136-6 118-3 uA AG? Oe Pens ea VARS ares hoes. cdl Rote cuehore Diet 
1919 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 14309 | eee eee | ote eee 62-3 
1920 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 17057 oll ae et Nae eee 65:9 
1921 110-0 103-7 100:3 109-5 132-5 13955 ee cee col lees moet 58-1 
1922 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 126-9 133-2 69-1 
1923 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 171-7 127-9 118-7 128-7 74-7 
1924 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 122-5 132-6 73°9 
1925 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 124-3 131-8 79-4 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 120-6 129-3 87-3 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 120-9 130-1 92-7 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 119-4 128-2 102-4 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 118-4 127-5 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 105-7 116-3 95-6 
1931 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 91-8 100-8 81-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 88-7 93-4 68-7 
1933 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 88-4 90-0 69-6 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 96-8 96-0 82-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 95-6 96-0 89-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 98-4 98-0 98-0 
1937 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-9 108-5 105-4 107-2 
1938 78-6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 102-0 101-1 101-5 98-6 
1939 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-5 96-1 99-1 106-9 
1940 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 102-3 105-7 124-3 
1941 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 108-2 114-1 165-0 
1942 95-6 82-5 66-5 109-2 116-8 119-2 119-7 128-0 202-2 
1943 99-9 95-9 81-6 119-9 118-4 121-7 122-4 136-0 235-9 
1944 102-5 102-9 91-8 121-3 118-9 122-8 125-7 138-8 236-3 
1944 
July.... 102-5 102-0 91-8 119-0 11950 WP... che ee eee eee 232-2 
Aug.... 102-3 101-2 91-2 117-9 118-9 122-6 125-8 141°3 233-1 
Sept.... 102-3 101-0 91-0 117-8 11838 te ea se ee ee oor ae 231-0 
Oct 102-4 103-0 91-6 122-0 1186 Ue oc Soe ea eed ee rer 228-0 
Nov 102-4 103-1 91-5 122-5 PISSED Wis oe eevee w lieces-s ror meeeae'| ckepeteore oviers 227-9 
Dec 102-5 103-3 92-2 122-0 TIS BA oe ees tok ce tenes loa eee 233-0 
1945 
mFS aa 102-8 104-4 93-5 122-7 119-0 122-8 125-3 137-4 228-8 
Feb... 102-9 104-6 93-8 122-7 LISS 6 ssl canes cea ca eee 216-7 
Mar.... 103-0 105-1 94-0 123-6 L1SR7 hee Are oe ee aos eee 225-2 
April... 103-4 105-3 94-0 124-2 118-7 123-0 125-5 142-0 232-2 
May.... 103-0 104-6 94-8 121-1 DAG Oe a icters cralliteec ote rere cece | oratete Redeteterars 218-6 
June.... 103-2 105-7 95:8 122-4 EL SG Rees ee or ces roesnrenetae tere eterasetohars 219-5 
July: cs 104-0 107-8 99-2 122-3 DPA NOS LE Ieee or elise tt Imeem Sere hover A enc oiikc 213-7 
Aug.... 103-4 105-8 96-4 121-4 120-5 123-7 125-7 144-2 212-7 
Sept.... 102-7 103-5 94-0 119-5 11920 hs.cce ges tee ocee cela meee 205-3 
Meccan) RR ret 2S SO ed Oe Re MR i a EE ele shell Bed ee fa el hk 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-19387, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1943-44. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers (Revised Mimeograph). 
7. Ibid 6. Includes prices of commodities in eight groups including farm implements, building 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware. 
8. Ibid 6. Includes the eight commodities indicated above plus tax, interest and farm wage rates. 
9. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8 and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 


in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics November, 1932. Yearly 
index numbers for 1943, subject to revision. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT STUDIES AS AN APPROACH TO BETTER FARMING 


B. A. CAMPBELL AND J. COKE 


Tremendous strides have been made in the last forty years in all phases of 
scientific agricultural development. New crop varieties have been discovered, 
better methods of breeding and feeding live stock have been found, better 
machinery has been developed while marketing facilities for agricultural products 
have been improved and much has been accomplished in grading farm produce. 
In spite of all these advances however, a large percentage of farmers in Canada 
have not yet realized that the day of the self-sufficient farmer is past and that 
to make a success of commercial farming the farmer must be an efficient business 
manager. Farm management research provides a basis for the application of 
the best technical information to farming in order that the farmer may obtain 
the highest return from his labour and investment. Farm management studies 
carried out by the Economics Division of the Department of Agriculture during 
the last fifteen years have attempted to show farmers the factors responsible 
for increased returns. To do this it has been necessary for the research worker 
to collect and analyse information on all phases of farm business and make 
available information based on farmers’ experiences to show what may be 
accomplished through efficient farm management. Conditions change from year 
to year and vary from region to region and by type of farming. It is therefore 
necessary, if maximum use is to be made of farm management studies, that 
more or less continuous records be maintained. Farmers may thus be shown 
that with proper management, farms can be put on a paying basis, and the 
higher the efficiency in the use of land, labour, live stock and capital, the higher 
will be the net returns. 

Farm Management Studies conducted by the Economics Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture since 1930 have covered many fields of 
farming activities and have covered periods of from one to four years, but have 
been confined to definite areas. 

Studies of farm business management in some instances have arisen out of 
difficulties facing the industry as a whole rather than from the farmers desire 
for information on efficient business methods. 

One of the first projects undertaken by the Economics Division was a study 
of sheep ranching! in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia during the three successive years 1929, 1930 and 1931. This was an 
effort to determine (a) the factors responsible for the success or failure of sheep 
ranchers; (b) the weakness in the present system of lamb marketing and (c) the 
adjustments necessary to improve the economic position of the industry. 


It was found that the percentage of lamb crop, weight of lambs and size of 
business unit were the factors most closely associated with individual success in 
sheep ranching. As far as size of business was concerned, the group of sheep 
ranchers in Alberta and Saskatchewan having between 1,500 and 2,000 breeding 
ewes received the largest ranch income under the prices that prevailed during 
the time of the survey. Better rams, systematic culling and scientific breeding 
were needed on many ranches to improve the quality of the wool and lamb 
produced. 





1Kindt, Lawrence E., An Economic Analysis of the Sheep Ranching Industry in Western 
Canada, Mimeographed Report, Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, April, 1933. 
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Another type of study that was made by the Economics Division early in 
1931 was one dealing with farm power in Western Canada.? This survey was 
limited to an analysis of one factor of farm efficiency, namely farm power and 
its effect on the ultimate farm income. Studies of this type give essential 
information on farm business organization but due to the rapid development of 
machinery, should be repeated at frequent intervals. 

In 1935 a comprehensive study of potato production in New Brunswick? 
was undertaken as a phase of research in potato production and marketing in 
Eastern Canada. 

It may be observed that while the average cost of production per acre in 
1935 was between $70 and $80 per acre, 5 per cent of the farmers reported costs 
below $60 per acre while 8 per cent showed costs totalling more than $100 per 
acre. With gross returns per acre from 1926 to 1935 averaging $78.63 it is easy 
to understand why many producers in the area were in financial difficulties. 

Two studies of a similar type to those already mentioned were undertaken 
in Ontario. One dealt with the sugar beet production+ while the other dealt 
with hog production®. In the sugar beet project an analysis of the cost of produc- 
tion was featured. The hog study, on the other hand, was confined to farm 
management and was designed to appraise the place of hogs as an important 
enterprise on farms in selected areas of the province. One of the variations of 
this study was the selection of successful farms in each area where the study 
was undertaken as examples of successful farm management. 

In summarizing the experience of the farmers from whom the information 
was obtained the authors stated “that the size of the litter weaned or the 
number of pigs marketed per sow, the amount of feed required to produce a 
pound of gain, the quality of the hog produced, the time of year that hog was 
marketed and the amount of labour required all have an important bearing on 
hog returns.” 

The most extensive farm management work carried on by the Economics 
Division has been in the field of dairy farming. In Ontario a very compre- 
hensive study was started in 1936. It included representative shippers of milk 
to fluid markets, to cheese factories, concentrated milk plants and cream 
shippers in most dairy areas of Ontario. This study covered a four year period 
and was only discontinued in 1940 because of war conditions and lack of 
necessary staff to continue the work. A complete report on this study has not 
been published but several preliminary reports ®, 7,8 have been issued. 

One report covering the first year of the Dairy Study showed that profitable 
operation of dairy farms was found to be closely associated with the larger 
than average size of business, with efficiency in crop and livestock production 
and economy in the use of labour and capital. Farms that were below average 
in all of these factors had operator’s labour earnings of only $28 per farm and 
the cost per hundredweight of milk produced was $2.32, while those that were 
above average in all respects averaged $19.23 in earnings and the cost of pro- 
duction of milk was $1.77 per hundredweight. 


2Grest, E. G., An Economic Analysis of Farm Power in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, Mimeographed Report, April, 1941. 

8’ McArthur, I. S., An Economic Study of Potato Production in New Brunswick. Technical 
Bulletin No. 8, Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, May, 1937. 

# McArthur, I. S. The Production of Sugar Beets in Southwestern Ontario. Dominion 
of Canada, Department of Agriculture, Mimeographed Report, April 1941. 

> Gorsline, F. H. and Leckie, H. K., The Place of Hogs on Ontario Farms. Dominion of 
Canada, Department of Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 106, November 1941. 

6 Hare, H. R., The Dairy Farm Business of the Ontario Concentrated Milk Producers for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1937. Preliminary Mimeographed Report, out of print. Dominion 
of Canada, Department of Agriculture. 

7 Hare, H. R., The Dairy Farm Business in Ontario. Dominion of Canada, Department 
of Agriculture. Mimeographed Report, Preliminary June 1944. 

8 Hare, H. R., Four Years of Milk Production in Ontario. Dominion of Canada, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mimeographed Report, March 1942. 
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In one of these publications H. R. Hare, the author, states that “Attention 
has been drawn to the fact that a farmer has a large measure of control over 
his cost of production of milk but little control over the price which he received 
for it. These principles apply to all farm produce. In the light of these truths 
it would appear that a farmer’s greatest hope of obtaining a high net income 
by personal effort lies in directing attention to means whereby his cost of 
production per unit of all farm products may be brought to a low point and in 
producing these products in sufficient volume to create for himself the desired 
net income from his farm business.” 

Since 1940 requests for similar studies for dairy farming have been received 
from Departments of Agriculture in Alberta and Manitoba. While the final 
reports of these surveys have not been published, the preliminary information® 
obtained has been used as a basis for agreements in respect to prices to be 
paid for milk in certain marketing areas. Both these surveys followed the 
same general outline as the Ontario Dairy Survey and while cost of production 
of milk was computed it was considered to be of secondary importance to the 
farm management analysis. All farmers who co-operated were supplied with 
statements showing how their farms compared with other farms in the district 
and in this way they were given direction as to ways whereby their incomes 
might be increased. 

Another phase of agriculture which has been studied was that of cattle 
ranching in Western Canada! This study was carried on as a part of a 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration program and the objectives as 
given in the introduction to a preliminary report, were as follows: “(1) to 
provide a body of information that will throw light on the economic condition 
of the industry, and its place in the national economy; (2) to ascertain the 
relative profitableness of diffierent systems of ranching; (3) to provide material 
for local and national research purposes and to obtain data likely to be of 
service in advisory work in connection with the internal organization and 
business management of individual ranches, such as size of ranch business, 
return per animal unit, distribution of capital and use of labour; (4) to obtain 
data that will be a guide in determining sound administrative policies for range 
lands as well as marginal and submarginal wheat land and (5) to provide 
information incidental to wartime and post-war production policies applicable 
to the range areas of Western Canada.” 

This study included sections of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
and information was obtained for crop years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41. 

Results showed that labour was one of the largest items of expense in the 
cattle ranching industry and averaged 42 per cent of the total operating expenses 
on all ranches included in the survey. The size of business had an important 
bearing on the successful operation of a cattle ranch and while small units 
seldom provided sufficient income for large profits, they rarely suffered severe 
losses. Large ranches present opportunities for making large profits but en- 
counter more serious problems of risk, management and finance than smaller 
outfits. The large business provides the opportunity for success but in no way 
assures it. 

Since the war began, two farm management studies were conducted in 
apple growing districts in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia?! in 1940 





9 Patterson, H. L., The Dairy Farm in Alberta 1939-1943. Dominion of Canada, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be published in 1945. 

10 Elliott, G. C. and Chattaway, G. D., Cattle Ranching in Western Canada. Dominion 
of Canada, Department of Agriculture, Mimeographed Report, December 1941. 

11 Campbell, B. A. and Hudson, 8. C., Costs and Returns in the Production of Apples in 
the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, 
to be published 1945. 

12 Campbell, B. A., Costs and Returns in the Production of Apples in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia. Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, to be published 1945. 
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and in the Annapolis Valley!2 of Nova Scotia in 1941. These were carried on 
primarily to obtain information on costs of production of apples and other 
factors affecting returns, which would enable the formation of a wartime apple 
marketing program acceptable to both government agencies and apple growers. 
While the results obtained on the cost of production of apples were of primary 
importance, sufficient information was obtained from producers to analyse the 
farm business setup. Reports to farmers showed the factors that were’ most 
important in reducing costs of production and thus increasing returns. 

A new type of farm management survey that has been initiated within 
the last few years deals with farming in the irrigated parts of Alberta13. The 
purpose of this study was “(1) to segregate and analyse the factors in farm 
management having the greatest influence on successful irrigation farming in 
Alberta, (2) to determine what net revenue could reasonably be expected from 
irrigated land under varying conditions of farm organization for retiring debts 
and for savings and (38) finally, to evaluate the differences in productivity and 
unit income of the irrigated areas compared with dry land areas.” 


As a result of the information obtained from this study it was possible to 
suggest a farm budget applicable in those districts where irrigation is feasible. 
This budget is based upon returns that might be expected under good farm 
management practices and is essential in developing an economic classification 
of land as well as other work associated with land utilization. Similar studies 
have been carried on in dry land farming areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
where land classification has been completed on a rather extensive scale. 


Other results of this study showed that under the economic conditions 
existing at the time of the survey and considering the earning capacity of the 
land alone, some of the land in the area had no higher dollar value under irriga- 
tion than under dry farming. 

In addition to the work in farm management already mentioned a ereat 
deal of research work has been carried on in both Eastern and Western Canada 
on different phases of land settlement. 


During the last five years, crop yields for the most part have been above 
average in most sections of Canada. This fact together with higher prices for 
farm products has meant increased returns to the farmer. As a result many 
farmers have reduced farm indebtedness and are looking forward to the time 
when increased production of machinery will make it possible to expand their 
farm business. 


Before increasing the size of the operation, however, the farmer should make 
sure that other factors of production are being used efficiently. Increased size 
does not necessarily mean increased returns and unless good farm business 
organization is followed, farmers will soon find themselves in financial straights. 


Farm management studies may go a long way in showing farmers how 
their farm business might be improved. However, before this can be done 
farmers should be encouraged to keep proper records. These records need not 
be complicated but must be sufficiently complete and easily interpreted so that 
they may provide a basis for better methods of management. It is only through 
constant study that farm business organization can be improved. 


The best guide for this purpose is a summarization of experiences of 
successful farmers. Farm management research provides just that. The good 
farmer understands that his income can be increased by the effective use of 
labour and capital in his business. 





_ 2 Spence, G. C. Kristjensen, B. H. and Anderson, J. T., Farming in the Irrigation 
Districts of Alberta. Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, Unpublished. 
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WARTIME CHANGES ON FARMS IN THE ELROSE-ROSETOWN-CONQUEST AREA 
OF SASKATCHEWAN 


R. A. Storr 


The magnificent response of farmers in Saskatchewan to increased demands 
for greater production of agricultural products under the impetus of war needs 
has been a stupendous effort. In relating the story of greater production of our 
agricultural industry many important changes in farm organization and manage- 
ment and in farming practices have remained unnoticed. This article aims to 
indicate some of the basic changes in farm set-ups in the Elrose-Rosetown- 
Conquest area as shown by a farm business study conducted there in the months 
of June, July and August, 1944. 

This area in west central Saskatchewan is a typical prairie area, comprising 
relatively large representative blocks of each grade of wheat lands and lands 
unsuitable for cereal production, fit only for grazing purposes. The southwestern 
edge of the twelve rural municipalities hes within the Brown soil zones and the 
northeastern edge borders the park region. The main body is found in the 
Dark Brown (transitional) soil zone. 

The western extension of the Missouri Couteau cuts through the area and 
along the escarpment the topography is rolling to steep. On the heavier textured 
soils, near Rosetown, Elrose and Glamis, areas of gently rolling or undulating 
and level topography are found. The topography of the light textured soils is 
mainly level to undulating, while the poorer areas are of dune formation. 


Size of Farm.—Farms are relatively large in size in this area. In 1944 the 
average area of cropland for 595 farms within this block was 562 acres. This 
indicated some increase in size over the average of 528 acres reported in 1939. 
There was a reduction of about 10 per cent in the acreage seeded to wheat in 
1944 as compared with 1939. Most of this decrease in wheat was taken up by a 
corresponding increase in the flax and barley acreage and some slight increase in 
summerfallow. The increase in the flax crop occurred mainly on the heavier 
textured clay and heavy clay soil, while the barley increase took place on all 
grades of land and sizes of farms. The barley acreage change was associated 
with changes in live stock numbers in that period. 

Most of the increase in the average size of farm has been accounted for by 
an increase in the proportion of farms in size ranges over one section of land. 
There was a corresponding decrease in the proportionate number of medium 
sized, half and three-quarter-section farms, and about 11 per cent of all farms 
were less than 250 acres of cropland in both 1939 and 1944, indicating no change 
for this group. 


Changes in Power and Equipment.—Associated with the increase in size 
of farm has been an increase in the use of tractors and power equipment. During 
1943, 69-5 per cent of the farmers used tractor power only as compared with 
46-8 per cent in 1939. In these respective years, 14:5 and 24-3 per cent used a 
combination of tractor and horse power, while 3-1 and 1:9 per cent hired all 
field work done. The proportion of farms using horses only, as a source of power 
decreased from 27-0 per cent in 1939 to 12:9 per cent in 19438, and was one of 
the most important changes in this area. 

Practically all the farm operators on the clay and heavy clay soils used 
tractors only while even in the areas of lighter textured soils approximately half 
of all farmers were in this class. Farmers using horses only as a source of power 
usually operated three-quarter-sections of land or less. The use of horses was 
confined only to supplementing the tractor in rush periods on farms having 
between 400 and 700 acres of cropland. 

A noteworthy change in farm practice in this period was the increased use 
of the combine as compared with the thresher. In 19438, 87:7 per cent of all the 
representative farmers in the survey sample, combined their crops either with or 
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without a swather, as compared with 57-6 per cent in 1939. The main increase 
was in the method of straight combining and not in swath and combining with 
the aid of a pick-up attachment. 

The Live Stock Picture.—While the main type of farm in this area is the 
single enterprise wheat farm, particularly on the heavier textured clay loam, 
clay and heavy clay soils and on the relatively heavy topography blocks, such as 
the Rosetown, Glamis, and Elrose districts, other parts which are of light textured 
sandy soils and rough topography have considerable numbers of live stock. In 
these other districts, wheat and live stock grazing farm units are predominant 
or else interspersed with wheat farms, while some ranch units are found in the 
area as well. In the Conquest-Harris and Laura sections more mixed type of 
crop-live stock or live stock-crop combinations are found, depending which is 
predominant. In the wheat and live stock grazing farm units, the grazing land 
is utilized mainly by cattle and to a small extent by sheep. These types of 
farms are found in the Birsay-Dunblane-Dinsmore area, particularly south of 
Dinsmore, and as in the case of the mixed crop-live stock combinations, are 
found along with wheat farms. | 

Numbers of live stock between 1939 and 1944 revealed an increase of 25 
per cent in the cow population and 38 per cent in the other cattle group. The 
average number of cows per 100 farms was 515 in 1944 as compared with 411 in 
1939. Cattle other than cows were 797 per 100 farms in 1944 as compared with 
578 in 1939. Nearly double the numbers were found on the larger farms as 
compared with the smaller farms in both 1939 and 1944. On the smaller farms 
the 1944 cattle numbers represented about a 20 per cent increase while on the 
larger farms the increase was approximately 45 per cent. 

Farms on heavy clays averaged 201 cows and 233 other cattle per 100 farms 
in 1939 and 261 cows and 407 other cattle per 100 farms in 1944. There was a 
direct relationship of numbers of cattle to soil type. Numbers increased gradually 
as the type of soil became inferior for wheat growing. The numbers on the heavy 
clays and clays were very few as compared with farms located on sands and fine 
sandy loams. Here the average number of cows per 100 farms was 933 in 1939 
and 1,017 in 1944, and for the same respective pre-war and war years the numbers 
of other cattle per 100 farms were 1,300 and 1,483. This indicates an average of 
about 25 head on farms in the latter soil group as compared with 6 or 7 on the 
first soil group. 

Very substantial increases in hogs were noted in these areas in 1944 as 
compared with 1939. In the pre-war years sows averaged less than one per farm 
and in 1944 about one and one-half per farm. The number of other hogs at 
June 1 increased from 663 to 1,100 per 100 farms during this period. 

When analysed by size of farm, numbers of sows increased from 45 to 85 
per 100 farms on the smallest sized farms and from 158 to 292 per 100 farms on 
the largest sized farms. Other hogs indicated also the same general increase. 
The largest numbers of hogs were found on the medium textured loam soils in 
1939 and 1944. Farmers on the very light textured soils (sands and very fine 
sandy loams) increased the number of sows from 67 per 100 farms, in 1939 to 
183 per 100 farms, whereas farmers on the heavy textured soils (heavy clays) 
only increased the sow numbers from 54 to 66 per 100 farms in the same period. 

During this period, average numbers of horses decreased from 634 to 465 
per 100 farms. Very significant differences were noted for farms on the superior 
wheat lands (heavy clays) as compared with the inferior soils. Numbers per 100 
farms were 366 and 239 in 1939 and 1944, respectively, on the heavy clays, 
whereas 817 and 800 per 100 farms were found on the sands to very fine sandy 
loams in the same respective years. Substantially lesser numbers were found on 
the larger sized farms. Fifty-two per cent of the farmers farming land less than 
250 acres of cropland used horses only as a source of power; 22-4 per cent 
farming between 250 and 400 acres; 3-9 per cent between 400 and 550 acres; 
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2:3 per cent between 550 and 700 acres and there were no farmers with over 
700 acres of cropland using horses only. An additional 9 to 15 per cent used a 
combination of horse and tractor power. 

Regarding post-war intentions, farmers were asked to indicate their plans 
for live stock. Out of a total of 582 farmers replying to this question for beef 
cattle, 82:5 per cent said they planned no change; 6-5 per cent indicated that 
they planned to decrease their herds; 4-8 per cent planned to increase numbers 
up to five head; 3-1 per cent had plans to increase herd numbers from six to ten 
head and another 3:1 per cent indicated they would increase their herd over that 
number. No assumptions were made regarding future live stock prices or any 
other factors, so that the replies indicate the farmer’s own considered opinion as 
to future numbers over the present numbers. There did not seem to be any 
difference between the replies of farmers on different sizes of farms, but those on 
sands, very fine sandy loams, fine sandy loams and loams, planned to increase 
more than those on the heavier textured soils, indicating a trend to more of a 
wheat ranch or mixed crop-live stock combination, which is considered to be a 
more desirable type on these soils. : 

With respect to hogs, about 86 per cent planned to maintain the present 
numbers, about 10 per cent planned to decrease and only 4 per cent planned 
increases mainly in the one to five size group. It was indicated that decreases 
were planned largely on the large-sized farms (about a 12 per cent decrease as 
compared with 8 per cent on the small farms) and increases on the medium- 
sized farms. As far as soil was concerned, and closely associated with the size 
of farm, decrease was planned largely from the present small numbers on the 
heavier textured soils and to a lesser extent on the inferior light textured soils. 

The Labour Situation.—The major reason for the basic changes in the 
size of farm, farm power and farm operations has been the shortage and the cost 
of farm labour. In this area there was a reduction of about 11-6 per cent in 
the amount of paid and unpaid labour used on farms between 1939 and 1944. 
Over 7 per cent was attributable to hired labour and 4 per cent to family labour 
exclusive of the farm operator. Only 2:7 months of hired labour were used in 
1944 as compared with an average of 4:3 months in 1939; and 5-4 months of 
unpaid family labour were available in 1939 as compared with 4:6 months in 
1944. 

The main decrease in farm labour numbers occurred on the larger farms 
where the economy of and the use of mechanization was possible. Farms less 
than 250 acres of cropland actually used an increase of 2-8 per cent of labour 
in 1944 as compared with 1939; farms between 250 and 400 acres of cropland 
decreased the labour by 6-2 per cent; those between 400 and 550 acres decreased, 
the labour by 12-0 per cent; and farms over 550 acres decreased the labour by 
15-5 per cent. As indicated, increase in labour efficiency was effected mainly on 
the larger sized farms. 

Farmers were asked to indicate the additional labour which they would 
employ under more normal conditions and with the present farm set-up. This 
amount averaged 3-2 months for 594 farms. Farms less than 250 acres of crop- 
land would need 0-5 months; farms between 250 and 400 acres would need 2-3 
months; farms between 400 and 550 acres would need 3-1 months; farms between 
550 and 700 acres would require 5-0 additional months; and farms over that size 
would need an additional 5-2 months. 

Changes in Cultural and Cropping Practices.—Many changes were made 
in the war years in cultural and cropping practices. Some of the reasons for 
these changes were scarcity of farm labour, technical and scientific advances and 
knowledge gained from actual farm practice over a relatively long period of 
years. Actually, about 58 per cent of the farmers in the representative sample 
obtained by the survey indicated that they had made a major change in these 
farm practices in that period. 
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A tabulation of the major change in cultural and cropping practice of each 
farmer showed that 32-5 per cent attributed theirs to a switch from ploughing to 
surface tillage in the preparation of the land. By using a one-way disc, with 
or without a seeder box attachment, they were able to handle the cropland or 
in many cases to increase it with a reduced labour staff. 

Less wheat and more coarse grains, or a response to the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Bonus policy, was the major shift on 19-2 per cent of the farms. 
Change from a three year crop rotation to a two year crop rotation was of major 
importance on 15:1 per cent of the farms. The practice of using a seeding 
attachment on a one-way disc instead of the regular grain drill was the major 
change on 7-1 per cent of the farms. 

The practice called “Indian” summerfallow, of leaving the land idle for one 
year or more instead of following the usual and conventional practice of summer- 
fallow has been gaining favour in this and other comparable areas of the prairies. 
In the rural municipality of Fertile Valley No. 285, 21-9 per cent reported 
“Tndian” summerfallow in the first position, and it was the most important major 
change indicated. In two other rural municipalities located in the northeastern 
corner of the area this practice was also of primary importance. This method 
seems to be associated with lighter textured soils and used principally to prevent 
soil drifting. In the war period, however, it has been as a labour saving measure. 
The use of the press drill instead of the single or double disc drill was also an 
important change on the light textured soils in these three municipal divisions. 
Other changes of minor importance were, strip farming, continuous cropping and 
the use of the rod weeder instead of the disc or cultivator. 

Farmers were requested to indicate the post-war intentions respecting power 
and equipment. About 28 per cent planned changes in power only, while an 
additional 27 per cent wanted changes in other farm equipment as well as power 
machinery. Approximately one-quarter planned changes in harvesting equip- 
ment, with the balance indicating plans for changes in seeding and tillage equip- 
ment only. 

Changes planned in power machines in order of preference were: a change 
from steel wheel to rubber tired; larger power units; from horses to tractor; 
gasoline burning to diesel type tractors; the addition of a farm truck; and from 
wheel type to crawler type tractors. In harvesting equipment the trend was 
towards self-propelled combines. 


Changes in Farm Organization and Management.—In addition to the 
change in farm practices, farmers were asked to indicate the major change made 
in farm organization and management associated directly with the farm business. 
Some of the replies indicated a transitional stage in long time changes, while in 
others the emergency measures relating to wartime production were apparent. 

Table 1 gives the major change for those indicating a change, arranged 
according to size of farm. Generally farmers located on the small farms and on 
light textured fine sandy loam and sandy soils made less changes than the larger 
sized farms on the clay and heavy clay soils. 

Nearly half of the major changes were associated with an increased use of 
farm power and equipment and with farm operators working harder. These two 
changes seemed to be of equal importance. Many farm operators, particularly 
those located on the large sized farms of the superior type soils were forced to 
shift their activities from a supervisory capacity to a position of an active farm 
labourer. These men, many of whom normally would be retiring, were obliged 
to work more hours per day and more days per week, particularly in the rush 
spring and fall periods. 

The relative importance of each major change varied according to the size 
of farm and soil type. For farms less than 250 acres of cropland in 1943, hired 
custom work and a decrease in size of farm unit were the major items of change. 
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Tasie 1.—Masor CHANGES AFFECTING FARM ORGANIZATION SINCE 1939 as A RESULT OF THE LABOUR 
SHORTAGE, ACCORDING TO Size or Farm. Eurose-RosetowNn-Conquest AREA. 1944 
Economic SURVEY 


Size of Farm (Acres in Cropland in 1943) 


Up to 249 250-399 400-549 550-699 700-849 850+ Total 

No % No % No % No. % No % No % No % 
Operator worked harder... 1 9-1 11 | 18-6 11 | 20-4 12 | 26-1 3 | 13-6 19 | 33-9 57 | 23:0 
Ostponedrdevalls: aye. ceea lin eseral occ - 6 | 10-2 PIN) eibee 5 | 10-9 4 | 18-2 5 | 8-9 22 8-9 
Hired custom work........ 4] 36-4 13 | 22-0 PAA BIB¢ Bre. Diocese nesters 3 | 5-4 27 | 10-9 
More neighbourly co-opera- 

Liomol labours. assesses BU). SCO} BM a il he a 5 | 9-3 3] 6:5 2] 9-1 3 | 5-4 14 5-6 
Chanveadicrop VOLAION sess bseen lola ean 1 1-8 if | y45P4 1| 4-6 2; 3-6 5 2-0 
Decrease in livestock...... 1 9-0 5] 8-5 6 | 11-1 5 | 10-8 2 9-1 4 7-1 23 9-3 
More power and equipment}......]...... 15 | 25-4 15 | 27-8 8 | 17-4 8 | 36-4 12 | 21-4 58 | 23-4 
Change from threshing to 

combining. . RoC e oder gel Rae teachced (RISER SA 2 3-4 6} 11-1 1 2-2 1 4-5 5 8-9 15 6-0 
Decrease in size of farm 

(TD Fb es le ets Ree eee eer 4 | 36-4 7} 11-9 6 | 11-1 6 | 13-0 1| 4-5 3 | 5-4 27 | 10-9 
Tota! with change......... 11 |100-0 59 |100-0 54 |100-0 46 |100-0 22 {100-0 56 |100-0 248 |100-0 
Total with no change...... Le eh bata OSE Series a Mineertae al lee ane oii Malas By Ro ls ass ae Sells aces 
Per cent having change....]...... UWISOTE ke, eaoee BYP lls abo DBE a ae 1 Fo al as re BY (Olt) eae 62220 yosde 42-9 





More operators on large sized farms worked harder, used more power and equip- 
ment, tended to let the small jobs and details go undone, and changed from 
threshing to combining, than was the case in pre-war years. 

Neighbourly co-operation and exchange of farm labour was of importance 
on all sizes of farms located on the clay loams, clays and heavy clay soils. About 
8 per cent said this was the major change on these soils as compared with only 
three per cent on farms on the fine sandy loam and none on the farms on sand. 
A decrease in live stock numbers was of some consequence on 9:3 per cent of the 
farms but this was not the case on the light textured soils. 

The average age of farm operators in this area, according to the repre- 
sentative sample, was 55 years. Approximately 69 per cent of the farm operators 
were between 50 and 69 years of age and 8-0 per cent were 70 years or over. 
Only 1-7 per cent were less than 30 years and 8-4 per cent were less than 50 
years. This information would serve to indicate that a large turnover in farm 
ownership and operation of farms can be expected in this area in the next five 
or ten years, probably considerably greater than any turnover since the early 
homestead days. 

A general question regarding retirement in the immediate post-war period 
was asked of all farm operators. A relatively large number, 37-5 per cent 
indicated that they planned to retire from active farming. This proportion is 
relatively higher than the normal amount. A tabulation arranged by soil group 
showed that 42-5 per cent of the farmers located on the superior heavy clay 
soils intended to retire as compared with only 16-7 per cent of those farming 
land on sandy textured soils. Generally a greater proportion of the operators 
of large sized farms intended to retire in the post-war period than was the case 
on the smaller sized farms. There was some indication that the farm operators 
on the smaller sized farms were older. This indicated, in a general way, the 
ability of farm operators on the larger sized farms located predominantly on the 
clay and heavy clay soils to support themselves and their charges for the balance 
of their lifetime. 

Many changes in the farm organization during this period were of a 
permanent nature while others were of a temporary need in order to overcome 
scarcity of farm labour and materials. All will have an effect on the future farm 
picture in this area. 
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THE SIZE OF DAIRY FARM BUSINESS AND ITS RELATION TO OPERATORS’ 
EARNINGS! 


H. L. Parrerson 


The size of farm business is important. It concerns the farm operator, the 
extension worker, the agricultural educator, and the administrator. It concerns 
everyone affected directly or indirectly by the prosperity of agriculture, since the 
size of farm business is known to be related to the operator’s earnings. 

A study of costs and returns on dairy farms for four years in Alberta and 
for two years in Manitoba has been completed. It is hoped that the data 
obtained will aid in understanding the relationship between size of business and 
operator’s earnings. In a review of recent literature on farm management studies 
in the United States and Canada, it was noted that without exception the authors 
had found that a relationship did exist between the size of the farm business and 
the operator’s labour earnings. Some had found that when prices were low, the 
relationship was inverse, that is the larger the business the larger the loss, or 
the less that was left for the operator.2 Table 1, taken from the Alberta dairy 
study, indicates that in the case of the condensery shippers in 1942-43 and for 
cheese shippers in 1941-42 this relationship existed because prices and crop yields 
were unfavourable. Nevertheless, the studies have shown that larger earnings 
are usually associated with larger businesses. Unfortunately most farm manage- 
ment studies have stopped at that point. No attempt has been made to define 
the types of size-earning relationships. This is essential before it is possible to 
visualize clearly what changes occur with increasing size of farm business. 


Theoretically there are several types of relationship, depending on the 
complexity of factors affecting the business. The first may be simple, the larger 
the size of business the larger the earnings, with no variations from this rule. 
The second may reflect earnings subject to the law of diminishing returns and 
would automatically decline after the farm business has: increased to a certain 
size. A third possibility is that maximum size of business is determined by 
physical factors which set the upper limits of size, regardless of all other factors. 
The fourth is that the relationship varies as price and weather conditions change. 
There is also a fifth possibility that the relationship varies with the relative 
efficiency of the individual farm business. 


Simple Relationship.—lIf the relationship were only a simple one with no 
modifications, then, presumably farms would have grown rapidly to a huge size 
in order to take advantage of the increased returns. In Canada this has not 
occurred to any large extent and in certain enterprises, such as dairying, there 
are few units that could be called large when compared with manufacturing 
plants in terms of investment or men employed. There is no reason why farms 
could not incorporate and provide adequate capital to develop a large business, 
if the economic conditions warranted. Some of the cattle ranches operate as a 
corporation. However, we have seen from Table 1 that increased size is not 
always associated with increased earnings. The relationship is not a simple one 
of more size, more earnings. 


Diminishing Returns.—Taylor® states that “The law of increasing and 
diminishing returns operates when increasing amounts of labour and equipment 
are associated with or applied to a given area of land... At any given time and 





1 Qperator’s labour earnings represents what is left for the operator’s labour and manage- 
ment after all expenses including interest on investment, have been deducted. It includes a 
credit for all products used in the house at wholesale prices and a credit for the use of the 
house at eight per cent of its value. 

2 See University of Saskatchewan Agricultural Extension Bulletin No. 105, p. 19, “Changes 
in Farm Income and Indebtedness in Saskatchewan, 1929 to 1940”. 

® Taylor, Henry C., “Outlines of Agricultural Economics”, p. 150. 
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Tape 1.—THer Errect or Sizz AS MEASURED BY Crop AcrRES, ALBERTA Dairy StupDY 


Number Average Average 
Crop acres per farm of labour crop 
farms earnings acres 
No. $ ac. 
Rosemary and Coaldale Cheese Farms, 1941-42— 
ECS T CUTIE eed ote a ee cu Ee PRB ces et op ace id resus usksycur vane wads 24 1,118 74 
TLIO Ghe 18aWONe She pea Mei ae 2 bet ek ea ee i Cae ac ee CE eee 26 1,041 166 
All Condensary Farms, 1942-43— 
oe ean APO UPA A it Ba ROT eh ano CUE > Oy Py area i a Se 25 762 115 
RIO AS) ale ae lial SUP Me yeah ree ai IE ra ke tas’ wialtwboie S/ae!s 24 747 363 


place there is a certain proportion in which the factors combine most profitably. 
If less or more than a certain amount of labour and equipment be associated 
with a given area, the profits will be less than they should be. The proportion 
which is right for one farm at a given time may be wrong for another. This 
may be due to differences in the physical and biological character of the land 
or to differences in location with respect to the market. Also it is true that the 
adjustment of proportions which yield maximum profits on a given farm at 
one time may be wrong at another time on the same farm. This will result 
when there is a change in the relative costs of the factors of production, or 
in the price of the product. 

“Changes in the relative abundance of the factors of production, resulting in 

changes in their relative cost to the producer, arise out of differences in the rates 
of increase of the supply of land, labour and equipment.” If this statement of 
the law is accepted then the law applies to the intensity of operation on a given 
area rather than to the scale of operation. The desired end is operation at the 
intensity of production which will yield maximum earnings. A change in the 
area operated then would only come under the influence of the law of diminishing 
returns, if it changed the intensity of operation. The effect of the law then 
might be expected to appear, if at all, in an enterprise such as dairying, where 
an increased size might involve an increased application of labour and capital to 
a given area. In Table 2 from the Alberta study in 1940-41 it is indicated that 
there is normally no decline in earnings when the largest sizes of herd are reached. 
In every case the highest earnings are associated with the largest size of herd. 
This was true in each year of the study for hogs as well as for dairy cattle. It 
must be remembered that the study covered several years and several different 
groups of producers, so that a similar result in all years and all groups of 
producers would not be likely to occur by chance alone. On the basis of the 
existing information there is no general tendency towards lower earnings with 
any increase in size of business, as applied to the size of dairy farm businesses 
which normally exist. Therefore, the law of diminishing returns could not have 
been a factor limiting size of dairy farms. 


Physical Limiis.—The physical limits to the size of farm business could arise 
from problems of management, disease or location. If stress were laid upon the 
problems of management as a limit to size of business, then the possibility of 
delegated responsibility would have to be ignored. In practice the majority of 
hired helpers on farms have to be capable of working independently. It is a 
small step from assuming responsibility for a small working unit to assuming 
responsibility for a larger working unit of the same type. In Ontario the 
herdsman has emerged as a definite class of responsible hired help and most of 
the owners of large dairy herds have delegated part of their responsibility to 
their herdsman. ‘To check the effect of the use of hired help on the operator’s 
earnings, data were tabulated in the Alberta and Manitoba dairy studies 
(Table 3). 
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TasLe 2.—Errect or Size or Darry Herp, Atserta Darry Stupy, 1940-41 








Number | Average Cost per | Average 


Number of milk cows per farm of labour pound of | number 
farms earnings butterfat | of cows 
No $ cents No 
45 Wholemilk farms— 
Under 1h... do: ye oye sages aA echt ee ee Ln 17, 778 51-4 12 
Bere hb ee a eee ee ce ee ere eee g ee et nY Ss 12 946 47-1 17 
20 $O°24 I PIE ce oe ee oe ae ee en Cb arn. eee 6 1,119 45-6 20 
20 OUMOTC. fers eee eae ee ee es ene ane 10 2,677 45-4 33 
49 Inspected Cream Farms— 
Less thanil0y.29 95) ec ee ee a ee 3 981 27-9 8 
LU eC: Bp enw ae aie as, © Rene tl ba de Vo an MOR Le ee 17 860 38-5 12 
ED S10 ee ae atten ene ear On eh Eee aac te BS 484 36-3 17 
20 tO DE RT eae MRS 2 ea et ee eee ee 12 712 36-8 21 
2: OR TO OTC Gee aE aT ee bt eres ee Re cet ae 4 1,357 40-1 38 
110 Churning Cream and Cheese Farms— 
These, lean: fic uses ith ean veshnin ie ea ote aes as tea 36 666 34-3 5 
A coins & aneleate’ Ot at ae Cee ee Re en 30 390 28-2 8 
AO: Go-T2 xan vee oak hee ena s Sheena a eRe eee 20 704 31-0 11 
PER COR ty Bin eens COM Rea oA ere See olde be | 14 1,158 31-0 14 
AG TOLLS. cua fanle ane aise Cae eerste tet Eee ean eee 7 237 (1) 39-0 17, 
19 OF MOTE 4A Me er ee eee ee 3 1,940 31-5 26 


(1) Three farms low in all efficiency factors except size, pulled this group away down. 


TasBLe 3.—THe Errect or Emptoyinc Hep on Tan Farm, ALBERTA Darry Stupy, 1942-43 


ee ee ee eee eee 
————————————————eeeeeOOoeae————_—q0ananaooO0anauaaeeeeeee 





Hours of 
Number | Average Cash Average | chores per 
Percentage of labour hired of labour receipts crop pound of 
farms earnings per man acres butterfat 
No $ $ ac hrs 
All Wholemilk Farms— 
ess than 207.2 Ye eae ee Zo 1,916 2,695 173 0-7 
20 OTMNOTGs 2454 RAG. 5 Ae as AE: 30 3,381 3,033 310 0-6 
All Cream Farms— ‘ 
Less thantl0 oren Je Gee ee 22 882 1, 686 185 1-2 
TOAGE TONG. cailea a ek eae Ree 26 1,822 2,106 354 1-2 
All Condensary Farms— 
Less ban. 10i ue 4 Gc ta te ee 31 508 1,519 185 1-1 
tO'Gr more: ee ee ee eee 18 1,180 2,017 326 0-9 


a ne 


The results are typical of all other years and other groups. The necessity 
of hiring help does not provide any insurmountable obstacle and actually aids by 
increasing the labour efficiency, as shown by the cash intake per man engaged and 
by the hours of chores per pound of butterfat produced. Disease is usually only 
associated with increased size of business, if it means increased crowding or more 
animals on the same ground. It obviously is not a factor limiting size of grain 
farms, since Western Canada is already accustomed to the sight of continuous 
grain fields over long distances. Many people when increasing live stock herds 
or flocks forget to allow for the extra space needed, but not all make this mistake 
and on the farms included in the study there is little evidence that large farms 
necessarily took larger death losses due to disease. 

Location is hardly a factor in limiting the size of grain farms. With rubber 
tired tractors and motor trucks in common use, the distance from the railway, 
or the condition of the roads may be a handicap, but hardly an absolute limit 
to size of business. In live stock raising, location is more of a problem. Dairy 
cows must graze not more than a mile from where they are to be milked, if low 
cost of production is to be maintained. However, some of the co-operators in 
the dairy study overcame this problem by milking the cows at the pasture and 
others by maintaining more than one herd. Many beef cattle ranchers maintain 
several herds quite successfully as do also some dairymen and hog raisers. 


e 
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Effect of Prices and Crop Yields.—The Census indicates that except in 
the province of Quebec there has been a tendency to increasing size of farm in all 
provinces of Canada between 1911 and 1941. There are three cautions essential 
in appraising these figures. One is that the basis of indicating the number of 
farms has changed in the 1941 Census. The average size of farm is affected, 
since acres per farm is the total acres divided by number of farms. Bulletin 
No. 22 of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that the 1941 Census shows 
23,000 less farms in Canada than would have been shown by the methods used 
in any previous Census. The second caution is that in Western Canada the 
homestead was only 160 acres. A study of pioneer areas in Western Canada made 
in 19304 indicated that the one-quarter section was not an economical unit and 
the tendency to shift rapidly to a maximum size that one family could work, 
began as soon as the three year requirements were fulfilled and title issued. 
This was partly required by the necessity of paying taxes after three years. 
Since the number of homestead entries reached a peak in 1911 and has continued 
at a lesser rate until discontinued in recent years, this would influence the normal 
trend to larger sizes in the prairie areas to a marked degree. A similar effect 
was felt in the bush country to the north and east, where the sale of lumber or 
wood and the work of cutting it, provided a living for several more families 
before clearing was complete, than afterwards. 

The third caution is that the minimum volume of sale with which an 
operator can continue to operate has been increasing constantly and in some 
cases rapidly. There are no absolutely self-sufficing farms left in Canada. They 
all depend on some purchases of clothing, fuel, food or condiments. This is 
especially the case on the prairies and in the east where the trees have all been 
cleared off. The necessity of increasing the minimum sale from the farm has 
been due to an improvement in the items in commerce, and a constantly 
increasing number of things which are considered essential to a minimum 
existence, for which cash must be found. Taxes and medical services also 
require more cash than formerly. 

If these three factors inducing an increase in size of business, as shown in 
the Census, are considered then the actual increase in size of farm which has 
taken place must seem small when contrasted with what has happened in 
industry during the same interval. 

When prices or crop yields are unfavourable, the effect of increased size 
of farm business may be to lower the earnings or to increase the loss. Large 
farms are more vulnerable to unfavourable economic conditions than are small 
farms which can operate on a subsistence basis in depressions and keep losses 
to a minimum. “The record of price relationships during the 19 year period, 
1921 to 1939 inclusive, reveals that 14 were unfavourable to agriculture.”® Thus 
it can be seen that with unfavourable years, the rule, rather than the exception 
there, would be little incentive to increase the size of the farm business in 
Western Canada from 1921 to 1939. It would also seem that a period of 
continuing prosperity might be associated with an accelerated trend towards 
larger farms. 


Effect of Management.—Since unfavourable economic factors can reverse 
the relationship between size and earnings, then it should be realized that 
unfavourable conditions can also be created by factors within the control of 
the farm operator. Unfavourable conditions might arise from a lack of efficiency 
on the individual farms. Higher earnings may be obtained by an increase of 
receipts or a decrease of expenses, or both. Farm receipts must come from the 


4Unpublished thesis by ‘author, p. 168. 
5 From a report submitted to the Technical Committee on Agricultural Production, United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, September, 1944, by Dr. J. F. Booth. 
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sale of live stock and their products or from crops. Farm expenses all represent 
an outlay of labour or of capital. Capital in this sense includes both current 
capital to meet day to day expenses and the carrying charges on longer time 
investment, such as land and machinery. The size of farm business is a 
composite of the amounts of live stock, crops, labour and capital which a farm 
operator has, and it must make its effect felt through them. It follows that any 
variation in the efficiency of these four factors will vary the effect of size 
registered through them. In other words, it makes a difference whether the 
number of good cows, or the number of poor cows, is increased. This variation 
in effect of size is demonstrated in Table 4 from the Alberta dairy study. This 
table shows the effect of having the five efficiency factors, including size of 
business, above average. As the number of factors above average increased, the 
general trend was towards much higher earnings. In order to check the effect 
of low efficiency when associated with large size of business, those farms which 
were below average efficiency in all factors except size were tabulated separately. 
That is the farms segregated were low in production per cow, in crop yields 
per acre, cash receipts per man engaged and in turnover on capital, but above 
average in acres of cropland. The earnings on these farms are presented at the 
bottom of Table 4. 


Tasre 4.—THe Cumu.ative Errsct or Five Factors ArrectinGc INCoME 
Alberta Dairy Study, 1942-43 
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*The five factors are live stock production, crop yields, labour receipts, capital turnover, size of business 


The wholemilk farms received more from the dairy than their costs of 
production on the average while the other two groups did not. The wholemilk 
farms which were low in everything but size, were still better off than those 
that were low in all factors including size of business. In the other two groups, 
however, the farms that were larger than average, but low in all factors other 
than size, had much lower earnings than those which were low in size as well. 
When the efficiency factors are low, the relation between size and earnings may 
be reversed, especially if the external economic conditions, such as prices are also 
unfavourable. 


Summary and Conclusions.—Our concept of the relation between the size 
of farm business and the operator’s earnings will be clearer if the true relations 
are better understood. There is evidence that the relation is not a simple one 
in that it may work in reverse on occasion. It does not seem to be subject to 
the law of diminishing returns; at least within the sizes of dairy farms which 
normally prevail. Physical requirements of farm operation provide many 
problems to enlarged size, but probably no definite limits. Unfavourable circum- 
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stances, such as low prices, low yields, or low efficiency in the operation of the 
individual farms, seem to be the big causes of variation from a simple relation- 
ship. On the other hand, under favourable circumstances, size of business is 
shown to be a main factor in determining the operator’s earnings. 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANADIAN LIVE STOCK AND MEAT TRADE. I 
H. K. Leckie! 


The magnitude of the task of producing and handling Canada’s wartime 
meat supply should not be underestimated. It is one which called for, and 
still demands, maximum efforts and co-operation from Canadian farmers, the 
packing industry, marketing, transportation and storage agencies, and govern- 
ment services. 

The coming of V-E and V-J days has not completed the job. This fact was 
brought home by the re-imposition of meat rationing in Canada on September 
10, 1945 in order that this country might more effectively share available 
supplies with a meat-hungry world. 

At this point, after passing through a rather remarkable chapter, it may 
be useful to briefly review the position of the Canadian meat and meat animal 
industry—past, present and prospective. 





_ Position of the Industry at the Quibreak of War.—Just prior to the out- 
break of World War II, hog production was the only very encouraging feature 
of the meat animal industry in Canada. The live stock survey of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at June 1, 1939 revealed that numbers of cattle on farms, 
excluding milk cows, were at the lowest point since 1931. Similarly numbers 
of sheep and lambs had been steadily declining, and had reached the lowest 
point in 13 years. Hog numbers on the other hand, recovering from the set- 
back due to drought conditions on the Prairies were sharply on the increase 
and at June 1, 1939 were higher than at any previous year with the exception 
of three—1924, 1931 and 1932. The development of an increasing surplus of 
grain in Western Canada, leading to a favourable hog-feed margin, and the 
existence of a substantial export bacon quota to Britain had already stimulated 
the bacon hog industry to a considerable degree before war came, and it needed 
only the extra spark to touch off an unprecedented expansion. 

One of the first clear-cut appeals to Canadian farmers was for more bacon 
hogs. Later increased demands for wool, and eventually for beef and all meats, 
resulted in a steady building up of live stock numbers to the highest levels in 
history. 

With respect to live stock handling facilities, these appeared before the 
war to be ample to handle all normal requirements for many years to come. 
Packing plant facilities, particularly at Winnipeg and Edmonton, and also at 
other centres, had undergone recent improvement and expansion. As a result, 
the industry entered the war with an excess capacity so substantial that few 
people visualized how soon the slack would be taken up. Similarly stockyards, 
stock and refrigerator cars and cold storage warehouses appeared in 1939 to 
be well able to cope with any possible peak requirements. Here too, later 
developments proved how quickly situations may change. 





1 Formerly on loan from the staff of the Economics Division, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, to the Canadian Meat Board; now Associate Professor, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. For previous articles by the same 
author on various phases of the wartime meat trade see the Economic Annalist for October, 
pec gen Onty 1941; October, 1941; October, 1942; May, 1943; February, 1944 and Febru- 
ary, : 
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The Bacon Board.—Early in September, 1939, Dominion Department. of 
Agriculture press releases indicated that bacon would be one product likely 
to be required by Britain and other allied countries in considerable quantities. 
Commencing about mid-September, active negotiations got underway between 
the Canadian Government and the British Ministry of Food for the purchase 
by contract of a substantial amount of Canadian bacon. Negotiations proceeded 
steadily during the next few weeks and the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, in conjunction with Provincial Departments of Agriculture, began to 
develop a program for increased hog production. 

On December 4, 1939 terms of a bacon agreement running to October 31, 
1940 were announced, calling for weekly shipments of 5,600,000 lb. of bacon. 
Shortly after, on December 13th (P.C. 4076) a Bacon Board was set up to 
implement the terms of the agreement. On December 20, 1939 the members 
of the Board were appointed together with an eight-man Advisory Committee 
representing various interests in the live stock and meat trade. At this point 
the marketing of Canadian bacon entered a new phase. 

All members of the Board and Advisory Committee continued to act 
throughout the entire period of the war, the only change in personnel being 
occasioned by the death of one of the members of the advisory body. In 
June 1943 the original Bacon Board was reconstituted as the Meat Board (P.C. 
4187) and given certain additional responsibilities relative to the export of beef 
and other meats. This did not involve any change in personnel and the Board 
simply took on its new name and extra functions without interruption. 

On January 20, 1940 the Bacon Board formally assumed its responsibility 
of supervising delivery of Canadian bacon to Britain under the first bacon 
agreement. From then on, the scale of operations of the Bacon Board and its 
later successor, the Meat Board rapidly expanded, both in volume and variety 
of products handled. Up to the end of August the seaboard value of meat 
products handled through the Board under various agreements amounted to 
approximately $679 million. In 1945 the wide range of meat and meat products 
being shipped through the Board to various agencies, viz. the British Ministry 
of Food, UNRRA and Military Relief, included cured Wiltshire bacon and 
cuts, frozen pork offals, canned pork, lard and tallow, hog casings, frozen beef, 
both in carcass and boneless form, canned luncheon meat, meat spread, meat 
paste, canned sausage meat, canned blood sausage, frozen mutton and lamb, 
ox-tails, pork jowls and fat backs. 


TABLE 1.—QUANTITIES AND SEABOARD VaLurEs oF Meat Propucts HANDLED BY THE MEAT Boarp 
UNDER Various Export ContTRACTS 
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Pork Products.—Prior to 1939 Canada had been supplying only from 20 to 
25 per cent of the United Kingdom’s imported bacon requirements of about 
850 million Ibs. annually. Although a Canadian quota of 280 million Ibs. had 
been established under the 1932 Ottawa agreements, the closest approach to 
this figure before the war had been the 192 million lbs. shipped in 1937. 

Nevertheless the accumulating grain surpluses in Western Canada, the 
continuance of a favourable ratio between hog prices and grain prices and a 
persistent bacon hog production campaign in most provinces had already inter- 
ested many farmers in the possibility of raising more hogs. When war finally 
came in 1939 a record pig crop was ready for market. This enabled an agree- 
ment to be promptly negotiated calling for export bacon shipments at the rate 
of at least 291 million Ibs. annually—a figure subsequently exceeded during 
the first year of war. As former European sources of Britain’s bacon. supply 
were cut off, there were successive agreements for larger and larger quantities 
of Canadian bacon. The climax came in 1944 when all-time record marketings 
enabled Canada to ship nearly 700 million lbs. or about 85 per cent of the 
entire British wartime bacon ration. 

The substantial increase in hog slaughterings, accompanied by an increase 
in the average carcass weight (table 2) resulted in a very large increase in 
the total annual output of pork products from 1939 through 1944. By V-J 
the total amount of Canadian bacon delivered to the British Ministry of Food 
in World War II had reached almost 3 billion pounds, or more than the total 
of shipments in the previous quarter century. 

As well as bacon, other pork products supplied in substantial quantities to 
Britain included frozen pork offals (liver, kidneys and tongues), canned pork 
loaf and ham loaf, hog casings for sausage manufacture, and lard. 


TaBLE 2.—NuMBERS, AVERAGE WARM DRreEsseD WEIGHT AND ToraL DRESSED WEIGHT OF 
Hogs SLAUGHTERED IN INSPECTED Piants, 1939-45 
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(1) January 1—August 31 


The factors of greatest importance in the rapid expansion of hog produc- 
tion (table 2) up to 1944 included the following: 

(1) Plentiful surplus stocks of Western feed grains, (including wheat) and 
a ready market for this grain through hogs. 

(2) A guaranteed market for substantial quantities of bacon at assured 
prices, for at least a year in advance. 

(3) A favourable relationship between prices for hogs and prices for grain 
and other farm products. (This was particularly true in early war 
years but less so after 1943). 


In the face of these powerful economic motives, and with the additional 
patriotic incentive, it is not surprising, that hog production in Canada increased 
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during the war to the point where in 1944 slaughterings were nearly 24 times 
the pre-war level. The bulk of the increase took place in the Prairie Provinces 
where there was greatest room for expansion because of ample feed grain supplies. 
Thus we find that in 1944, out of a record inspected hog slaughter of 8,760,000 
head, 5,688,000 or 65 per cent were in Western Canada. In 1939 comparable 
figures showed only 1,548,000 hogs or 43 per cent of the total slaughter in the 
West. 

At the same time, with Western Canada hog production in 1944 increasing 
by approximately 4 million head over 1939, slaughterings in the five Eastern 
Provinces increased by one million head—an increase largely made possible by 
substantial shipments of grain from Western to Eastern Canada under the 
Dominion Freight Assistance Policy. Although increasing hog production at a 
comparatively moderate rate, eastern farmers were at the same time stepping 
up production of other products—dairy, poultry, special crops—to the limits 
of their available labour and feed supplies. 

The hog production cycle in Canada as well as in the United States reached 
its crest in the fall and winter of 1943-44. By V-E day marketings had fallen 
off substantially from peak levels, and during the summer of 1945 hog slaughter- 
ings in Canada were the lightest since the first year of war. The reasons for 
this decline are somewhat complex, but among the more important factors are 
the following: 

(1) The gradual whittling down of the grain surplus with a resulting 

psychological effect on the Prairie grain and live stock producers. In 
Eastern Canada the poor 1943 crop was a serious setback. 

(2) The gradual loss by the bacon hog industry of the advantageous 
economic position enjoyed early in the war and the reduction of the 
hog-feed margin to average levels. 

(3) The shortage of farm help in the face of increased demands for almost 
all farm products. 


In contrast to World War I, when much of the bacon shipped overseas from 
Canada went heavily-boraxed in ordinary stowage, all Canadian bacon handled 
through the Board in World War II was delivered to seaboard in refrigerator 
cars and placed on board refrigerated vessels for ocean transport. The standard 
wartime cure developed for Canadian Wiltshires was somewhat harder than 
peacetime standards, this was to ensure better keeping in the face of existing 
transport and storage problems in Britain. However, in-spite of this, Canadian 
bacon delivered to the ultimate consumer in Britain was much superior as to 
quality and condition than in 1914-18. 

Considering the rapid expansion of hog production from 1939 to 1944, the 
high percentage of carcasses going into export processing, and the high propor- 
tion of export Wiltshire made from hog carcasses originating in the newer hog- 
producing areas of Western Canada, the general quality of export bacon was 
well-maintained. In 1944 approximately 52 per cent of export Wiltshires fell 
into the top or “Grade A Sizeable” category, compared with about 60 per cent 
in 1939. Due to the increase in average carcass weights, however, the percent- 
age of over-sizeable sides (over 65 lb.) increased from 22 per cent in 1939 to 39 
per cent in 1944. In other words Canadian export Wiltshires in wartime, 
although of good general quality, were somewhat fatter and heavier than in 
pre-war years for the reasons indicated. 

The negotiation of successive export bacon agreements calling for firm 
prices throughout the year had the effect of virtually eliminating the normal 
seasonal variation in Canadian hog prices. Although this was one of the con- 
tributing factors to increased production, it also had the undesirable effect of 
_ disturbing the seasonal pattern of production. The natural trend toward heavier 
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fall runs and lighter midsummer marketings was further accentuated. To 
counteract this, and to equalize export bacon shipments, the Board found it 
necessary to have large quantities of uncured bacon frozen and stored during 
the months of heaviest slaughterings. Later, during periods of slack produc- 
tion, this product was removed from storage for curing and shipment overseas. 
This process serves to even out export deliveries but increases the marketing 
costs to the industry, and suggests more attention should be directed to year- 
round hog production. 


TYPES OF FARM ORGANIZATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 
L. Lortnez 


At present, Soviet farms belong to one of three categories: Individual farms, 
Collective farms (Kolkhoz or artel), and State farms (Sovkhoz). 


Individual Farms.—This kind of farm is now found almost exclusively in 
the new Soviet territories of the three Baltic countries, as well as in Karelia, 
Bessarabia, Bukovina and the former Polish Ukraine. Very few individual 
farms have survived on the pre-war territory of the Union. There are a few 
isolated small holdings in remote areas where collective action is not possible. 


Collective Farms.—A total of 99-9 per cent of all peasant farm lands were 
consolidated in collective farms by 1940. But collectivization was a gradual 
process with several types of transitory organizations existing prior to 1935. 

These transitory types may be related to two main categories: 

1. Partnerships, in which land and the means of production remained the 
members’ private property; joint tilling of the soil was the main object. 

2. Co-operative farms or “artels”, organized to unite their members’ land, 
labour and other means of production. 

Artel representatives held a congress in 1935, at which uniform bylaws 
were adopted for all co-operative farms (artels) and this “Model Statute of the 
Collective Farmers’ Artel’” became, henceforth, obligatory for all collective farms. 
From that year, “collective farm” became the proper designation for farms 
conforming to the “Model Statute of the Collective Farmers’ Artel”. Since 
99-9 per cent of the land belonged to this type by 1940, at the present time any 
agricultural enterprise that is not an individual or a State farm, is covered by 
the Model Statute and is properly called “collective farm” or ‘“Kolkhoz”’, although 
one still encounters references to ‘co-operative farms” or artels”. . 

The land belongs to the State, but a grant for its use in perpetuity is given 
to the collective farm by the Government. The following are common property: 
Draft animals, farm implements, seed, fodder for jointly owned live stock, 
farm buildings, processing plants. The non-socialized private property for 
Kolkhoz members is composed of: A plot of land (% to 25 acres) adjoiming 
the dwelling; the house itself; live stock not exceeding one cow, two calves, 
two sows with litter, 10 sheep and/or goats; 20 beehives, and any number of 
rabbits and poultry. These numbers are increased considerably in the case of 
specialized live stock farms or under nomadic, pastoral conditions. 

The socialized property of Kolkhoz members is estimated at cash value. 
From 50 to 75 per cent of this value is considered as the collective farmers’ share. 
The balance is paid into the Kolkhoz sinking fund, in addition to an entrance 
fee collected from every collective farmer. Children are taken into the Kolkhoz 
as full members upon reaching 16 years of age. 

If a collective farmer wishes to withdraw from the Kolkhoz, his share 1s 
paid back to him, but he is entitled to receive land somewhere else, if available. 


State Farms.—A State farm of Sovkhoz is the equivalent of a Canadian 
illustration farm, but it is owned by the State. At the outset, it served as a 
model for the organization of collective farms and to acquaint peasants with the 
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operation and advantage of large-scale farming methods. One such farm, the 
“Gigant” in the Ukraine, was visited by more than 120,000 peasant delegates 
from a radius of thousands of miles between 1929 and 1931. 

At present, State farms operate along more specialized lines of research 
and demonstrate the practical application of scientific progress on a large scale. 
Artificial insemination is one of their activities which is generally known abroad. 

State farm employees are civil servants, much the same as those on Canadian 
experimental farms, and these units are not primarily operated for output or 
profit as are the collective farms. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS AND THE RESTORATION OF EUROPEAN 
FARM PRODUCTION 
Reprint from the International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, October, 1944, 32 pages. 


This study, published by the International Labour Office depicts the part 
played by various European co-operative organizations in the marketing of the 
principal agricultural products and the potential contribution of these co-opera- 
tives toward the restoration of agricultural production in Europe. 

The co-operative movement has suffered in many European countries from 
the effects of war. In those countries where it is still active it is playing an 
important role in supplying the needs of the people and will play a still more 
important part when the task of rehabilitation and reconstruction is undertaken. 
Studies have also been made by U.N.R.R.A. to explore ways in which the 
Administration might work with the co-operative organizations throughout the 
world. 

At the outset of the bulletin it is pointed out that one of the first steps 
towards rehabilitation will be to replenish European farms with the requisites of 
agricultural production: feeding stuffs and fertilizers, seeds, tools and machinery, 
live stock, fuel and other commodities. The question arises then as to how they 
may be distributed to those needing them in the most rapid efficient and 
economical way. 

It is felt that organizations of farmers themselves, particularly those formed 
expressly for the distribution of farm supplies will be one of the most appropriate 
channels. European agriculturalists have gradually built up a network of rural 
supply co-operatives, some of which are specialized and deal only with particular 
agricultural requirements. Altogether there are in Europe (excluding the 
US.S8.R.) approximately 107,000 agricultural co-operatives with distributive 
functions in regard to agricultural requisites besides some 2,600 consumers’ 
co-operatives which function as supply co-operatives. 

The network of rural supply co-operatives in Europe is so organized as to 
be of great assistance in the arduous task of rehabilitation. The organizations 
are widely dispersed and can reach even remote villages and districts and are 
themselves easily accessible through the various federations in the different 
countries. 

Another point that is brought out is that the various types of rural supply 
co-operatives in Europe also handled import business in agricultural requisites. 
Co-operative organizations in countries outside the European continent are in a 
position to assist in the rehabilitation of European agriculture and may feel more 
inclined to do so if their contribution passes through co-operative channels. 

After showing how the means of production are handled co-operatively, 
the article proceeds to describe how the marketing process has been organ- 
ized on a co-operative basis. 

The function of marketing agricultural produce is performed by mar- 
keting ‘co-operatives specialized by products, non-specialized agricultural 
purchase and sale co-operatives and at times by rural credit co-operatives. 

Cereals are handled for the most part by general purchase and sale co- 
operatives, whereas the marketing of livestock and meat is conducted mainly 
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by specialized co-operatives. Dairying has been organized on a co-operative 

basis and these co-operative dairies are to be found in almost every country. 

Other products that are marketed co-operatively include eggs, fruits and 

vegetables, textiles, wool, flax, silk, honey and tobacco. 

The bulletin concludes by stating that although co-operative marketing 
organizations were suppressed in some European countries they were not pre- 
vented from functioning altogether. 

“It is therefore permissible to conclude that as soon as conditions 
of production and exchange return to normal, these various co-opera- 
tive bodies will be ready to resume their functions, not only as a vast 
and ordered mechanism of marketing, but also as a mechanism guiding 
and regulating production. This co-operative machinery, which has 
already proved its worth in the ten years of agricultural crisis pre- 
ceding the present war, will necessarily occupy a large place in any 
schemes of rehabilitation and reconstruction”. 

THE AGRICULTURE OF WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE by A. W. Ashby (Advisory 
Economist for Wales, Professor of Agricultural Economics) and I. L. Evans (Principal, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth) Cardiff. 1944. 

In the preface, the authors state: ‘This little book attempts to survey the 
main features of Welsh Agriculture with special emphasis upon the years immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the second World War.” The book is divided into 
14 chapters, well illustrated with graphs and diagrams, and a statistical appendix. 


FOOD FOR THE WORLD. Edited by Theodore W. Schultz. University of Chicago Press. 
1945. 


The subject of food is very much to the forefront these days. As the intro- 
duction states: “Among the professional workers concerned with food for the 
world an array of unsettled issues affecting international relations has arisen, as 
is evident from our experience with food for relief and from the proposed United 
Nations Organization for Food and Agriculture growing out of the Hot Springs 
conference in 1948. Certainly, these issues have not been bounded by local or 
national lines: the state of nutrition, the growth of population, and the distribu- 
tion of food supplies are matters which have become world-wide in scope. Food 
for relief is but one small facet; relief activities, however, have served to focus 
attention upon the many important international implications of the food 
problem.” The book contains 23 essays. “Each essay was conceived as an 
integral and necessary part of bringing together the contributions of research 
in nutrition, agricultural ecenomics, population, and international relations.” 
THE ECONOMICS OF POOR LAND ARABLE FARMING (Based on surveys on difficult 

farming areas in the East Midlands) by S. M. Makings. Edward Arnold & Company. 
London, 1944. 

In Chapter 7, Summary and Conclusions, the author states: “This study was 
undertaken with a dual objective. First, to serve as an examination of the defects 
of poor land arable utilization within the existing scheme; and, second, to provide 
a basis for some consideration of the broader aspect of poor land use from the 
national viewpoint.” 


In a land use survey being made by the Economics Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in the Elrose-Rosetown-Conquest area, Saskat- 
chewan farmers were asked the following question: “Do you plan on retiring 
from active farming after the war?” ee ’ 

A relatively large number, 217 out of 578, contributing to this question, 
or 37-5 per cent, indicated that they plan to retire from active farming. The 
relation of the number of farmers intending to retire to the size of the farm 
was not consistent. However, more farmers on larger farms plan to retire 
from active farming after the war as compared with those of smaller farms. 
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NOTES 


Since 1936, the year the Agricultural Adjustment Administration first 
became effective, crop yields in the United States have increased steadily; 
during the war years they have averaged more than one-fourth higher than 
the 1923-32 average. The 1943-44 report of the Administration stresses that 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration conservation practices not only have 
helped to increase crop yields and farm income, but they also have restored 
vital minerals to the soil, which in turn improved the food and feed consumed 
by people and live-stock. Nearly 2 million tons of superphosphate and over 
19 million tons of limestone were applied under the 1943-44 Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program, enriching the soil and increasing both the 
volume and quality of production. During the same year, other practices 
completed by farmers under the program included reseeding over 1:5 million 
acres of depleted pasture, constructing over 988,000 dams in waterways or gullies, 
planting 43,000 acres of forest trees and harvesting over 3 million acres of hay 
and legume seed. 


The Provision of Intermediate Term Credit for Farmers.—To provide 
intermediate term credit, the last Dominion Parliament amended the Bank Act, 
(August 9, 1944) and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944 (August 9). By amendment of the Bank Act, the chartered banks 
are authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase of farm machinery 
and live stock; the installation of agricultural equipment or a farm electric 
system; the erection of fencing or works for drainage; the construction, repair, 
alteration or extension of any building or structure on a farm; and any work 
for the improvement. or development of a farm designated in the regulations. 
Security may be taken on agricultural implements, equipment and farm electric 
systems. Under the terms of the Farm Improvement Loans Act, the govern- 
ment guarantees the chartered banks against loss up to 10 per cent of the 
amount loaned by it under this Act. As a whole the guarantee applies to an 
ageregate total of $250,000,000 for banks provided the loans comply with certain 
regulations: (1) they must be made within a period of three years from the 
commencement of the Act; (2) the maximum loan is $3,000; (3) the rate of 
interest must not exceed 5 per cent; (4) the term is not to exceed 10 years. 
On loans in excess of $2,000, and repayable in more than 5 years, the bank may 
take a mortgage on the farm property as security. 
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